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PKEFACE. 


TT is given to few schoJiirs only to be allowed 
^ to devote the whole of their time and 
labour to tlie one subject in which they ieel 
the deepest interest. We liave all to fight thi‘ 
battle of life belbre w^e can hope to secure 
a cjuiet cell in which to work in the cause ol‘ 
learning .^iiid truth. There is no room in tli(' 
thronged mai’ket of our age for the mere schoktr. 
He is looked upon as .? useless drone, though 
lie may w^ork harder than ai^^ of the woiking 
bees, and thoifgh the honey whicli he gathers 
may supply the necessary food not oidy for the 
present but for future generations also. Know- 
ledge, we are told, counts for nothing unless to 
sanoir is added tliat mvoir falre which leads 
to Deaneries, Bishojaics, Judgeships, or secures 
at least some valuaWe patenh*. The dn^am of 
my life has been different ; all I longed for was 
to be able to devote the whole of it to the 
study of Sanskrit jxs the best foundation for 
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a study of language, mythology, and religion. 
This was not to be, and perhaps it was well, 
nor have I any right to com])lain, when I look 
at tlie struggles and disappointments of so 
many among my fellow labourers. I came 4:o 
England as a young unknown scholar. When 
I told my friends that my object was to publish 
the first edition of the Rig Veda, probably the 
most ancient book of the whole world, they 
stared and smiled ; still 1 did not despair. 
Without any help from anybody 1 had worked 
in the Libraries of Berlin and Paris, copying 
and collating the MSS. of the Veda. The most 
important MSS., however, were at the India 
( )ffice, and there in a small room in Leadenhall 
Streetr 1 settled down to my work without 
aiTy .prospect of being able to finish, and when 
finished to publish it. All 1 felt was that the 
work niifst be done, and with the help of kind 
friends, such as Baron Bunsen ‘and Professor 
Wilson, it was done at last. The funds, how- 
ever, though generously gi'anted by the Direc- 
tors of the old East India Ck)mpany, left but 
a very small margin for myself When there- 
fore I was invited l)y the University of Oxford 
to act as Deputy of the Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature, and was, after the 
death of my friend Dr. Tritlien, chosen as his 
successor. I could not hesitate to accept so 
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lioiumraHe an offei-, l)ecauKe thus alono was 

1 enabled to continue lov stav in Eno-land and 

1.^ *' o 

to fiiiisl) the work of my life, tlie (‘diflo 
of the te>;t and the nativa^ cominentarv of tlie 
Veda, published now in six laige (|uarto 
volumes, ajid in a second edition of foui 
volumes. 

My jfievv ]) 08 ition-, howevei’, necessarily en- 
tailed new stu(li<^s and interrupted for maiiy 
years my weak among the Sanskiit MSS. of 
tla^ liodleiau Libiary. 'I'he outcome of these* 
]iew studies may be seen in my Lertfars </./ iJu' 
Science of Lo jo/nof/c, in my irconan (J/ossic,' 
from the Fov rth to tlic Nho fccnflt (Jcnfnrj/. 

2 vols., second edition. i886, and in s(aue ol‘ 
the articles collected in the ])i*esent volume ol’ 
my Clop.s fr(nr a (uo'mon Workshoj). I ha^a* 
to confess that during all that tina^ J was 
never otf my first ]<>ve, though I did my b(*st 
to ]>i()ve faithful to my second, and to lousc* 
an interest in the Science of Language and 
in the study of the luvxlern languages and 
literature of Eui’opc in the ancient IJnivei'sity 
of Oxford. It was, no doubt, hard sometina^s 
to see the work to which 1 felt pledged delay(*d 
fi'om year to year, and T am all tlie )noi‘(* 
grateful that, after twenty-live years of piu- 
fessorial service, I have been allowed to return 
to am.s* prcouicrs finnofrs^ Still 1 shall always 
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recollect with pleasure the bright years which 
I spent as Professor of Modem Languages and 
Literature at the Taylor Institution, ' and 
I shall always feel most deeply grateful to my 
many friends at Oxford— alas! most of tlvem 
gone before me — for the warm welcome they 
gave to a young unknown scholar, and for 
the hearty sympathy whioli they hav^ never 
cejised to show me during the long time of 
my professorial activity among them. 

OxFOKD, March 22, 1895. 
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LIFE OF SCHILLEB'. 

• 

T he hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
Schiller, which, according to the occoiinis pub- 
lished in the German newspapers, seems to have been 
celebrated in most pai’ts of the civilised, .nay even the 
uncivilised world, is an event in some respects un- 
precedented in tl e literary annals of the Iminan ractc 
A nation honours herself by honouring her sons, and 
it is but natural that in Germany every town and 
village should have vied in doing honour to the 
memory of one of their greatest poets. The haters 
which have reached us from every German caj!^^ 
relate no more than what w*' expected. 1’here were 
meetings and feastings, balls and theatrical repre- 
sentations. The ^ veteran philologist Jacob Grimm 
addressed the Berlin Academy on the occasion in 
a soul-stirring oration ; the directors of the Imperial 
Press at Vienna seized the opportunity to publish 
a splendid album, or ‘ Schiller-Buch,’ in honour of 

' * Ile<le auf Schiller,’ von Jacob Grimm, nerlin, 1S59. (Addreswon 
Schiller, by Jacob Grimm.) 

‘ Schiller-Biich,’ von Tannenberg; Wien. From the linjicrial Print- 
ing Prepg, 1S59. 

‘Schiller’s Life and Works.’ By Emil Palleske. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. I/ondon, Longman & Co., i860 

* Vie de Schiller.’ Par Ad. Kegiiier, Memhre de ITnstitut. Paris, 
Hachette, 1859. 
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LIFE OP SCHILLER. 


the poet ; unlimited eloquence was poured forth by 
professors and academicians; school-children recited 
Schiller’s ballads ; the German students shouted the 
most popular of his songs ; nor did the ladles of 
Germany fail in paying their tribute of gratitude to 
him who, since the days of the Minnesangers, had 
been the most eloquent herald of female grace and 
dignity. In the evening torch processions might be 
seen inarching through the streets, bonfires were 
lighted on the neighbouring hills, houses were illu- 
minated, and even the solitary dai*kness of the win- 
dows of the Papal Nuncio at Vienna added to the 
lustre of the dayh In every place where Schiller 
had spent some years of his life local recollections 
were revived and perpetuated by tablets and monu- 
ments. The most touching account of all came from 
the small vilWe of Clcversulzbach. On the village 
cemetery, or, as it is called in German, ‘ God’s-acre,’ 
there stands a tombstone, and on it the simple in- 
h^fipj/^tion ‘Schiller’s Mother,’ On the morning of her 
son s birthday the poor people of the village were 
gathered together round that grave, singing one of 
their sacred hymns, and planting a lime-tree in the 
soil which covtu’s the heart that loved him best. 

But the commemoration of Schiller’s birthday was 
not confined to his native country. We have seen in 
the German papers letters from St. Petersburg and 
Lisbon, from Venice, Rome, and Florence, from Am- 
sterdam, Stockholm, and Christiana, from Warsaw and 
Odessa, from Jassy and Bucharest, from Constanti- 
nople, Algiers, and Smyrna, and lately from America 
and Australia, all describing the festive gatherings 
which were suggested, no doubt, by Schiller’s cosmo- 

* See ‘ The Times* ’ Si>ecial Correspondent from Vienna, November 14. 
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politan countrjTiien, but joined in iiiOBt cheerfully by 
all the natioiLs of the globe. Poets of higher rank 
than Schiller — Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe — have 
never aroused such w^oiid-wide sympathies ; and it is 
not 'without interest to in(]uire into the causes which 
have secured to Schiller this universal popularity. 
Ho'wever superlative the praises which have latel;; 
been heaped on Schiller’s poetry by those who cannot 
praise except in siipcilatives, 'we belie v(‘ that it was 
not ^nly the poet, but the man. to Avhom the world 
has paid this unprecedented tribute of love and admi- 
ration. After reading Schiller's works we must road 
SchilUo's life — the greatest of all his 'works. It is 
a life not unknown to Ihe English public for it luis 
l:)een written by Carlyle, The late festivities how- 
ever, have giv(‘n birth to several new I'iographies. 
Palleske’s Life of Schiller has met with such siu‘(‘.css in 
Germany that it well deserved the honour which it 
has lately received at the hands of Lady Wallac4j^. and 
under the special patronage of the Queen, of 
translated into English. Another very careful and 
lucid account of the poet’s life is due to the ptm of 
a member of the French Institute, M. A. Kegnier, tin? 
distinguished tutor of the Comte de Paris. 

In reading these lives, together with the voluminous 
literature which is intended to illustrate the character 
of the German poet, we frequently felt inclined to ask 
one (|uestion, to w^hich none of Schiller's biographers 
has returned a satisfactory answer : — ' What w(?re the 
peculiar circumstances which brought out in Germany, 
and in the second half of the eighteenth century, 
a man of the moral character, and a poet of the crea- 
tive genius of Schiller?' Granted that he was en- 
dowed by nature with the highest talents, how did he 
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grow to be a poet, such as we know him, different 
from all other German poets, and yet in thought, feel- 
ing, and language the most truly German of all the 
poets of Germany ? Are we reduced to appeal to the 
mysterious working of an unknown power if we wish 
to explain to ourselves why, in the same country and 
at the same time, poetical genius assumed such dif- 
ferent forms as are seen in the writings of Schiller 
and Goethe ? Is it all to be ascribf^d to what is called 
individuality, a word which in truth explains nothing; 

possible for the historian and psychologist to 
^iiscover the hidden influences which act on the grow- 
ing mind, and produce that striking variety of poetical 
genius which we admire in the works of contempo- 
raneous poets, such as Schiller and Goethe in Ger- 
many, or Wordsworth and Byron in England? Men 
do not grow from within only, but also from without. 
We know that a poet is born — poeta nasciiur, but 
we ^^0 know that his character must be formed ; the 
is given, but tlie furrow must be ploughed in 
which it is to grow ; and the same grain which, if 
thrown on cultivated soil, springs into fulness and 
vigour, will dwindle away, stunted and broken, if cast 
upon shallow and untilled land. There are certain 
events in the life of every man which fashion and 
stamp his character ; they may seem small and un- 
important in themselves, but they are great and 
important to each of us ; they mark that slight bend 
where two lines which had been running parallel begin 
to diverge, never to meet again. The Greeks call such 
events epoelts, i.e. halts. We halt for a moment, we 
look about and wonder, and then choose our further 
way in life. It is the duty of biographers to discover 
such epochs, such halting-points, in the lives of their 
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heroes, and we shall endeavour to do the same in the 
life of Schiller by watching the various influences 
which determined the direction of his genius at dif- 
fereilt periods of his poetical career. 

The period of Schiller’s childhood is generally de^ ' 
scribed with great detail by his biograplmrs. We are 
toTd who his ancestors were. I believe ihvy were 
bakers. We are informed that his mother possessed 
in her tvoumeau^ among other things, four pairs of 
stooJkings — three of cotton, one of wool. There aie 
also long discussions on the exact date of his birth. 
We hear a great deal of early signs of genius, or rather, 
we sliould say, of things done and said hy most 
children, but invested with extraordinary signi Seance 
if remembered of the childhood of great men. To tell 
the truth, we can find nothing very important in what 
we thus learn of the early years of Schiller, nor does 
the poet himself in later years dwell much on the re- 
collections of his dawning mind. If we must look for 
some determinating influences during the chilciri u^y)f 
Schiller, they are chiefly to be found in the character 
of his father. The father was not what w^e should 
call a well-educated man. He had been brought up 
as a barber and* 8 urgeon ; had joined a Bavarian regi- 
ment in 1 745, during the Austrian war of succession ; 
and had acted as a non-commissioned officer, and, when 
occasion required, as a chaplain in the camp. After the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapclle he had married the daughter 
of an innkeeper. He was a bravo man, a God-fearing 
man, and, as is not unfrequently the case wdth half- 
educated people, a man very fond of reading. What 
he had failed to attain himself, he 'wished to see 
realised in his only son. The following prayer was 
found among the papers of the father : — ^ And Thou, 
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Being of all beings, I have asked Thee after the birth 
of my only son, that Thou wouldest add to his powers 
of intellect what I from deficient instruction was un- 
able to attain. Thou hast heard me. Thanks be to 
Thee, bounteous Being, that Thou heedest the prayers 
of mortals.’ A man of this stamp of mind would be 
sure to exercise his own peculiar influence on his 
children. He would make them look on life, not as 
a mere profession, where the son has only to follow in 
the steps of his father; his children would earlj^be- 
co:ipfie familiar with such ideas as ‘ making one’s way 
in life,’ and would look forward to a steep path rather 
than to a beaten track. Their thoughts would dwell 
on the future at a time when other children live in the 
present only, and an adventurous spirit would be 
roused, without which no great work has ever been 
conceived and carried out. 

When his children, young Frederick and his sisters, 
were growing up, their father read to them their 
mo ri ftfi^ and eviuiing prayers, and so fond was the 
bo^of the Old and New Testament stories that he 
would often leave his games in order to be present 
at his father's readings. In 1765 the family left 
Marbach on the Neckar. The fathel* was ordered by 
the Duke of Wurti^nberg to Lorch, a place on the 
frontier, where he had to act as recruiting officer. His 
son received his education in the house of a clergy- 
man, began Latin at six, Greek at seven; and, as 
far as we are able to see, he neither seems to have 
considered himself, nor to have been considered by 
his masters, as very superior to other boys. He was 
a good boy, tenderly attached to his parents, fond of 
games, and regular at school. There are but two 
marked features which we have an opportunity of 
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watching in him as a hoy. He knew no fear, and 
he was full of the warmest sympathy for others. 
The first quality secured him the respect, the second 
the fove, of those with whom he c^riiie in contact. 
His parents, who were very ]>oor,had great dilfienltv in 
restraining his generosity. He would give away bis 
sclTool books and the verybuckh s (jtfhis slioes Both 
his fearlessness and his universal sym])athy are re- 
markable through ^e whole of his after-life. Not even 
his •nemies could j>oint out one trait of cowardice or 
selfishness in aii^dliing lie ever did, or said, or wrote. 
There are some pertinent remarks on the coinhiiiation 
of these two qualities, sympathy with others and 
courage, by the author of ‘ Friends in ( buncil/ 

‘ if greatness/ he writes, ‘ can bo shut u]) in quali 
ties, it will bo found to consist hi courage and in 
openness of mind and soul. Tlicse (jualities liiay not 
seem at first to be so potent. But see wliat </nHrtli 
there is in them. The education of a man of open 
mind is never <‘!ided. Then with openness ot ^rvul 
a man sees some way into all other souls that come 
near him. feels with tlu in, nas their experiences, is in 
himself a people. Sympathy is the universal solvent. 
Nothing is understood without it. . . . Add couragt; 
to this openness, and you have a man who can own 
himself in the wrong, can forgive, can trust, can ad- 
venture, can, in short, use all the means that insight 
and sympathy endow him with.’ 

A plucky and warm-hearted boy, under the care of 
an honest, brave, and intelligent father and a te^nder 
and religious mother, — this is all we know and care 
to know about Schiller during the first ten years of 
his life. In the year 1768 there begins a new period 
in the life of Schiller. His father was settled at 
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Ludwigsburg, the ordinary residence of the reigning 
Duke of Wurtemberg, the Duke Charles. This man 
was destined to exercise a decisive influence on 
Schiller’s character. Like many German sovereigns 
in the middle of the last century, Duke Charles of 
Wurtemberg had felt the influence of those liberal 
ideas which had found so powerful an utterance*^ in 
the works of the French and English philosophers of 
the eighteenth century. The philosoph}^ which in 
France was smiled at by kings and statesmen, while 
it roused the people to insurrection and regicide, pro- 
duced in Germany a deeper impression on the minds 
of the sovereigns and ruling classes than of the people. 
In the time of Frederick the Great and Joseph II it 
became fashionable among sovereigns to profess 
Liberalism, and to work for the enlightenment of the 
human race. It is true that this liberal policy was 
generally carried out in a rather despotic way, and 
people were emancipated and enlightened very much 
a^JJie ancient Saxons were converted by Charlemagne. 
We have an instance of this in the case of Schiller. 
Duke Charles had founded an institution where 
orphans and the sons of poor officers were educated 
free of expense. He had been informed that young 
Schiller was a promising boy, and likely to reflect 
credit on his new institution, and he proceeded with- 
out further inquiry to place him on the list of his 
assigning to him a place at his military 
school. It was useless for the father to remonstrate, 
and to explain to the Duke that his son had a de- 
cided inclination for the Church. Schiller was sent 
to the Academy in 1773, and ordered to study law. 
The young student could not but see that an injustice 
had been done him, and the irritation which it caused 
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was felt by him all the more deeply because it v/ould 
have been dangerous to give expression, to his feelings. 
The result was that he made no progress in the sul)- 
jects* which he had been commanded to study. In 
1775 he was allowed to give up law, not, however, 
return to theology, but to begin the study of medicine. 
But medicine, though at first it seemed moie attiw; 
tive, failed, like law, to call forth his full energies. 
In the meantime another interference on the part of 
thedDuke proved even more abortive, and to a cei*tain 
extent determined the path which Schiller’s genius 
was to take in life. The Duke had prohibited all 
Germaii classics at his Academy ; the boys, neverthe- 
less, succeeded in forming a secret library, and Srhiller 
read the works of Klopstock, Klinger, l^essing Goethe 
and Wieland’s translations of Shahespeaif’ with rap- 
ture, no doubt somewhat increased by the clangers he 
braved in gaming access to these treasures. In i 7 Ho, 
the same year in which ho passed his exam^iation 
and received the appointment of regimental surgeon, 
Schiller wrote his first tragedy, ‘ The Ro})l)ers.’ His 
taste for <lrainatic poetiy had been roused partly by 
Goethe’s ‘ Goetz von Berl ichingen ’ and Shakc^speare’s 
plays, partly by bis visits to the theatre, wdiich, under 
the patronage of the Duke, was then in a very flour- 
ishing state. The choice of the subject of his first 
dramatic composition was influenced by the ,circum- 
stances of his youth. His poetical sympathy for 
a character such as Karl Moor, a man who sets at 
defiance all the laws of God and man, can only be 
accounted for by the revulsion of feeling produced on 
his boyish mind by the strict military discipline to 
which all the pupils at the Academy were sul jected. 
His sense of right and w^ong was strong enough to 
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make him paint his hero as a monster, and to make 
him inflict on him the punishment he merited. But the 
young poet could not resist the temptation of throw- 
ing a brighter light on the redeeming points ih the 
character of a robber and murderer by pointedly 
placing him in contrast with the even darker shades 
of hypocritical respectability and saintliness in the 
picture of his brother Franz. The language in which 
Schiller paints his characters is powerful, but it is 
often wild and even coarse. The Duke didf not 
approve of his former 2^'^oUge j the very title-page 
of ‘ The Robbers ’ was enough to offend his Serene 
Highness, — it contained a rising lion, with the motto 
‘ In tyrannos' The Duke gave a warning to the 
young military surgeon, and when, soon after, he 
heard of his going secretly to Mannheim to be present 
at the first performance of his play, he ordered him to 
be put under military arrest. All these vexations 
Schiller endured, because he knew full well there 
was no escape from the favours of his Royal pro- 
tector. But when at last he was ordered never to 
publish anything except on medical subjects, and to 
submit all his poetical compositions to the Duke's 
censorship, this proved too much for our young poet. 
His ambition had been roused. He had sat at Mann- 
heim a young man of twenty, unknown, amid an audi- 
ence of men and women who listened with rapturous 
applause to his own thoughts and words. That even- 
ing at the theatre of Mannheim had been a decisive 
evening— it was an epoch in the history of his life; 
he had felt his power and the calling of his genius ; 
he bad perceived, though in a dim distance, the course 
he had to run and the laurels he had to gain. When 
he saw that the humour of the Duke was not likely 
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to improve he fled from a place where hi.s wings were 
dipt and his voice silenced. Now this flijj^ht from 
one small Germantown to another may seem a matter 
of vety little consequence at present. But in Schil- 
ler’s time it was a matter of life and iloath. (German 
sovereigns were accustomed to lot)k u]>on their sub- 
jecfs as their property. Without i ven the show of 
a trial the poet Schubart had been condemned to lift - 
long conlinement b^ tills same Duke (Jharles. Schil- 
ler, fleeiilg his benefactox‘’s dominions, had not 
only thrown away all his chances in life, but he had 
placed his safety and the sah^ty of his family in ex- 
treme danger. It was a bold, perhaps a reckless 
step. But whatever we may think of it from a Lioriil 
point of view, as historians we must look upon it as 
the He^gira in tbiO life of the poet. 

Schiller was now a man of one or two-and-twenty , 
thrown upon the world penniless, with nothing to 
depend on but his brains. The next ten years were 
hard years for him ; they were years of unsettledru^ss^ 
sometimes of penury and despair, sometimes of ex- 
travagance^ and folly. This i^hird period in Schiller’s 
life is not marked by any great literary aclihivements. 
It would be almost a blank were it not ibr the ‘ lion 
Carlos,’ which he wrote during his stay near Dresden, 
between 1785-87. His ‘ Fiesco ’ and ‘ Cabalo und 
Liebe/ though they came out after his flight from 
Stuttgart, had been conceived beforii, and they were 
only repeated protests, in the form of tragedies, 
against the tyranny of rulers and the despotism ol 
society. They show no advance in the growth of 
Schiller’s mind. Yet, that mind, though less produc- 
tive than might have been expected, was growing as 
every mind grows between the years of twenty and 
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thirty it was growing chiefly through contact 
with lito. We must make full allowance for the 
powerful influence exercised at that time by the 
literature of the day (by the writings of Herder, 
Lessing, and Goethe), and by political events, such 
as the French Revolution. But if we watch Schiller s 
career carefully we see that his character was chiefly 
moulded by his intercourse with men. His life was 
rich in friendships, and what mainly upheld him in 
his struggles and dangers was the sympathy of several 
high-born and high-minded persons, in whom the 
ideals of his own mind seemed to have found their 
fullest realisation. 

Next to our faith in God, there is nothing so essen- 
tial to the healthy growth of our whole being as an 
unshaken faith in man. This faith in man is the 
great feature in Schiller^s character, and he owes it 
to a kind Providence which brought him in contact 
with ^ such noble natures as Frau von Wolzogen, 
Kdrner, Dalberg ; in later years with his wife ; with 
the Duke of Weimar, the Prince of Augustenburg, 
and lastly with Goethe. There was at that time 
a powerful tension in the minds of men, and par- 
ticularly of the higher classes, which led them to do 
things which at other times men only aspire to do. 
The impulses of a most exalted morality — a morality 
whic| is so apt to end in mere declamation and deceit — 
were not only felt by them, but obeyed and carried 
out. Frau von Wolzogen, knowing nothing of Schiller 
except that he had been at the same school with her 
son, received the exiled poet, though fully aware that 
by doing so she might have displeased the Duke and 
blasted her fortunes and those of her children. Schiller 
preserved the tenderest attachment to this motherly 
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friend through life, and his letters to her di||»lay a 
most charmii^ innocence and purity of mind. 

Another friend was Komer, a young lawyer living 
at Leipsic, and afterwards at Dresden — a man who 
had himself to earn his bread. He had learned to 
love Schiller from his writings ; he rectdved him at 
his* house, a perfect stranger, and shared with the 
poor poet his moderate income with a generosity 
worthy of a prince. He, too, remained his friend 
through life ; his son was Theodore Kcirner, the poet 
of ‘Lyre and Sword,’ who fell fighting as a*volimteer 
for his country against French invaders. 

A tliird friend and patron of Schiller was Dal berg. 
He was the coadjutor, and was to have been the suc- 
cessor, of the Elector of Hesse, then an ecclesiastical 
Electorate. His rank was that of reigning prince, 
and he was made afteiwards by Napolet>n Fiirst 
Priraas — Prince Primate — of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. But it was not his station, his wealth and 
influence — ic was his mind and heart which made 
him the friend of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Wieland, 
Jean Paul, and all th# most eminent intellects of his 
time. It is refreshing to read the letters of this 
Prince. Though they belong to a later period of 
Schiller s life, a few passages may here be (juoted in 
order to characterise his friend and patron. Dalberg 
had promised Schiller a pension of 4,000 florins (not 
4,000 thalers, as M. Regnier asserts) as soon as he 
should succeed to the Electorate, and Schiller in 
return had asked him for some hints with regard to 
his own future literary occupations. The Prince 
answers, — ‘ Your letter has delighted me. To be 
remembered by a man of your heart and mind is 
a true joy to me. I do not venture to determine 
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what Schiller’s comprehensive and vivifying genius 
is to undertake. But may I be allowed to humbly 
express a wish that spirits endowed with the powers 
of giants should ask themselves, “ How can I he' most 
useful to mankind?” This inquiry, I think, leads 
most surely to immortality, and the rewards of a 
peaceful conscience. May you enjoy the purest hap- 
piness, and think sometimes of 3^our friend and 
servant, Dalberg.^ When Schiller was hesitating 
between history and dramatic poetry, Dalberg’s keen 
eye discdlered at once that the stage was Schiller’s 
calling, and that there his influence would be most 
beneficial. Schiller seemed to think that a profes- 
sorial chair in a German University was a more 
honourable position than that of a poet. Dalberg 
writes : ‘ Influence on mankind ’ (for this he knew 
to be Schiller’s highest ambition) ‘ depends on the 
vigour and strength which a man throws into his 
works^ Thucydides and Xenophon would not deny 
that poets like Sophocles and Horace have had at 
least as much influence on the world as thej^ them- 
selves.’ When the French in^Hrasion threatened the 
ruin of Germany and the downfall of the German 
Sovereigns, Dalberg writes again, in 1796, with per- 
fect serenity, — ^True courage must never fail! The 
friends of virtue and truth ought now to act and 
speak all the more vigorously and straightforwardly. 
In the end, what you. excellent friend, have so beau- 
tifully vsaid in your Ideals” remains true, “The 
diligence of the righteous works slowly but surely, 
and friendship is soothing comfoiii. It is only when 
I hope to be hereafter of assistance to my friends that 
I wish for a better fate.” ’ The society and friend- 
ship of such men, who ai'e rare in all countries and in 
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all ages, served to keep up in Schiller’s mind those 
ideal notions of mankind which he had first imbibed 
from his own Imrt and from the works of philo- 
sophers. They find expression in all liis writings, 
but are most eloquently desm-ibed in his ' Don Carlos.’ 
We should like to give some extracts from the dia- 
logtie between King Philip and the Jlarquis Po.sa, but 
our space is precious, and hardly allows us to do 
more than just to glam c at those othei friends and 
companions whose iiobility of mind and gen<uoslty of 
heart left so deep an iuipress on the poet’s soul. 

The name of Karl August, tin/ Duke of Whdmar, lias 
acquired such a world-wide celebrity ^s the iViimd 
of Goethe and Schiller that we need not dwell Ir ng 
on his relation to our poet. As earl)" as 1784 SchiihT 
was introduced to him at Darmstadt, wliero Ik^ was 
invited to <^Urt to read some scenes of liis ‘Don 
Carlos.’ The l]|^e gave him then the title of VKath,'” 
and from the f||-r 1787, when Schiller first settled 
at Weimar, to the time of his death, in 1805, fie re-r 
mained liis firm friend. The friondshij) of the Princes 
was returned by the poet, v. lio, in the days of his 
glory, declined sevm’al advantagt‘ous otters from 
Vienna and other places, and remained at the (’ourt 
of Weimar, satisfied with the small salaiy which that 
great Duke was able to give him. 

Tlicre was but one other Prince whose bounty 
Schiller accepted, and his name deserves to be men- 
tioned, not so much for his act of generosity as for 
the sentiment which prompted it. In 1792. when 
Schiller was ill and unable to write, he received a 
letter from the Hereditary Prince of Holstein-Au- 
gustenburg, and from Count Scbiinmelmaiin. \Ve 
quote from the letter {Chips^ vol i, p* 364):— 
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^ Your shattered health, we hear, requires rest, but 
your circumstances do not allow it. Will you grudge 
us the pleasure of enabling you to enjoy that rest ? 
We offer you for three years an annual present of 
1,000 thalers. Accept this offer, noble man. Let not 
our titles induce you to decline it. We know what 
they are worth ; we know no pride but that of being 
men?^, citizens of that great republic which comprises 
«n^p than the life of single generations, more than 
the limits of this globe. You hav^ to deal withjnen 
— your brothers — not with proud Princes, who, by 
this employment of their wealth, would fain indulge 
but in a more refined kind of pride.’ 

No conditions were attached to this present, thougli 
a situation in Denmark was offered if Schiller should 
wish to go there. Schiller accepted the^ Aft so nobly 
offered, but he neYer saw his unknown ^ends^. We 
\)we to them, humanly speaking, J^'^best years of 
Schiller's life, ana with them the mieHl^rworks of his 
genius, from ‘Wallenstein' to ‘Wilhelm Tell.’ As 
long as these works are read and admired the names 
of these noble benefactors will be remembered and 
revered. 

The name of her whom we mentioned next among 
Schiller’s noble friends and companions, — we mean 
his wife, — reminds us that we have anticipated events, 
and that we left Schi|ler after his flight in 1782, at 
the very beginning of his most trying years. His 
hopes of success at Mannheim had failed. The director 
of the Mannheiip Theatre, also a Dalberg, declined to 
assist him. He spent the winter in great solitude 
at th^ country house of Frau von Wolzogen, finishing 

* The Prince of Holstein-Augustenburjij was the grandfather of the 
present Du]^\nd of Prince Christian of ^hleswig-Holstein. 
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‘ Cabale und Liebe ’ and yriting ‘ Fiesco.* In the 
summer of 1783 he returned to Mannheim, where ho 
received an appointment in couneotion with the theatre 
of about £40 a year. Here he stiayed till 17 85, when 
he went to F^eipsic, and afterwai*ds to Drosdcm, living 
chiefly at the expense of his friend Kdriier. This un- 
settled kind of life continued till 1787, and pioduced, 
as we saw, little more than his tragedy of ' Don 
Carlos.’ In the meantime, however, his taste for 
history had been d(^veloped. He had been reading 
more systematically at Dresden, and after ho had gone 
to Weimar in J7<S7 he was able to publish, in 1788, 
his ‘ History of the Revolt of the Netherlands/ On 
the strength of this he was appointed Professor a< 
Jena in 1789, first without a salary, afterwards with 
atifeut £30 d|year. He tells us himself how hard he 
had to work : — ‘ says) I must compose 

a whole lecture and write it out, — nearly tv/o shepta 
of printed matfer, not to mention the time omjpieif 
in delivering the lecture, and making extracts. Wlowr 
ever, he had now gained a position, and his lit(^ri^|y 
works began to be better paid. In *"1790 ho was 
enabled to marry a lady of rank, who was proud to 
become the wdfe of the poor poet, and Was worthy to 
be the ^ wife of Schiller.’ Schiller was now chiefly 
engaged in historical researches. He wrote his 
‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War’ in 1791-9^, and 
it was his ambitipn io be recognised as a German 
professor rather thain as a Gei-man poet. He had to 
work hard in order to make up for lost tim(i, and 
under the weight of excessive labour his health broke 
down. He was unable to lecture, unable to 
It w^as then that the generous present of the Duxe of 
Augustenburg freed him for a time from the most 
VOL. 111. c 
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pressing cares, and en4|bled him to recover his 
health. 

The years of thirty to thirty-five were a period of 
transition and preparation in Schiller^s life, io be 
followed by another ten years of work and triumph. 
These intennediate years were chiefly spent in read- 
ing history and studying philosophy, more especisslly 
the then reigning philosophy of Kant. Numerous 
essays on philosophy, chiefly on the Good, the Beau- 
tiftil, and the Sublime, were published during this 
interval. But what is more important, Schiller s mind 
was enlarged, enriched, and invigorated ; his poetical 
genius, by lying fallow for a time, gave promise of 
a richer harvest to come ; his position in the world 
became more honourable, and his confidence in him- 
self was strengthened by the confidence placed in Mm 
by all around him. A curious compliment was paid 
Mm by the Legislative Assembly then sitting at Paris, 
^n the 26th of August, 1792, a de^ee was passed, 
confelteng the title of Ciioyea Francais on eighteen 
p^sons belonging to various countries, friends of 
lif)erty and universal brotherhood. In the same list 
with Schiller were the names of Klopstock, Campe, 
Washington, Kosciusko, and Wilbei^brce. The decree 
was signed by Poland, Minister of the Interior, and 
countersigned by Danton. It did not roach Schiller 
till after the enthusiasm which he too had shared for 
the early heroes of the French Revolution had given 
way to disappointment and horror. In the month of 
December of the very year in which he had been thus 
honoured by the Legislative Assembly, Schiller was 
on the point of writing an appeal to the French 
natife in defence of Louis XVI* The King s head, 
however, had fallen before this defence was begun. 
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Schiller, a true friend of true liberty, never ceased to 
express his aversion to the violent proceedings oi the 
French Revolutionists. ‘It is the ^vork of passion/ 
he sAid, ‘ and not of that wisdom which alone can 
lead to real liberty.* He a(bnitied that many im- 
portant ideas, which formerly existed in books only 
or*in the heads of a few enlightened people had 
become more generally current through tlu^ Frcncii 
Revolution. Rut he ^maintained that the real prin- 
ciples ^hich ought to forui the basis of a truly happy 
political constitution wertj still hidden froui view. 
Pointing to a volume of Kant’s ‘Criticism of Pure 
Reason/ he said, ‘There the}' are and nowhere <‘]se ; 
the French Republic will fall as vapidly as it Uas 
risen ; the Republican Government will lapse into 
anai'chy, and sooner or later a ma'i of genius will 
appear (he may come from any place) who will laake 
himself not only master of France, but ptu'haps also 
of a great part 'fef Europe/ This was a remu4‘kabl(‘ 
prophec} for a young professor of history. 

The last decisive event in Schiller’s life was his 
friendship with Goethce It dates from 1794, and 
with this year begins the great and crowning ptu’iod 
of Schiller’s life. To this period belong his ‘ Wallen- 
stein,* his ‘Song of the Bell,’ his Ballads {^797 
his ^Mary Stuai’t * (1800), the ‘Maid of Oj’leans ’ 
(1801), the ‘Bride of Messina’ (1803), and ‘ Wilhelm 
Tell ; ’ in tact, all the works which have made Schiller 
a national poet and gained for him a world-witle 
reputation and an immortal name. 

Goethe’s character was in many respects diametri- 
cally opposed to Schiller’s, and for many years it 
seemed impossible that there should ever be a com- 
munity of thought and feeling between the two. 

c 2 
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Attempts to bring these great rivals together were 
repeatedly made by their mutual friends. Schiller 
had long felt himself drawn by the powerful genius 
of Goethe, and Goethe had long felt that Schille^: was 
the only poet who could claim to be his peer. After 
an early interview with Goethe, Schiller writes, ‘ On 
the whole, this meeting has not at all diminished Ibhe 
idea, great as it was, which I had previously formed 
of Goethe ; but I doubt if we, shall ever come into 
close communication with each other. Mu(Jh that 
interests me has already had its epoch with him ; his 
world is not my world’ Goethe had expressed the 
same feeling. He saw Schiller occupying the very 
positions which he himself had given up as untenable ; 
he saw his powerful genius carrying out triumphantly 
‘those very paradoxes, moral and dramatic, from 
which he was struggling to get liberated.* ‘ No union,’ 
at Goethe writes, ‘ was to be dreamt of. Between two 
spiritual antipodes there was more Sitervening than 
a simple diameter of the spheres. Antipodes of that 
sort act as a kind of poles, which can never coalesce.’ 
How the first approach between these two opposite 
poles took place Goethe has himself described, in 
a paper entitled ‘Happy Incidents.’ But no happy 
incident could have led to that glorious friendship, 
which stands alone in the literary history of the 
whole world, if there had not been on the part of 
Schiller his warm sympathy fdf all that is great and 
noble, and on the part of Goethe a deep interest in 
every manifestation of natural genius. Their differ- 
ences on almost every point of art, philosophy, and 
religion, which at first seemed to separate them for 
ever, only drew them more closely together, when 
they discovered in each other tliose completing ele- 
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merits which produce true harmony of souls. Nor is 
it right to say that Schiller^wes more to Goethe than 
Goethe to Schiller, If Schiller received from Goethe 
the fiigher rules of art and a deeper insight into 
human nature, Goethe drank from the soul of his 
friend the youth and vigour, the purity and simplicit} 
which we never find in any of Goothe*s works hefoie 
his ‘ Hermann and Dorothea/ And, as in most friend- 
ships, it was not scb much Goethe as he was, but 
Goeth^ as reflected in his fj iend’s soul, who henceforth 
became Schiller s guide and guardian. Schiller pos- 
sessed the art of admiring, an art so much more rare 
than tile art of criticising. His eye was so absorbed 
in all that was great, and noble, and pure, and high in 
Goethe’s mind, that he could not, or would not, see 
the defects in his character. And Goethe was to 
Schiller what he was to no one else. He was what 
Schiller believed him to be; afraid to fall below his 
friend’s ideal, he rose beyond himself until tliat higli 
ideal was reached, which only a Schiller could have 
formed. Without this rege*i> crating friendship it is 
doubtful whether some <‘f the most perfect creations 
of Goethe and Schiller would ever have been called 
into existence. 

We saw Schiller gradually sinking i^;iito a German 
professor, the sphere of his sympathies narrowed, the 
aim of his ambition lowered. His energies were 
absorbed in collecting materials and elaborating his 
‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1792. The conception of h’s great dramatic 
Trilogy, the ‘Wallenstein,’ which dates from 1791, 
was allowed to languish until it was taken up again 
for Goethe, and finished for Goethe in 1799 * Goethe 
knew how to admire and encourage, but he also knew 
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how to criticise and advise. Schiller, by nature 
meditative rather than Observant, had been most 
powerfully attracted by Kant’s ideal philosophy. 
Next to his historical researches, most of his time at 
Jena was given to metaphysical studies. Not only 
his mind, but his language suffered from the attenu- 
ating influences of that rariffed atmosphere which 
pervades the higher regions of metaphysical thought. 
His mind was attracted by the general and the ideal, 
and lost all interest in the individual and the real. 
This was not a right frame of mind, either for an 
historian or a dramatic poet. In Goethe, too, the 
philosophical clement was strong, but it was kept 
under by the practical tendencies of his mind. Schiller 
looked for his ideal beyond the real world, and like 
the pictures of a Raphael, his conceptions seemed to 
surpass in purity and harmony all that human eye 
had ever seen. Goethe had discovered that the truest 
ideal lies hidden in real life, and like the masterworks 
of a Michael Angelo, his poetry reflected that highest 
beauty which is revealed in the endless variety of 
creation, and must there be discovered by the artist 
and the poet. In Schiller’s early works every character 
was the personification of an idea. In his ‘Wallen- 
stein ’ we meiCt for the first time with real men and 
real life. In his ‘ Don Carlos,’ Schiller, under various 
disguises more or less transparent, acts every part 
himself. In ‘Wallenstein’ the heroes of the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War’ maintain their own individuality, and 
are not forced to discuss the social problems of Rous- 
seau, or the metaphysical theories of Kant. Schiller 
was himself aware of this change, though he was 
hardly conscious of its full bearing. While engaged in 
composing his ‘Wallenstein,’ he writes to a friend: — 
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'I do my business very differently from what T used 
to do. The subject seems to be so much outside me, 
that r can hardly get up any feeling for it. The sub- 
ject I treat leaves me cold and indiftirent, and yet 
I am full of enthusiasm for my work. With the ex- 
ception of two characters to which 1 feel attached, 
Max Piccolomini and Thekla, I treat all the rest, and 
particuls ly the principal character of <he play, only 
with the pure love of ihij artist. But I can })ro]nise 
you t&at they will not suffer from tltis. I look to 
history for limitation, in order to give, fhrougli sur- 
rounding circumstances, a stricter form and reality to 
my ideals. I feel sure that the historical will not 
draw me down or (uipple me. I only desire through 
it to impart life vo my characters and tlu^ii* actions. 
The life and soul must come froui anothei source, 
through that power which I have already jXThaps 
shown elsewhere, and without which even the first 
conception of this woj'k would, of course, liavt' hcen 
impossible.’ 

How different is this fro!'- what Schiller fedt in 
former years! In wTitlng ‘Don Carlos’ h(‘ laid down 
as a principle, that the poet must not be tin; j)ainter 
but the lover of his heroes, and in his early days be 
found it intolerable in Shakespeare’s dramas tliat he 
could nowhere Jay his hand on the poet hiinstdf. Ib* 
was then, as he himself expresses it, unable to under- 
stand nature, except at second-hand. 

Goethe was Schillers friend, but he was also 
Schiller’s rival. There is a periloi s period in the 
lives of great men — namely, the time when they 
begin to feel that their position is made, tliat they 
have no more rivals to fear. Goethe was feeling this 
at the time when he met Schiller. He was satiaUid 
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with applause, and his hearing towards the public at 
large became careless and offensive. In order to find 
men with whom he might measure himself, he began 
to write on the history of Art, and to devote himself 
to natural philosophy. Schiller, too, had gained his 
laurels, chiefly as a dramatic poet, and though he still 
valued the applause of the public, yet his ambition as 
a poet was satisfied ; he was prouder of his ‘ Thirty 
Tears^ War’ than of his ‘ Robbers ’ and ‘ Don Carlos.’ 
When Goethe became intimate with Schiller, and dis- 
covered in him those powers which as yet were hidden 
to others, he felt that there was a man with whom 
even he might run a race. Goethe was never jealous 
of Schiller. He felt conscious of his own great powers, 
and he was glad to have those p>owers again called 
out by one who would be more difficult to conquer 
than all his former rivals. Schiller, on the other 
hand, perceived in Goethe the true dignity of a poet. 
At Jena his ambition was to have the title of Pro- 
fessor of History; at Weimar he saw that it was 
a greater honour to be called a poet, and the friend of 
Goethe. When he saw that Goethe treated him avS 
his friend, and that the Duke and his brilliant Court 
looked upon him as his equal, Schiller, too modest to 
suppose he had earned such favours, was filled with 
a new zeal, and his poetical genius displayed for 
a time an almost inexhaustible energy. Scarcely had 
his ‘Wallenstein’ been finished, in 1799, when he 
began his ‘ Mary Stuart.’ This play was finished in 
the summer of 1800, and a new one was taken in 
hand in the same year — the * Maid of Orleans.’ In 
the spring of i8oj the ‘ Maid of Orleans’ appeared on 
the stage, to be followed in 1803 by the ‘Bride of 
Messina,’ and in 1804 by his last great work, his 
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‘ William Tell.’ During the same time Schiller com- 
posed his best ballads, his ‘Song of the Bell,’ 
epigrams, and his beautiful Elegy, not to mention his 
translations and adaptations of English and French 
plays for the theatre at Weimar. After his ‘ William 
•Teir Schiller could feel that he no longer owed his 
place by the side of Goethe to favouj* and friendsldp, 
but to hia own work and worth. His race was run, 
his laurels gained. Hig health., however, was broken, 
and his •bodily frame t oo weak to support the strain 
of his mighty spirit. Death came to his relief, giving 
rest to his mind, and immortality to his name. 

Let us look back once more on the life of Schillci. 
The lives of great men are the lives of martvrs ; e 
cannot regard them as example? to follow, but rather 
as types of human excellence to study and to admire. 
The life of Schiller was not one which manj of iis 
would envy; it was a life of toil and sufTering, of 
aspiration rather than of fulfilment, a long l)attle with 
scarcely a moment of rest for the conqueror to enjoy 
his hard- won triumphs. To pn ambitious man the* 
last ten years of the poet’s life might seem an ample 
reward for the thirty years' war of life which he had 
to fight single-handed. But Schiller was too great 
a man to be ambitious. Fame with him was a means, 
never an object. There was a higher, a nobler aim in 
his life, which upheld him in all his struggles. From 
the very beginning of his career Schiller seems to 
have felt that his life was not his. He never lived for 
himself ; he lived and worked for mankind. He dis- 
covered within himself how much there was of the 
good, the noble, and the beautiful in human nature ; 
he had never been deceived in his friends. And 
such was his sympathy with the world at large 
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that he could not bear to see in any rank of life the 
image of man, the very likeness of God, distorted by 
cunning, pride, and selfishness. His whole poetry 
may be said to be written on the simple text — ‘Be 
true, be good, be noble ! ’ It may seem a short text, 
but truth is very short, and the w^ork of the greatest' 
teachers of mankind has always consisted in the un- 
flinching inculcation of these short truths, ^^here is 
in Schiller’s works a kernel full of immortal growth, 
which will endure long after the brilliant cofiours of 
his^poetry have faded away. That kernel is the man, 
and without it Schiller s poetry, like all other poetry, 
is but the song of sirens. Schiller's character has 
been subjected to that painful scrutiny to which, in 
modern times, the characters of great men arc sub- 
jected ; everything he ever did, or said, or thought 
has been published, and yet it would be difficult, in 
the whole course of his life, to point out one act, one 
word, one thought that could be called mean, untrue, 
•or selfish. From the beginning to the end Schiller 
remained true to himself ; he never acted a part, he 
never bargained with the world. We may differ from 
him on many points of politics, ethics, and religion ; 
but, though we differ, we must always respect and 
admire. His life is the best commentary on his 
poetry; there is never a discrepancy between the two. 
As mere critics, we may be able to admire a poet 
without admiring the man ; but poetry, it should be 
remembered, was not meant for critics only, and its 
highest purpose is never fulfilled, except where, as 
with Schiller, we can listen to the poet and look up to 
the man. 


1850. 



EEBE LECTURE, 

Delivered before the TJniversify^of Cambridge the 2dth of May^ 1808.* 


PART I. 

ON THE STRATIFICxVTION OF LANGUAGE. 

There are few sensations more pleasant than that of 
wondering. We have all experienced it in childhood, 
in youth, and in our manhood, and we may 
that even in our old age this affection of the mind 
will not entirely pass away. If we analyse this 
feeling of wonder carefully, ^\e shall find that it 
consists of two elements. What we mean by wonder- 
ing is not only that we are ..tartled or stunned — 
that I should call the merely passive element of 
wonder. When we say ‘ I wonder,^ we confess that 
we are taken aback, but there is a secret satisfaction 
mixed up with our feeling of surprise, a kind of 
hope, nay, almost of certainty, that sooner or later 
the wonder will cease, that our senses or our mind 
will recover, will grapple with these novel impres- 
sions or experiences, grasp them, it may be, throw 

* This Lecture, translated by M. Louis Havet, forms the hrst 
fasciculos of the ‘ lUblioth^ique de I’Ecole des llautcs Etudew, 
publi6e sous les auspices du Minist^re de rinstniction Pablifj^K* 
Paris, 1869. 
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them, and finally triumph over them. In fact, we 
wonder at the riddles of nature, whether animate or 
inanimate, with a firm conviction that there ia a 
solution to them all, even though we ourselves may 
not be able to find it. 

Wonder, no doubt, arises from ignorance; but 
from a peculiar kind of ignorance ; from might 
be called a fertile ignorance; an ignorance which, 
if we look back at the histor/ of most of our /sciences, 
will be found to have been the mother of all human 
knoTi^edge.' For thousands of years men have looked 
at the earth with its stratifications, in some places 
so clearly mapped out ; for thousands of years they 
must have seen in their quarries and mines, as well 
as we ourselves, the imbedded petrifications of 
organic creatures; yet they looked and passed on 
without thinking more about it — ^they did not 
wonder. Not even an Aristotle had eyes to see ; and 
the conception of a science of the earth, of Geology, 
was reserved for the eighteenth century. 

Still more extraordinary is .the listlessness with 
which during all the centuries that have elapsed since 
the first names were given to all cattle, and to the 
fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field, men 
have passed by what was much nearer to them than 
even the gravel on which they trod — na.mely, the words 
of their own language. Here, too, the clearly marked 
lines of different strata seemed almost to challenge 
attention, and the pulses of former life were still 
throbbing in the petrified forms imbedded in gram- 
mars and dictionaries. Yet not even a Plato had eyes 

1 rh 6avfid(€iy ol dvBpuroi koL pvv iro^ r6 vpohov Ijp^avro 

<pi\o(ro^€iy. — Arist. Met. A. 2 
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to S 06 j or 6Ers “to End. tli6 concGption of ji scicivjo 
of language, of Glottology, was reserved for the 
ninetegnth century. 

I am far from saying that Plato and Aristotle 
knew nothing of the nature, the origin and the pnr- 
*posG of language, or that we have nothing to learn 
from thw works. They, and their successors, and 
their predecessors too, beginning with Herakleitos 
and Demokritos, were startled and almost fascinated 
by the mysteries of human speech as much as by 
the mysteries of human thought; and what we call 
grammar and the laws of language, nay, all the 
technical terras which are still current in our schools, 
such as noun and verb, case and number, injiniiive and 
participle^ all this was first discovered and named by 
the philosophers and grammarians of Greece, to 
whom, in spite of all our new discoveries, I believe 
we are still beholden, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for more than half of our intellectual life. 

But the interest which those ancient Greek phi- 
losophers took in language wa-^ purely philosophical. 
It was the form, far more 1 iian the matter of speech, 
Avhich seemed to them a subject worthy of philo- 
sophical speculation. The idea that there was, even 
in their days, an immense mass of accumulated speech, 
to be sifted, to be analysed, and to be accounted for 
somehow, before any theories on the nature of lan- 
guage could be safely started, hardly ever entered 
their minds; or, when it did, as we see here and 
there in Plato’s Kratylos, it soon vanished, without 
leaving any permanent impression. Each nation 
and each generation has its own problems to solve. 
The problem that occupied Plato in his Kratylos was, 
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if I understand him rightly, the possibility of a per- 
fect language, a correct, true, or ideal language, a 
language founded on his own philosophy, l]^is own 
system of types or ideas. He was too wise a man to 
attempt, like Bishop Wilkins, the actual construction 
of a philosophical language. But, like Leibni?;, he*^ 
just lets us see that a perfect language is conceivable, 
and that the chief reason of the imperfections of real 
language must be found in tke fact that its original 
framers were ignorant of the true nature of things, 
ignorant of dialectic philosophy, and therefore in- 
capable of naming rightly what they had failed to 
apprehend correctly. Plato’s view of actual lan- 
guage, as far as it can be made out from the critical 
and negative rather than didactic and positive dia- 
logue of Kratylos, seems to have been very much the 
same as his view of actual government. Both fall 
short of the ideal, aiid both are to be t^rated only 
in so far as they participate in the perfections of an 
ideal state and an ideal language.* Plato’s Kratylos 
is full of suggestive wisdom. It is one of those books 
which, as we read them again from time to time, 
seem every time like new books : so little do we 
perceive at first all that is pre-supposed in them — 
the accumulated mould of thought, if I may say so, 
in which alone a philosophy like that of Plato could 
strike its roots and draw its support. 

But while Plato shows a deeper insight into the 
mysteries of language than almost any philosopher 
that has come after him, he has no eyes for that 
marvellous harvest of words garnered up in our 

* See Benfey, ‘ Ueber die Aufgabe des Kratylos.* Gottingen, 
186 S. 
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dictionaries, and in the dictionaries of all the races 
of the earth. ^/Vith him language is almost synony- 
mous with Greek, and though in one passage of the 
Kratytos he suggests that certain Greek words miglit 
have been borrowed from the Barbarians, and, more 
•particularly, from the Phrygians, yet that remark, as 
coining from Plato, seems to be pur(dy ironical, a ad 
though it contains, as we know, a germ of truth that 
has proved most fruitful in our modern science of 
langua^, it struck no roots in the minds of Greek 
philosophers. How much oar now science of lan- 
guage differs from the linguistic studies of the 
Greeks ; Iiow entirely the interest which Plato took 
in language is now supplanted hy new interest>, 
is strikingly brought home to us when we see liow 
the Society de Linguistique^ lately founded at Paris, 
and including the names of the most distinguished 
scholars of France, declares iii one of its first statutes 
that ‘ it will receive no coiij||unication concerning 
the origin of languagp the formation of a univer- 
sal language,’ the vei^jpf^phibjecfs which, in the time 
of Herakleitos and reiiuured linguistic studies 

worthy of the consideration of a philosopher. 

It may be that the world was too young in the 
days of Plato, and that the means of communication 
were wanting to enable the ancient philosopher to 
see very far beyond the narrow horizon of Greece. 
With us it is different. The world has grown older, 
and has left to ua in the annals of its various litera- 
tures the monuments of growing and decaying speech. 
The world has grown larger, and we have before u^ 
not only the rel|cs of ancient civilisation in Asia, 
Africa, and Am^&a, but living languages in such 
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number and variety that we draw back almost aghast 
at the mere list of their names. The world has 
grown wiser too, and where Plato could only see 
imperfections, the failures of the founders of human 
speech, we see, as everywhere else in human life, a 
natural progress from the imperfect towards ..the' 
perfect, unceasing attempts at realising the ideal, 
and the frequent triumphs of the human mind over 
the inevitable difficulties of “Uiis earthly condition — 
difficulties, not of man’s own making, but, as I firmly 
believe, prepared for him, and not without a purpose, 
as toils and tasks, by a higher Power and by the 
highest Wisdom. 

Let us look, then, abroad and behold the materials 
which the student of language has now to face. 
Beginning with the language of the Western Isles, 
we have, at the present day, at least 100,000 words, 
arranged as on the shelves of a Museum, in the pages 
of Johnson and Webster. But these 100,000 words 
represent only the best graiialf jliiat have remained in 
the sieve, while clouds of ^^HPhave been winnowed 
off, and while many a valuaSp^rain too has been lost 
l^y mere carelessness. If we counted the wealth of 
English dialects, and if we added the treasures of the 
ancient language from Alfred to Wycliffe, we should 
easily double the herbarium of the linguistic flora of 
England. And what are these Western Isles as com- 
pared to Europe ; and what is Europe, a mere pro- 
montory, as compared to the vast continent of Asia ; 
and what again is Asia, as compared to the whole 
l||ihabitable world ? But there is no corner of that 
*world that is not full of languagegt the very desert 
and the isles of the sea teem wi^irdialects, and the 
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more we recede from the centres of civilisation, the 
larger the number of independent languages, spring- 
ing up in every valley, and overshadowing the 
smaltest island. 

* £c TToXv^tt'Spoy a^tip iXaropog irOwr 
na7rrafi'€<, Trapiovrac iroBty ap^frat tpy.j} 

We are bewildered by the variety of plants, of 
birds, and fishes, and insects, scattered with lavish 
prodigality over lan& and sea; but what is the 
living wealth of that Fauna as compared to the 
winged words wliich fill the air with unceasing 
music ! What are the scanty relics of fossil plants 
and animals, compared to the storehouse of what we 
call the dead languages ! How then can we explain 
it that for centuries and centuries, while collecting 
beasts, and birdvS, and fishes, and insects, while 
studjung their forms, from the largest down to the 
smallest and almost invisible creatures, man has 
passed by this for(‘.st of 8j>eech, without seeing the 
forest, as we say in German, for the very number of 
its trees {Man salt den Wald v^tr lauter Baumennicht)^ 
without once asking how this vast currency could 
have been coined, what inexhaustible mines could 
have supplied the metal, what cunning hands could 
have devised the image and superscription — with- 
out once wondering at the countless treasure in- 
herited by him from the fathers of the human raceP 
Let us now turn our attention in a different 
direction. After it had been discovered that there 
was this great mass of material to be collected, to 
be classified, to be explained, what has the Science 

* Theokritos, xvii. 9. 
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of Language, as yet, really accomplislied ? It has 
achieved much, considering that real work only be- 
gan about fifty years ago; it has achieved little, if 
we look at what still remains to be done. ** 

The first discovery was that languages admit of 
classification. Now, this was a very great discovery, 
and it at once changed and raised the whole character 
of linguistic studies. Languages might have been, 
for all we know, the result o^ individual fancy or 
poetry; words might have been created hete and 
there at random, or been fixed by a convention, more 
or less arbitrary. In that case a scientific classifica- 
tion would have been as impossible as it is if applied 
to the changing fashions of the day. Nothing can 
be classified, nothing can be scientifically ruled and 
ordered, except what has grown up in natural order 
and according to rational rule. 

Out of the great mass of speech that is now 
accessible to the student of language, a number of 
•so-called families have been separated, such as the 
Aryan^ the Semitic, the UraU Altaic, the Indo-Chinese, 
the Dravidian, the Malay o-Folynesian, the Kafir or 
Bd-ntu in Africa, and the Polysynthetic dialects of 
America. The only classes, however, which have 
been carefully examined, and which alone have 
hitherto supplied the materials for what we might 
call the Philosophy of Language, are the Aryan 
and the Semitic, the former comprising the lan- 
guages of India, Persia, Armenia, Greece, and Italy, 
and of the Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic races ; 
the latter consisting of the languages of the Baby- 
lonians, the Syiians, the Jews, the Phenicians, the 
Ethiopians, the Arabs. 
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These two classes include, no doubt, the most 
important languages of the world, if we measure 
the impoii:ance of languages by the amount of in- 
fluence exercised on the political and literary history 
of the world by those who speak them. But eon- 
sic^ered by themselves, and placed in their T>ro[»er 
place in the vast realm of humun speech, they 
describe but a very small segment of the entire 
circle. The complete-ioss of the evidence which they 
place before us in the long series of their literary 
treasures points tlieiii out in an eminent degree as 
the most useful subjects on which to study the 
anatomy of speech, and nearly all the discoveries 
that have been made as to the laws of language, 
the process of composition, derivation, and infltjxi ui, 
have been gained by Aryan and Semitic scliuLirs. 

Far be it from me, therefore, to underrate the 
value of Aryan and Semitic scholarship for a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the Science of Language. But 
while doing full justice to the method adopted by 
Semitic and Aryan scholars i*i the discovery of the 
laws that regulate the growth and decay of language, 
we must not shut our eyes to the fact that our held 
of observation has been thus far extremely limited, 
and that we should act in defiance of the simplest 
rules of sound induction, were we to generalise on 
such scanty evidence. Lot us but clearly see what 
place these two so-called families, the Aryan and 
Semitic, occupy in the great kingdom of speech. 
They are in reality but two centres, two small settle- 
ments of speech, and all we know of them is tlieir 
period of decay, not their period of growth, their 
descending, not their ascending career, their being, 
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as we say in German, not their becoming [ihr 
Gewordensein, nicht ihr Werden). Even in the 
earliest literary documents both the Aryan and Se- 
mitic speech appear before us as fixed and petrified. 
They had left for ever that stage during which 
language grows and expands, before it is arrested 
in its exuberant fertility by means of religious 
or political concentration, by means of oral tra- 
dition, or finally by means a written literature. 
In the natural history of speech, writing, of, what 
in early times takes the place of writing, oral tra- 
dition, is something merely accidental. It represents 
a foreign influence which, in natural history, can 
only be compared to the influence exercised by 
domestication on plants and animals. Language 
would be language still, nay, would be more truly 
language, if the idea of a literature, whether oral 
or written, had never entered men’s minds ; and 
however important the effects produced by this arti- 
‘ ficial domestication of language may be, it is clear 
that our ideas of what language is in a natural state, 
and therefore what Sanskrit and Hebrew, too, must 
have been before they were tamed and fixed by 
literary cultivation, ought not to be formed from an 
exclusive study of Aryan and Semitic speech. I 
maintain that all we call Aryan and Semitic speech, 
wonderful as its literary representatives may be, con- 
sists of neither more nor less than so many varieties 
which all owe their origin to only two historical 
concentrations of wild unbounded speech ; nay, how- 
ever perfect, however powerful, however glorious in 
the history of the world — in the eyes of the student 
of language, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, Hebrew, 
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Arabic, and Syriac, are what a student of natural 
liistory would not hesitate io call ‘ mmistm; unnatu- 
ral, esKceptioiial formations which can never disclose 
to us the real character of language loft to itself to 
follow out its own laws without let or hindrance. 

• For that purpose a study of Oliiiieso and the 
Turanian dialects, a study even of the jargons of the 
savages of Africa, Polynesia, and Melatiesia, is iar 
more instructive thaft the most minute analysis of 
Sanslrrit and Hebrew. The impression which a study 
of Greek and Latin and Sanskrit leaves on our minds 
is that language is a work of art, most complicated, 
most wonderful, most perfect. We have given so 
many names to its outward features, its genders and 
cases, its tenses and moods, its participles, gerunds, 
and supines, that at last we are frightened at our 
own devices. Who can read through all the so-called 
irregular verbs, or look at the thousands and thou- 
sands of words in a Greek Dictionary without feeling 
that he moves about in a perfect labyrinth ? How 
then, we a^k, was this labyrinlh erected ^ How did 
all this come to beP We ourselves, speaking the 
language which we speak, move about, as it were, in 
the innermost chambers, in the darkest recesses of 
that primeval palace, but we cannot tell by what 
steps and through what passages we arrived there, 
and we look in vain for the thread of Ariadne which 
in leading us out of the enchanted castle of oar 
language, would disclose to us the way by which 
we ourselves, or our fathers and forefathers before 
us, have entered into it. 

The question how language came to be what it is 
has been asked again and again. Even a schoolboy, 
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if he possesses but a grain of the gift of wondering, 
must ask himself why mensa means one table, and 
mensoB many tables ; why I love should be amo, I am 
loved amor, I shall love amabo, I have loved amavi, 
I should have loved amavisHem. Until very lately 
two answers only could have been given to such 
questions. Both sound to us almost absurd, yet in 
their time they were supported by the highest 
authorities. Either, it was said, language, ai?d par- 
ticularly the grammatical framework of language, 
was made by convention, by agreeing to call one 
table mmsa, and many tables mensw ; or, and this 
was Schlegel’s view, language was declared to pos- 
sess an organic life, and its terminations, prefixes, 
and suflBixes were supposed to have sprouted forth 
from the radicals and stems and branches of lan- 
guage, like so many buds and flowers. To us it 
seems almost incredible that such theories should 
have been seriously maintained, and maintained by 
men of learning and genius. But what better answer 
could they have given? What better answer has 
been given even now? We have learnt something, 
chiefly from a study of the modem dialects, which 
often repeat the processes of ancient speech, and 
thus betray the secrets of the family. We have 
learnt that in some of the dialects of modern San- 
skrit, in Bengali for instance,' the plural is formed, 

* In my essay * On tbe Relation of Reng:ali to the Aryan and 
Aboriginal Languages of India,’ published in 1847, 1 tried to explain 
these plural suffixes, surh as dig, gawa, //ati, varga, dala. I 
had translated tbl l^t word by band^ supposing from Wilson’s Dic- 
tionary, and from the <S’abda-kalpa-driima that da la could be 
used in tbe sense of band or multitude. I doubt, however, whether 
da la is ever used in Sanskrit in that sense, and I feel certain 
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as it is in Cliinese, Mongolian, Turkish, Fiimish, 
Burmese, and Siamese, also in tlie Dravidian and 
Malay o-Poljnesian dialects, by adding a word ex- 
pressive of plurality, and then appending again th- 
terminations of the singular. We have learnt fi om 
French how a future, je parUrai, oiiii bo lonned by 
an auxiliary verb: ‘I to speak have’ coming to 
mean, I shall speak. We have learnt irom our own 
langi:\ji.ge, whether English or German, that suffixes, 
such as head in godhead, ship in ladyship, dom in 
hitigdom, n’ere originally substantives, having the 
meaning of quality, shape, and state. But I lioubt 


tliat it w’as not used in that sense with sufficient fi.ujuency to 
account for its adoption in Bengali. Dr. Friedricli Miilicr, io his 
useful abstracts of some of the grammars disco - cred by tlie ‘Novara ’ 
in her journey round the earth (18r>7-r>y), has likewise referred 
dal to the Sanskrit dala, but he renders what. I liad in JCnj;lisi) 
rendered by bund, by the German word Band. Tliis can only be 
an accident. I meant hand in the sense of a band of robber^, 
which in German would be llandc. He seems to have misune’er- 
stood me, and to have taken hand for the German Hand, which 
means a ribbon. Might dala in Bengali be the Dravidian tu/a 
or da /a, a host, a crowd, wliich Dr. C/aldwell (}). 107) mentions its a 
possible etymon of the pi ura Using suffix in the Dravidian lan- 
guages ? Bengali certainly took tlie idea of forming its plural.s by 
coinpositipn with words ex'xiressive of jilurality frdro its Dravidian 
neigh lx)U3P8, and it is not impossible that in some cases it might 
have transferred the very word da /a, crowd. This da/aor ta/a 
appears in Tamil as kala and gala, and as Sanskrit U may in 
binhalese be represented by (loka — lo va), I thought that the 
plural termination used in Sinhalese after inanimate nouns might 
possibly be a corruption of the Tamil kala. Mr. Childers, however, 
in his able ‘Essay on the Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns in 
Sinhalese’ (J. K. A. «. 1874, p. 40), thinks that the Sinhalese vain 
is a corruption of the Sanskrit van a, forest, an oxunion which 
seems likewise to be held by Mr. D’Alwis (1. c. p. 48). As a case in 
point, in support of my own opinion, Mr. Childers mentioned to me 
the Sinhalese mal-varu, Sanskrit mula-kura, a wreath- maker, 
a gardener. 
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whether oven thus we should have arrived at a 
thorough understanding of the real antecedents of 
language, unless what happened in the study of the 
stratification of the earth had happened in the study 
of language. If the formation of the crust of the 
earth had been throughout regular and uniform, a^nd 
if none of the lower strata had been tilted up, so 
that even those who run might read, no shaft from 
the surface could have been sunk deep enor^gh to 
bring the geologist from the tertiary strata down to 
the Silurian rocks. The same in language. Unless 
some languages had been arrested in their growth 
Ibring their earlier stages, and had remained on the 
surface in this primitive state, exposed only to the 
decomposing influence of atmospheric action, and to 
the ill-treatment of literary cultivation, I doubt 
whether any scholar would have had the courage to 
say that at one time Sanskrit was like unto Chinese, 
and Hebrew no better than Malay. In the succes- 
sive strata of language thus exposed to our view, we 
have in fact, as in Geology, the very thread of 
Ariadne, which, if we will but trust to it, will lead 
us out of ^le dark labyrinth of language in which 
we live, by the same road by which we and those 
who came before us first entered into it. The more 
we retrace our steps, the more we advance from 
stratum to stratum, from story to story, the more 
shall we feel almost dazzled by the daylight that 
breaks in upon us ; the more shall we be struck, no 
longer by the intricacy of Greek or Sanskrit grammar, 
but by the nArvellous simplicity of the original 
warp of human speech, as preseiwed, for instance, in 
Chinese; by the childlike contrivances, that are at 
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the bottom of Paulo-post Futures and Conditional 
Moods, 

Let no one be frightened at the idea of studying 
a Chinese grammar. Those who can take an interest 
in the secret springs of the mind, in the elements of 
purepreason, in the laws of thought, will find a Chinese 
grammar most instructive, most fascinating. It is 
the faithful photograph of man in his leading- 
strings, ^trying the muscles of his mind, groping his 
way, and so delighted with his first successful grasps 
that he repeats them again and again. It is child’s 
play, if you like, but it displays, like all child’s play, 
that wisdom and strength which are perfect in tlie 
month of babes and sucklings. Every shade of 
thought that finds expression in the highly finibhed 
and nicely balanced system of Greek tenses, moods, 
and particles can be expressed, and has been ex- 
pressed, in that infant language by words that have 
neither prefix nor suffix, no terminations to indicate 
number, case, tense, mood, or person. Every word in 
Chinese is monosyllabic, and the same word, without 
any change of form, may bo used as a noun or verb, 
an adjective, an adverb, or a particle. Thus ta, ac- 
cording to its position in a sentence, may mean great, 
greatness, to grow, very much, very.* 

And here a very important observation has been 
made by Chinese grammarians, an o^lervation which, 
after a very slight modification and expansion, con- 
tains indeed the secret of the whole growth of 
language from Chinese to English, if a word in 
Chinese is used with the bond fide signification o a 
noun or a verb, it is called &full word (shi-tse) 5 i 

* Stanislas Jalien, K-eri'ises Prailqnc.^, p. 1 L 
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it is used as a particle or with a merely determin- 
ative or formal character, it is called an empty word 
(hiu-ts4^). There is as yet no outward diiference 
between full and empty words in Chinese, and this 
renders it all the more creditable to the gram- 
marians of China that they should have perceived 
the inward distinction, even in the absence of any 
outward signs. 

Let us learn then from Chinese grammarians this 
great lesson, that words may become empty, and 
without restricting the meaning of empty words as 
they do, let us use that term in the most general 
^^nse, as expressive of the fact that words may lose 
ipmething of their full original meaning, 
f Let us add to this another observation, which 
the Chinese could not well have made, but which we 
shall see conhrmed again and again in the history of 
language, viz., that empty words, or, as we may also 
call them, dead words, are most exposed to phonetic 
decay. 

It is clear then that, with these two preliminary 
observations, we can imagine three conditions of 
language : — 

1. There may be languages in which all words, 

> En llicher, Chhiensche Orammatihy § 122. Wade, Progressdve 
Course : ‘ On the of Speech,’ p* 102. A dilicrent division of words 

adopted by Chinese^l^mmarians is that into dead and live words, 
ssfe-ts6 andsing-ts{*, the former comprising nouns, the latter verbs. 
The same classes are scmietime-s called tsing-tse and ho-ts6, 
unmoved and moved words. This shows how purposeless it would 
be to try to tind out whether language began with nouns or verbs. 
In the earliest phase of speech the same word was both noun and 
verb, according to the use that was made of it, and it is so still to a 
great extent in Chinese, bee Endlicher, Chinemche GrarnTnatih, 
§ 219, 
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both empty and full, retain their independent form. 
Even words which are used when we should use 
mere sutfixes or terminations, retain their outward 
integrity in Chinese. Thus in Chinese, yin means 
man, tn means crowd, g^in-tu, man-crowd. In this 
confound both gfin and tu continue to be iWt aa 
independent words, more so than in our own com- 
pound man-kind; but nevertheless tu has become 
empty, ^ it only serves^ to determine the preceding 
word gfin, man, and tells us the quantity or iinmher 
in which gin shall be taken. The compound answers 
in intention to our plural, but in form it is wide 
apart from men^ the plural of man. 

2. Empty words may lose their independence, 
may suffer phonetic decay, and dwindle down to 
mere suffixes and terminations. Thus in Burmese 
the plural is formed by to, in Einnish, Mordvinian, 
and Ostiakian by i. As soon as to ceases to be used 
as an independent word in the sense of number, it 
becomes an empty, or, if you like, an obsolete word, 
that has no meaning except as the ex])onent of 
plurality ; nay, at last, it may dwindle down io a 
mere letter, which is then called by grammarians 
the termination of the plural. In this second stage 
phonetic decay may well-nigh destroy the whole 
body of an empty word, but — and this is important 
— no full words, no radicals are as yet attacked by 
that disintegrating process. 

3. Phonetic decay may advance, and does ad- 
vance still further. Full words also mjiy lose their 
independence, and be attacked by the same disease 
that had destroyed the original features of suffixes 
and prefixes. In this state it is frequently impos- 
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siblo to distinguish any longer between the radical 
and formative elements of words. 

If we wished to represent these three stages of 
language algebraically, we might represent the first 
by RR, using R as the symbol of a root which has^ 
suffered no phonetic decay; the second, by R*4-p, 
or p + E, or p + R4p, representing by p an empty 
word that has suffered phonetic change ; the third 

tp, or pr, or prp, when both full and empt^ words 
have been changed, and have become welded together 
into one indistinguishable mass through the intense 
heat of thought, and by the constant hammering of 
the tongue. 

Those who are acquainted with the works of 
Humboldt will easily recognise, in these three stages 
or strata, a classification of language first suggested 
by that eminent philosopher. According to him lan- 
guages can be classified as isolating, agglutinativr,^ 
and inflectional, and his definition of these three 
classes agrees in the main with the description just 
given of the three strata or stages of language. 

But what is curious is that this threefold classifi- 
cation, and the consequences to which it leads, should 
not at once have been fully reasoned out ; nay, that- 
a system most palpably erroneous should have been 
founded upon it. We find it repeated again and 
again in most works on Comparative Philology, that 
Chinese belongs to the isolating class, the Turanian 
languages to the comhi^mio^y,^^Q Aiyan and Semitic 


* AgylutinatiTe seems an unnecessarily uncouth word, and as 
implying a something which glues two words together, a kind of 
Bin&m'fOoaU it is objectionable as a technical term. Combinatory 
Is technically more correct, and less strange than agglutinative. 
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to the inflectional-, nay, Professor Pott' and bis 
school seem convinced that no evolution can ever 
take g^ce from isolating to combinatonj suid from 
combinatory to inflectional speech. We should thus 
be forced to believe that by some inexplicable gram- 
'maltfcal instinct, or by some kind of iuhercrt ne 
cessity, languages were from thejjjbeginning created 
as isolating, or combinatory, or inflectional, and must 
remain so to the end. » 

* Professor Pott in bl.r, artinle, entitled ‘Max Muller iiiui die 
Kennzeiclieii der Sprachverwandtschaft,* published in 1855 in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. ix. p. 412, says, in 
confutation of Bunsen’s view of a real historical progress of langiia/'s 
from the lowest to the highest stage : ‘So cautious an ir'juirer as 
W. von Humboldt declines expressly in the last chapter of his work 
on the IHvirdty of the dtfuctare of JJamao. Laoijtume (p. 414) any 
conclusions as to a real historical progress from one stage of 
language to another, or at least does not commit himself lo any 
definite opinion. This is surely something very different from that 
gradual progress, and it would Ixi a question whether by arlmitting 
such an historical progress from stai^e to .stage, we should not ta>m- 
init an absurdity hardly le.ss x)alpable than by tiydng- to rai.se in- 
fusoria into horses or still further into men. (What was an aUsurdity 
in 1855 does not seem to be so in 187 ) Mr. Bunsen, it is true, 

docs not hesitate to call the iiionesyllabio idiom of the (JhaeMJ an 
inorganic formation. But how can we get from an inoivanic to an 
organic language ? In nature such a thing would be impos;>ible. No 
stone becomes a plant, no plant a tree, by however wonderful a meta- 
morphosis, except, in a different sense, by the process of nutrition, 
i.e, by regeneration. The former question, which Mr. Bunsen 
answers in the affirmative, is disposed of by him with the shcjrt 
dictum : “ The question whether a language can lie Kuppo.sed to 
begin with inflections, appears to u.s simply an abHurdity ”~ but 
unfortunately be does not condescend by a clear illustration tr> 
make that absurdity palpable. Why in intiectional languages 
should the grammatical form alwa 3 ^s have adoed itself to the 
matter subsequent!}^ and ah esptra? Why should it not jairtialiy 
from the beginning have been created with it and in it, as having 
a meaning with something else, but not having antecedently a 
meaning of its own ? ’ 
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It is strange that those scholars who hold that no 
transition is possible from one form of language to 
another should not have seen that there is rej-lly no 
language that can be strictly called either isolating, or 
combinatory, or inflectional, and that the transition 
from one stage to another is in fact constantly tal^,m^? 
place under our v^y noses. Even Chinese is not free 
from combinatory forms, and the more highly de- 
veloped among the combinatc^y languages show the 
dearest traces of incipient inflection. The difficulty 
^ not to show the transition of one stratum of speech 
into another, but rather to draw a sharp line between 
; ' the different strata. The same difficulty was felt in 
Geology, and led Sir Charles Lyell to invent such 
pliant names as Eocene, Meiocene, and Tleiocene, 
names which indicate a mere dawn, a minority, or 
a majority of new formations, but do not draw a 
fast and hard line, catting off one stratum from tlfb 
other. Natural growth, and even merely mechanical 
' accumulation and accretion, here as elsewhere, are 
so minute and almost imperceptible that they defy 
all strict scientific terminology, Hhd force upon us 
the lesson that we must be satisfied with an ap- 
proximate accuracy. For practical purposes Hum- 
boldt’s classification of languages may be quite suf- 
^.ficient, and we have no difficulty in classing any given 
language, accorvling to the prevailing character of its 
formation, as either isolating, or combinatory, or in- 
flectional. But when we analyse each language more 
carefull}^ we find there is not one exclusively isolating, 
or eicclusively combinatory, or exclusively inflectional. 
The power of composition, which is retained unim- 
paired through every stratum, can at any moment 
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place an inflectional on a level with an isola|ing 
and a combinatory language. A con(|>ound such as 
the Sanskrit go-duh, cow-milking, differs little, if 
at all, from the Chinese nieu-gu, varcar, lac. or in 
the patois of Canton, ngau ii, cow- milk, befon* 
it takes tbe terminations of th^ nominative, which 
is, of course, impossible in ftiinese* 

So again in English New-toivn^ in Greek Nvax- 
polis, would be aimplv ^mbinatory compounds. 
Even N&Ujton would still belong to the combinatory 
stratum j but Naples would have to be classed lu 
belonging to the inflectional stage. 

Finnish, Hungtirian, Turkish, and the Dravidian 
languages belong in the main to the combirator} 
stratum ; but having received a considerable aiuo ini 
of literary cultivation, they all alike uxhibit forms 
which in every sgnse of the word are inflectional. 
If in Finnish, for instance, we find hisi, in the 
singular, hand, and Icadety in the plural, hands, we 
see that phonetic corruption has clearly reached the 
very core of the noun and gi rise to a i)lural 
more decidedly inflifetional than the Greek 
or the English hands. In Tamil, where the suflix 
of the plural is gai, we have indeed a regular 
combinatory form in kei-gai, hands; but if the 
same plural suflSx gai is added to kal, stone, the 
euphonic rules of Tamil require, not only a change 
in the suffix, which becomes ka^, but likewise a 
modification in the body of the word, kal being 
changed to kar. We thus get the plu ral karka/, 
which in every sense of the word is an inflectional 
form. In this plural suffix gai, Dr. Caldwell has 
recognised the Dravidian taia or daia, a host, a 
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cro^d; arid thougb, as he admits himself in tlie 
lecond editioi|^{p, 143), the evidence in support of 
this etymology may Aot be entirely saliisfactory, the 
steps by which the learned author of the Grammar 
of the Dravidian lahguages ha^ traced the plural 
termination lu in X^lugn back to the samQ.ioriginal 
suffix kai a^lnit of nttl^oiibt. 

^Evidence of a similar kind may easily be found in 
jpjft Iframmar, whether ap isolating, cpmbinatory, 
inflectional language, wherever there is^’&vidence 
as to the ascending or descending progn)||s of any 
particular form of speech. Ever|^where amalgama- 
tion points back to combination, and combination 
back to juxtapo8|fcicn ; everywhere isolating speech 
tends towards terminational form% and terminat^onal 
forms become inflectional. ' 

I may best be able to explain tlm view clmTiidaly 
held with ♦regard to th# strata or language b^ a 
reference to the strata of the earth. Here, tpo, 
where different strata have |^en tilted up, it might 
seem at first sight as if they were arranged per- 
pendicularly and side by side, ftine underlying the 
other, none presupposing the other. But as the 
geologist, on tjhe strength of more general evidence, 
has to reverse this perpendicular position, and to re- 
arrange his strata in their natural or(||r, and as they 
followed each other horizontally, the Irtudent of lan- 
guage too is irresistibly driven to the same conclusion. 
No language can by any possibility be inflectional 
without having passed through the combinatory and 
isolating stratum ; no language can by any possi- 
bility be combinatory without clinging with its 
roots to the underlying stratum of isolation. Unless 
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Sanskrit and 6re^ ulld Hebrew ha^ pAed through 
the cofhbinaterj stratum, uay,^ni!l% at 80||e tinm 
or other, (hef had h(jlh bet^r than Chinee, the^ 
present form would be as glAWn miracle as the 
existence of chalk ^and the slriS[a associated with it) 
witi^ou^n underlying*' stratum o^te (and the 
strata JHocifited with it) 5 %r a strat un- 

supported by the trias or th^ system oPiew r|d sand- 
stone. Bunsente dictum, that ‘ the questibu Aether 
a language can begin with inflebtioi|| implies an. 
iibsurditjjl’ may luive seemed too strongly worded ; 
but if he took inflectionii in the ceinniouly received 
meaning, in the sense of something that may ho 
added or removed, h'om a base iri|prder to define or 
to modify its meaf^ng, then surely the simpl^^rga- 
ment ex nihilo nihil Jit is sufficient to prove that the 
inflectiJlis must ha vo been something by themselves, 
bllore they became inflec Ans relatively to the base, 
aid that the base too must have existed by itself, 
before it could be defined and modified by the addi- 
tion of such inflections. 

QiLt we need not depiuid on P^^r^ logical argu- 
ments, when we have historical evioence to appeal 
to. As far as we know the history ol^language, we 
see it everywhere confined within those three greatl 
stram or zon|j| which we have just described. There 
are inflectionll changes, no doubt, which cannot us 
yet be explained, such as the m in the accusative 
singular of masculine, feminine, and in the noinina- 
ilive and accusative of neuter nouns ; or the change 
of vowels ^tween the Hebrew Piel and Pwl, Hiphu 
and Hophaiy where we might certainl}^ feel tempted 
to adisit formative agencies different from juxtaposi- 
VOL. lii» E 
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tion and c^bination. But # we consider liow in 
Sanskr^ the Vetic instrumental asvebhis 

(Lat. equobus) becomes before%)ur very eyes a/?vais 
(Lat. equis)i andil^w such changes as Bruder^ 
brother, and Bruderl brethren, Ich weiss^ I know, 
A.S. wdt, ^d Wi'i" wissen, we know, W'^-on^ 

have JI^eeifeSeMiained as tUfe results of purfelylftSechani- 
cal, i.e* comlroatory proicjeedings, we need not despair 
of further progress in the same direc^tion. One thing^ 
I is certain, wherever inflection has yielded to a 
rafenal analysis, it has invariably been i^ognised 
as the result of a previous combination, and wher- 
ev<^ combination has been traced back to an earlier 
stage, that earliei||; stage has been simple juxtaposi- 
tion. .j;,3?he primitive blocks of Cl||feLese and the most 
perplexing agglomerates of Greek can be explained 
as the result of one continuous forimtive process, 
whatever the material ellments may be on wb,i<|jHt 
w^as exercised ; nor is it possible even toimagi]^|dn 
the formation of language more than these iRe 
strata through which hithJPib all humhh speedbL j|as 
passed. ^ 

All we can do is to subdivide each stratum, and 
thus, for insttktice, distinguish in the second stratum 
^he suffixing (R-f p) from the prefixing (p + E]|^ and 
from the affi.xing (p + E-fp) liinguages|| 

A fourth class, the Infixing or indlpsulating lan- 
guages, are but a variety of the affixing class, for 
what in Bask or in the polysynthetic dialects of 
America has the appearance of actual insertion of 
mrmative elements into the body of a base, can be 
explained more rationally by the former existence of 
simpler bases to which modifying suffixes dt pre- 
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fixes have once been added, but not so firmly as to 
exclude tiie addition of new suifixes at the end of 
the bj^e, instead of, as with us, at the end of the 
compouiid. If we could say in Greek osifc-^i-pu. 
instead of or in Sanskrit yu-mi-na~<^, in- 

ste8.d of yu-na-jj'-mi, we should have a real be^dn- 
niiig of so-called incapsulatint^ formatiilksJ 

A few instances will place the iionnul prcfjress of 
^ language front stratum to stratum more clearly be- 
fore our eyes. Wa liave setni that in the most 
ancient Chinese every word is monosyllabic, every 
word tells, and there are, as yet, uo jufiixes by which 
one word is derived from another, no case teriniva- 
tious by which the relation of om word to anotluu' 
could be indicated. How, then, does Clunese dis- 
tinguis.|i between the son of the father, and the 
fatlu.T of the sou? Simply by posiUori. Jni is 
father, tz^, son; thereforf in the oldest Chinese fu 
tze might boson of tin* father, tz6 fu, father of 
the son. This rule admits of no exception but one. 
If a Chinese wants to say a r]ue glass^ he puts wine 
first and glas!^ last, as n> English. If he wants to 
say a glass of wine, he puts glass first and wine last* 
Thus i-pei thsieu, acup of wine; thsieu pci, a 
wine-cup. When it was felt t<:> be desimble to mark 
the word which is in the genitive more distinctly, the 
word ki was jplactd after it, and people said, fu A:i 
tze, the son of the father. In the Mandarin dialect 
this Jfci is represented by ti, and is added so con- 
stantly to the governed word that, to all inhmts 
and purposes, it may be treated as what we call the 


Cf. D. G. Brinton, The Mytlu of the New H'wrWj, p- 6, not«. 
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termination of the genitive. Originally this hi was 
a relative, or rather a demonstrative, pronoun, 
and it continues to be used as such in the ancient 
Chinese.' 

It is perfectly true that Chinese possesses no de- 
rivative sufl^es ; that it cannot derive, for instance, 
hinijly fromm noun, such as hing^ or adjectives like 
visible and invisible from a verb videre^ to see. Yet 
the same idea which we express fcy invisible is 
expressed without difficulty in Chinese, only in a 
different way. They say khan-pu-kien, I-behold- 
ailfl-do-not-see,f and this to them conveys the same 
idea as the English invisible^ though more exactly 
invisible might be rendered by kien, to see, pou-te, 
one cannot, ti, which. 

We cannot in Chinese derive from ferrw^y iron, 
a new substantive ferrarius, a man who works in 
iron, a blacksmith ; /errorm, an iron mine, alii 
again ferrariarius, a man who works in an iij^zi 
mine. All this is possible in an inflectional language 
only. But it is not to be supposed that in Chinese 
there is an independent expression for every^ingle 
conception, even for those which are clearly second- 
ary and derivative. If an arrow in Chinese is shi, 
then a maker of arrows (in Old French Jlechier, in 
English fletcher) is called an arrow-mt.n, shi-gfin. 
Shui means water, fu, man ; hence shiii-fu, a water- 
man, a water-carrier. The same word shui, water, 

* Julien, Kxtrc'im Pf'ati{piv% p. 120. Endlicher, Chitiemche 
Grammatik^ § 161. See also Noldeke, Or\ent und Occident, vol. 
i. p. 759. Grammar of the Barnu 'Language (London, 1853), p. 
55, ‘In the Treaty the genitive is supplied by the relative pronoun 
agu, singularly corroborative of the Rev. R. Garnett’s theory pf the 
genitive case,5 
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if followed by sheu, band, stands for stecrsjnjui, 
literally, water-hand. Kin ineiin.s gold, tsiang, 
makea; lienee kin-tsiang, a gold-smith. Shu 
means writing, sheu, hand; hence ehii-sheu, a 
writer, a copyist ; literally, a writing-hand. 

^ transition from such compounds to really ^ oui- 
binatory speech is extremely easy. Lei sheu, in the 
sense of hand, become obsolete, and be replatn^d iu 
^ the ordinary language by another word for hand ; 
and let such namcH as shu-shou, author, or shui- 
sheu, boatsman, be retained, and the people who 
speak Ihis language will soon accustom ilnunselves 
to look upon sheu as a mere derivative, and usi it 
by a kind of false analogy, even where the original 
meaning of sheu, hand, would not have been appli- 
cable.’ 

We can watch the same process even in compara- 
tively modern languages. ^ In Anglo-Saxon, for in- 
stance, had means state, order. It is used as an 
independent word, and continued to be bo used as 
hite as Spenser, who wrote 

* Cuddie, I wnte thou konst little good, 

So vainly t’ advaunco thy headlesse hood.’ 

• * Time changes the mcaniuf^ of 'vords as it does their pound. 
Thus, many oid words are retained in compounds, hut have lost 
their ori^ 4 inal signification. ‘k'cu, mouth, has been rtJplaced in 
collocpiial usage by 'tsui, but it is still employed extensively in 
compound terms and in derived senses. Thus, k'w ai* 'k'cu, a rapid 
talker, .men Veu, door, ,kwan Veu, custom house. So also inub, 
the original w'ord for eye, has given place to yen, tsing, “r ’yen 
alone. It is, however, employed wdth other wof^h in derived peMHe<. 

muh hi a', at present; muh luh, table of contents.’ ‘The 
primitive word for head, shell, has been replaced by .t'eu. hut is 
retaineri with various words in combination. t.seh Vheu, 

robber chief.’ Edkins, Grammar of the Ckimae Colh^nl Unguage, 
2nd edition, 1864, p. 100. 
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After a time, however, hddj as an independent 
word, was lost, and its place taken by more classical 
expressions, such as habit, nature, or disposition. 
But there remained such compounds as mau’-had, 
the state of man, Ood-hdd, the nature of God ; and 
in these words the last element, being an empty 
word and no longer understood, was soon looked 
upon as a mere suffix. Having lost its vitality, it 
was all the more exposed to phone^cic decay, and 
became both hood and head. 

Or, let us take another instance. The name given 
to the fox in ancient German poetry was Regin-hart. 
Regin in Old High German means thought or cunning, 
hart, the Gothic hardu, means strong. This hart ^ 
corresponds to the Greek Kpdros, which, in its adjec- 
tival form of Kparrj^, forms as many proper names in 
Greek as hart in German. In Sanskrit the same 
word exists as kratu, meaning intellectual rather 
than bodily strength, a shade of meaning which is 
still perceivable even in the German hart, and in the 
English ha7\i and hardy. Reginhart, therefore, was 
originally a compound, meaning ^ thought- strong,’ 
strong in cunning. Other words formed in the same 
or a very similar manner are : — Peranhart and Bern- 
hart, literally, bear-minded, or bold like a bear ; 
Ebvrhart, boar- minded ; Engil-hart, angel-minded ; 
Gothart, god-minded ; Egin-hart, fierce-minded ; 
Hugihart, wise-minded or strong in thought, the 
English Hogarth, In Low German the second ele- 
ment, hart, lost its h and became ard. This ard 
ceased to convey any definite meaning, and though 
in some of the words which are formed by ard we 
* Grimm, Deutsche Grammatih^ ii. 339. 
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may still discover its original power, it soon became 
a mere derivative, and was added promiscuously to 
form n4?\v words. In the Low German luune for tlie 
fox, Reinacrty neither the first nor the second word 
tells us any longer anything, and the two words 
togtither have become a mere proper name. In o! her 
words the first portion retains its meaning, but the 
second, ard, "is nothing but a suffix. Thus wt‘ find 
the Low Germtn dronk-anJ^ a drunkard ; dich-ard, a 
thick fellow ; rlk-ard^ a rich fellow; tjerard, a miser. 
In Englisli awecf-ard, originally a very sweet person, 
has ])eer changed and resuscitated as mect-hcart^^ 
by tiie same process which changed shamv/asl hi to 
shamefaced. But, still more curious, this suffix ard, 
which hb(\ lost all life and meaning in Low German, 
was taken over as a convenient derivative by the 
Itomam^e languages. After having borrowed a 
number of words such as renard, fox, and proper 
names like Bernard, Bkhard, Gerard, the framers (d 

’ Cf. the German Liebbart, in Anslielm, 1, 3;jr>, Grimm, 

Deutsche Grammatili, iii. 707. I feci more doubtful now an to 
mvectard. Dr. MorrD inentioTi'j it in his Tlistoneuf Outlines oj 
ICiujUsIl t'rraminav, ]i. 219; but Koch, when difiCUssintT the saimj 
dorivatious in his Etujlish does not ^,dve the word. Mr, 

Skeat writes to me : ‘The form really used in Middle Knglihh is 
meetimj. Three examples are given in Stratmann. One of the 
be.st is in iny e<lition of William of Talernc, where, however, it 
(Xjcurs not once only (a« given by Stratrnann), hMifour times : \ iz. 
in lines 916, 1.7:17, 2799, 308H. The lines are : 

“ N li, serte-i, steetinfjf he seido' that schal X neuer:" 916 

“ &; seido ms withe tnretivg, welcome 1 ” 16.17 

Sertes, rn'cting, thmt is soth. seido william thanne.'* 27{»9 
“ treuli, sweiing, that is soth* seide •.villiarn tbiine.” 

Thfcdateof this poem is about A. d. 1360. 8hakeHf>eare has both 
forms: \vi. sreecting sieeet'heart. Chaucer has mete )u‘He^ 
we should use meet-heart' 
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the new Eomance dialects used the same termination 
even at the end of Latin words. Thus they formed 
not only many proper names, like Abeillard, Bayard^ 
Brossard, but appellatives like leccardo, a gourmand, 
linguardOy a talker, criard^ a crier, codardo^ Prov, 
coarty Fr. couardy a coward.* That a German word 
harty meaning strong, and originally strength, should 
become a Roman suffix may seem strange ; yet we no 
longer hesitate to use even Hindustani^ words as Eng-,^ 
lishjsuffixes. In Hindustani v^lS, is used to form 
many substantives. If Dilli is Delhi, then Dill- 
vAlS. is a man of Delhi. Go is cow, go-valaa 
cow-herd, contracted into gvala. Innumerable words 
can thus be formed, and as the derivative seemed 
handy and usefift, it was at last added even to 
English words, for instance in ‘ Competition wallah/ 
These may seem isolated cases, but the principles 
on which they rest pervade the whole structure of 
language. It is surprising to see how much may 
be achieved by an application of those principles, 
how large results may be obtained by the smallest 
and simplest means. By means of the single radical 
i or y fi (originally ya), which in the Aryan languages 
means to go or to send, the almost unconscious 
framers of Aryan grammar formed not only their 
neuter, denominative, and causative verbs, but their 
passives, their optatives, their futures, and a con- 
siderable number of substantives and adjectives. 
Every one of these formations, in Sanskrit as well 
as in Greek, can be explained, and has been ex- 

* Diez, Orammatiki ii, 358. Grimm, Deutsche GrammUtikt 
i. p. 340, 700. 
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plained as the result of a combination between any 
given verbal root and tbe radical t or yH. 

There is, for instance, a root nak, expressive of 
perishing or destruction. We have it in nak, niglit ; 
Latin iiox^ Greek meaning originallj tbe waiiing, 
th% disappearing, the death of day. We have Die same 
root in composition, as for instance, f/iva-iuilv. lifc- 
destroyiiig ; and by moans of suffixes Greek lias 
formed from it a dead body, vtK-v^, dead, and 

ill the plural, the deported. In Sanskrit this 
root is turned into a siinjde verb, n.is-a-ti, he 
perishes. But in order to give to it a more dist inctly 
neuter meaning, a new verbal base is formed by 
composition with ya, nas-ya-ti, be goes to destruc- 
tion, he perishes. 

By the same or a very similar pi'ocess denominative 
verbs are formed in Sanskrit to a very large extent. 
IVoua rii^an, king, we form rfi^d-ya-te, he bebaves 
like a king, literally, he goes the king, be acts tlie 
king, il a Vallure (Vun roL From kiiinari, girl, 
kumiir&-ya-te, he behaves -dve a girl, etc.' 

Alter raising nas nasa, and adding the same 
radical y a, Sanskrit produces a causative verb, iirisa- 
ya-ti, he sends to destruction, the Latin necare. 

In close analogy to the neuter verb nasyati, the 
regular passive is formed in Sanskrit by composition 
with ya, but by adding, at the same time, a different 
set of personal terminations. Thus na«- j a-ti means 
he perishes, while naj!f-ya-te means be is destroye<l. 

* See my Sanscrit Grammar, § 407. I doiibt whether in (Ireek 
ayy4KKof is a denominative verb and standw for Ary«A(a)/(4j (<‘urtiuK, 
Chranola^ic, p 58). I should prefer to explain il ii« aya ya^‘tu, to 
proclaim, as a verb of the fourth class. 
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The usual terminations of the Optative in Sanskrit 
are : 


yam, 

yas, 

yAt, 

yama. 

yata, 

yus, f 

or, after bases ending in 

vowels : 



iyam, 

is, 

it, 

ima, 

ita, 

iyuB. 

In Greek : 






iqr, 


•n, 


tr/re, 

tEV, 

or, after bases ending in o : 

f 


i/ii, 


b 

t/uiq 

trc, 

l£}\ 

In Latin ; 






icm 

ies 

iet 

— 

— 

ient, 

ini, 

is, 

it, 

irnus, 

itis, 

int. 


If we add these terminations to the root AS, to 
be, we get the Sanskrit s-y-am for as-yam : 


syam, 

syas, 

syat, 

syam a, 

syata, 

syns. 

Greek ia- 

.{rjvj contracted to etrjv: 



f'iqi', 


eh], 

th]]iev, 

urjre, 

ale V, 

Latin es^iem, chan 

ged to 

siem, sim, 

and erim: 

siem, 

sies. 

sict,^ 

— 

— 

sient, 

sim, 

sis, 

sit,* 

sinius, 

sitis. 

Sint. 

crim, 

eris, 

erit, 

erimus, 

eritis, 

erint. 


If we add the other termination to a verbal base 
ending in certain vowels, we get the Sanskrit bhara- 
iyani, contracted to bhareyain : 

bhar^yara, bhares, bharet, bharoraa, bhareta, bhareyus, 

' Lex Repetund., ‘ceivis romanus ex hace lege siet, nepDtesque— 
ceiveis romanei jiistei sunto.’ Cf. Egger, Lot, Scrm. VetnH. Ildiq. 
p. 245. Meunier, in Minwtrcs deUi^mHc dc Linguistique de Paris, 
p vol. i. p. 34. 

if# 2 used as long by Plautus; cf. Neue, PormenlcJirey ii. 
p. 840. 
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in Greek : 

<J)ipo-ipi, (pifW~L(:, (^mm-ipEVy y>fpO“tr£, tjtfpo-tiv^ 

ill Lal1ii/6Y(?-fm, changed ioferem, used in the sense 
of a future, but replaced* in the first person by /emm, 
the subjunctive of the present : 

feram, feres, feret, fereimis. fijreiis, h>rcri, 
Perfect Subjunctive : 

tul-erim, tul-eri^, tul-erit, tn]-(Timus, tul-eritis^, tul-erint. 

Here we liavt? clf'iirl) the same auxiliary verb, i or 
ya, again, and wo are driven to admit that what we 
now call an optative or potential mood, was originally 
a kind of future, funned by ya, to go, verj much 
like the French je vads dire, I am going to S'iy, I 

I ^ ? 3 4 18 

shall say, or like the Zulu ngi-ya-ku-tanda. I go 

3 4 

to love, I shall love. ^ The future would afterwards 
assume the cliaract(‘r of a civil command, as ^thou 
wilt go ’ may be used even by us in the sense of ‘go^; 
and the i!n 2 )erative wnmld dwindle away into aiioten- 
tial, as we may say : ^ go and yon will see,’ in the 
same sense as, ‘if you go, } a will see.’ 

' In old Latin the tenninatiun of the first per-on sin^^ular was 
evt, and Le|»^ restores forms in am instead of av( in Tlautus. Thus 
Quirililianiivff . says : ‘Quid? non Cato Censorius dioam et 
faciani^ di^^t faciem scripsit, eundemqiic in ceteris, quae simi- 
liter cadunt, modum tenuit? quod ct ex veteribus ejus libri.s 
manifestum est, et a Messala in libro de s. littera posituni.’ None, 
Forme ulehre, ii. p. 318. The introduction of feram, ori^dnally a 
subjunctive, to express the future in the first person, reminds us of 
the distinction in English between I ghall and tJum icilt, though the 
analogy fails in the first person plural. In Homer tlic use of the 
subjunctive for the future is well known. See Ciirtius, Chronolntjie, 
p 50, 

* Historically the i in Uderitu should be long in too subjunctive 
of the perfect, short in the future. 

* lUeek, On the Concord, p. Ixvi. 
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The terminations of the future are : 
Sanskrit : 


syami, syuwsi, 
Greek : 

syati, 

sy^mas, 

syatha, 

syanti ; 

(TW, 

Latin : 

ereic, 

(ret, 

ffOpEUy 

ffcrc, 

(Torn ; 

ero, 

eris, 

erit, 

erimufl, 

eritis, 

erunt. 

In 

these terminations w^e have 

really two auxi- 


liary verbs, the verb as, to be, and ya, to go, and 
by adding them to any given root, as, for instance, 
DA, to give, we have the Sanskrit (da-as-y^-mi) : 

da-s-ya-mi, da-s-ya-si, dil-s-ya-ti, da-s-ya-mas, da-s-ya-tha, d^-s-va-nti ; 

Greek (Sco-sa-^LO)) : 

fw-n-.ft, ^w-O’-ere, 2w-o'-rn/a<. 

Latin ; 

pot-ero, pot- oris, pot-erit, pot-erimus, pot-eritis, pot-ernnt. 

A verbal form of very frequent occurrence in 
Sanskrit is the so-called gerundive participle which 
signifies that a thing is necessary or proper to be 
done. Thus from budh, to know, is formed bodh- 
ya-s, one who is to be known, cognosce^us from 
guh, to hide, guh-ya-s, or goh-ya-s, o^whois to 
be hidden, literally, one who goes to a state of hiding 

* In 5ci*(ra>, for hworlaif the i or y is lost in Greek as usual. In other 
verbs and y are both lost. Hence Ttutclof becomes reueaWf and 
reyw, the so-called Attic future. Bopp, Yergh^ch, GrammatMi, 
firet ed. p. In Latin we have traces of a similar future in 

forms like cap-w^ etc. See Neiie, IWmenlelirc, ii. p. 421. 

The Epic dialect sometimes doubles the «r when the vowel is short, 
alS«ir(rojuat. But this can hardly be considered a relic of the original 
because the same reduplication takes place sometimes in the 
Aorist, 4y^\a(r(ra, 
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or being hidden ; from yagf, to sacrifice, ya^g-ya-s, 
one who is or ought to be worshipped. Here, aguin, 
what ip going to be becomes gradually what will be, 
and lastly, what shall be. In Greek we find but few 
analogous forms, such as ayios^ holy, d-Ti>y-i-op, to be 
hated ; in Latin, to be taken out ; in 

Gothic anda-nein-ja, to be taken un, to be accepted, 
agreeable, German angenehm,^ 

While thef^erundive participles in ya are formed 
on the sam« principle as the verbal bases in ya of 
the passive, a number of substantives in ya seem to 
have been formed in close analogy to the bases of 
denominative verbs, or the bases of neuter verbs, in 
all of which the derivative ya expresses originally 
the act of going, behaving, and at last of simple 
being. Thus from vid, to know, we find in Sanskrit 
vid-y&., knowing, knowledge; from si, to lie down, 
^?ayy3;, resting. Analogous forms in Latin are 
gaudr-ir-umy stud-i-um^ or, with feminine terminations, 
in-ed-i-a^ in^-vid^i^a^ jjer-nic-i^esy scab^ues ; in Greek, 
fjLav-L-a^ d/jLapr-i-a or dndpr f-ov y in German, nume- 
rous abstract nouns in i and e? 

This shows how much can be achieved, and has 
been achieved, in language with the simplest mate- 

* See Bopp, Vei’gleichende Grwnimatili^ §§ 897, 898. Thef-c 
verbal adjectives should be carefully distinguished from nominal 
adjectives, such as Sanskrit div-yd-s, divinus, originally div-t 
a-s, \.e> divi-bhavas, being in heaven; o/K€ius, domesticus, originally 
oUti-o-s, being in the house. These are adjectives formed, it would 
seem, from old locatives, just as in Bask we can form from I'tc/ie, 
house, etche-tiCy of the house, and etohe-tie-acoa^ he who is of the 
house; or from son, scmea-rerif of the son, and simHui-ren-af 

he who is of the son. See W. J. van Eys, Euai de Orammaire de 
la Langne Basgtie, 1867, p. 16. 

® Bopp, Vergleichende GTo/nvmatik^ §§ 888-898. 
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rials. Neuter, denominative, causative, passive verbs, 
optatives and futures, gerundives, adjectives, and 
substantives, all are formed by one and tb§ same 
process, by means of one and the same root. It is 
no inconsiderable portion of grammar which has thus 
been explained by this one root ya, to go, and' we 
learn again and again how simple and yet how 
wonderful are the ways of language, if we follow 
them up from stratum to stratum ta> their original 
starting-point. 

Now, what has happened in these cases has hap- 
pened over and over again in the historj" of language. 
Everything that is now formal, not only derivative 
suffixes, but everything that constitutes the gram** 
matical framework and articulation of language, 
originally material. What we now call the termina- 
tions of cases were mostly local adverbs; what we 
call the personal en lings of verbs were personal pro- 
nouns. Suffixes and affixes were mostly independent 
words, nominal, verbal, or pronominal; there is, in 
fact, nothing in language that is now empty, or dead, 
or formal, that was not originally full, and alive, and 
material. It is the object of Comparative Grammar 
to trace every formal or dead element back to its 
life-like form ; and though this resuscitating process 
is by no means complete, nay, though in several cases 
it seems hopeless to try to discover the living type 
from which proceeded the petrified fragments which 
we call terminations or suffixes, enough evidence has 
been brought together to establish on the firmest 
basis this general maxim, that Nothing is dead in 
any language that was not originally alive ; that 
notliing exists in a tertiary stratum that does not 
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find its antecedents and its explanation in tlie s6- 
^ condarjr or primary stratum of humjiti speech. 

A^ter having explained, as far as it was possible in 
so fitort a tiirffe, what I consider to be the right view 
of me stratij|0^ion of human speech, I should have 
wished to be able td^ Ifeow to you how the aspect 
of some of the difficult aiivl most inten sting 

problems of our science is changed if we look at 
^ them |gain with the new light which we liave gained 
regarding necessary antecedents of all language. 
Let me only'^call your attention to one of the most 
contested points in the Science of Language. The 
question whether we may assign a comiuoii origin 1o 
the Aaryan and Semitic languages has been discussed 
over and over again. No one thinks now (T deriving 
Sanskrit from Hebrew, or Hebrew" from Sanskrit ; 
the only question is whether at some time or other 
the two languages could ever have formed part of 
one and the same body nf speech. There are scholars, 
and very eminent scholars, who deny all similarity 
between the two; while others have collected materials 
that would seem to make it difficult to assign such 
numerous coincidences to mere chance. Nowhere, 
in fact, has Bacon’s observation on this radical dis- 
tinction between different men’s dispositions for phi- 
losophy and the sciences been more fully verified than 
among the students of the Science of Language 
Maximum et velut radicate discrim^en ingeniorumy 
quoad philosophiam et scientiasj illud ent, quod aka 
ingenia sint fortiora et aptiova ad notanda^ reruni 
differentiae ; alia ad notandas rerum similitudvrics. 

Utrumque autem ingenium facile labiiur 

in excessumy prensando aut gradus rerum, aut um-- 
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Before, however, we enter upon an examination 
id the evidence brought forward by difltereiit scholars^ 
in support of their conflicting theories, it is oijr first 
itftity to ask a preliminary question, ^z. What Hnd 
of evidence have we any righto expla|p considMugf 
that both Sanskrit and Heblw belongf in the s^tfe 
in which we know them, to tli^inflectional stratum 
of speech? 

Now, it is quite true that Sanskrit ^nd !]|;ebrew 
had a separate existence long before t ||l y rea(ihed 
the tertiary stratum, before they becanre thoroughly 
inflectional ; and that consequently they can share 
nothing in common that is peculiar to the inflectional 
stratum in each, nothing that is the result ||||)ho- 
netic decay, which sets in after combinatory ^rma- 
tions have become unintelligiUe and traditional. I 
mean, supposing that the pronoun of the first per- 
son had been originally the same in the Semitic 
and Aryan languages, supposing that in the Hebrew 
an-oki (Assyrian an-aku, Phen. anak) the last 
portion, oki, was originally identical with the San- 
skrit ah in ah am, t^e Greek iy in iy-w, it would still 
be useless to attempt to derive the termination of the 
first person singular, whether in k fi,tal-ti or in ekt ol, 
from the same typo which in Sanskrit appears as mi 
or am, or a, in tuda-mi, atud-am, tutod-a. There 
cannot be between Hebrew and Sanskrit the same 
relationship as between Sanskrit and Greek, if indeed 
the term of relationship is applicable even to Sanskrit 
and Greek, which are really mere dialectic varieties 
of one and the same type of speech. 

The question then arises. Could the Semitic and 

* BacoB, Kovum Orgamm^ i. 55. 
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Aryan l^ngu^s have been identipl during the 
s^ond 6^ combinatory period^ Here, as before, the 
a^Bwe]; must be, I believe, decidedl)’ negative, for 
not. only are Jbe empty words which are used iW 
derlputive pt&oses <|j^ rent in each, but, what is 
far^more C!®0plcterid^^ the maimer in which they 
are added to the stenw is different too. In tlie Aryan 
languages formative elements are attached to the 
ends of^, wor^ 0uly; in the Semitic languages they 
are found h|||h at the end and at tlie beginning. In 
the Aryan languages grammatical compounds are all 
according to the formula rp; in the Semitic we have 
formations after the formulae rp, fjv, and prp. 

Ttere remains, thereiore, the first or hohii mg 
stage *tily in which Semitic and Aryan speech might 
have been identical. But even here we mnsl make a 
distinction. All Aryan roots are inonosylhibic, all 
Semitic roots have been raised to a triliteral form. 
Therefore it is only previous to the time when the 
Semitic roots assumed this secondary triliteral form 
that any community could possibly be admitted be- 
tween these two streams of language. Supposing we 
knew as an historical fact that at this early period — 
a period which transcends the limits of everything we 
are accustomed to call historical — Semitic and Aryan 
speech had been identical, what evidence of this 
union could we expect to find in the actual Semitic 
and Aryan languages, such |,s we know them in their 
inflectional period 9 Let us recollect that the 100,000 
words of English, nay, the many hundred thousands 
of words in all the dictionaries of the other Aryan 
languages, have been reduced to about 500 roots, 
and that this small number of roots admits of still 
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further reduction. Let us, then, bedr in mind that 
the same holds good with regard to the Semitic 
languages, particularly if we accept the reduction 
of all triliteral to biliteral roots. Wh|t, then, could 
we expect in our comparison|gf Hebre^- and San(feri^t 
but a small number of radl^r coincSiSlices, a simi- 
larity in the form and meanin^f about 500 radical 
syllables, everything else in Hebrew and Sanskrit 
being an after-growth, which could ijot begiii before 
the two branches of speech were seve^d once and 
for ever. 

But more, if we look at these roots we shall find 
that their predicative power is throughout very 
general, and therefore liable to an infinite a^iount 
of specification. A root that means to fall (S&. pa.t, 
TTtl-TrT-a)) comes to mean to fly (Sk. ut-pat, irho/iai). 
The root da, which means to give, assumes, aft^r 
the preposition the sense of taking. The rootyfi, 
which means to join, means to separate, if preceded 
by the preposition vi. The root ghar, which ex- 
presses brightness, may supply, and does supply in 
different Aryan languages, derivations expressive of 
brightness (gleam), warmth (Sk. gharnia, heat), joy 
love (xdfm), of the colours of green (Sk. 
hari), yellow {gilvus, flavus), and rod (Sk. harit, ful- 
ws), of the hearth {furnus) and of the sun (ghra?>tsa). 
In the Semitic languages this vagueness of meaning 
in the radical elements forms one of the principal 
difficulties of the student, for according as a root is 
used in its different conjugations, it may convey the 
most startling variety of conception. It is also to 
be taken into account that out of the very limited 
number of roots which at that early time were used 
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in common by tbe ancestors of the Aryan and 
Semitic races, a certain portion may have been lost 
by eaoh, so that the fact that there are roots in 
Hebrew of which no trace exists in Sanskrit, and 
vice versdy would a gaii^ be perfectly natural and in- 
telltgible. ' 

It is right and most essential that we should see 
all this clearly, that we should understand how little 
evidence we ,ar^ justified i)i expecting in support of a 
common origin of the Semitic and Aryan languages, 
before we commit ourselves to any opinion on this 
important subject. I have by no means exhausted 
all the influences that w^ould naturally, nay, neces- 
sarily, have contributed towards producing the dif- 
ferences between die radical elements of Aryan and 
Semitic speech, always supposing that the two sprang 
originally from the same source. Even if we excluded 
tbe ravages of phonetic decay from that early period 
of speech, we should have to make ample allowance 
for the influence of dialectic variety. We know in the 
Aryan languages the constant play between gutturals, 
dentals, and labials (gtduque, Sk. pailfci, Triprs, AeoL 
irijjLTTS, Goth, finif). We know the dialectic inter- 
change of Aspirate, Media, and Teuuis, which, from 
the very beginning, has imparted to the principal 
channels of Aryan speech their individual character 
(rpfZs*, Goth, threisy High German drei)} If this and 

* Until a rational account of these changes, com prel) ended under 
the name of Ziautversohiebung, is given, we must continue to look 
upon them, not as the result of phonetic decay, but of dialectic 
growth. I am glad to find that this is more and more admitted 
by those who think for themselves instead of simply rej>eating the 
opinions of others, Grimm's Law stands no longer alone, as j)ecu- 
liar to the Teutonic languages, but analogous changes liave been 
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much more could happen within the dialectic limits 
of one more or less settled body of speech, what 
must have been the chances beyond those Uinits? 
Considering how fatal to the identity of a word the 
change of a single consonant would be in mono- 
syllabic languages, we might Expect that monosyllabic 
roots, if their meaning was so general, vague, and 
changeable, would all the more carefully have pre- 
served their consonantal outline. Biit this is by no ^ 
means the case. Monosyllabic languages have their 
dejects no less than polysyllabic ones ; and from the 
mpid and decisive divergence of such dialects we 
may learn how rapid and decisive the divergence of 
language must have been during the isolating 
period. Mr. Edldns, who has paid particular atten- 
tion to the dialects of Chinese, states that in the 
northern provinces the greatest changes have taken 
place, eight initial and one final consonant having 

pointed out in the South-African, the Chinese, the Polynesian dia- 
lects, showing that these changes are everywhere collateral, not 
successive. I agree with Professor Ourtius and other scholars that 
the impulse to what we call Lautterschiefymig was given by the 
third modification in each series of consonants, by the gh, dh^ l)h 
in Sanskrit, the x? ^ in Greek. I differ from him because 1 con- 
sider the changes of Latitvcr$ehielmig as the result of dialectic 
variety, while he sees tl.eir motive power in phonetic corruption. 
But whether we take the one view or the other, I do not see that 
Dr. Scherer has removed any of our difficulties. See Ourtius, 
Qt'undzugey 4th ed, p. 426, note. Dr. Scherer, in his thoughtful 
work, ZuT Ge«ohichte der Ueutscken Sjjraokey has very nearly, though 
not quite, apprehended the meaning of my explanation as to the 
effects of dialectic change contrasted with those of phonetic decay. 
If it is allowable to use a more homely illustration, one might say no 
doubt with perfect truth, that each dialect chooses its own phonetic 
garment, as people choose the coats and trousers which best fit 
them. The simile, however, like most similes, is imperfect, though 
it is far more exact than to compare the ravages of phonetic decay, 
as is frequently done, to the wear and tear of these phonetic suits. 
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been exchanged for others, and three finals lost. 
Along the southern bank of the Yang-tsi-kiang, and 
a littlg to the north of it, the old initials are all pre- 
served, as also through Chekiang to Puh-kien. But 
among the finals, m is exchanged for n ; i and p are 
lost, and also fe, except in some country districts. 
Some words have two forms, one used colloquially, 
and one appropriated to reading. The former is the 
older pronunciation, and the latter more near to 
Mandarin. The cities of Su-cheu, Haug-cheu, Nirigpo, 
and Wen-cheu, vvil ii the surrounding country, may 
be considered as having one dialect, spoken probably 
by thirty millions of people, i.e. by more than the 
whole population of Great Britain and Irebmd. The 
city of Hwei-cheii has a dialect of its own, in which 
the soft initial consonants are exchanged for hard 
and aspirated ones, a process analogous to what we 
call LautveTHchiebung in the Aryan languages. At 
Fu-cUeu-fu, in the eastern part of the province of 
Kiang-si, the soft initials have likewise been re- 
placed by aspirates. In ma ny parts of the province 
of Hunan the soft initials still linger on ; but in the 
city of Ohang-sha the spoken dialect has the five 
tones of Mandarin, and the aspirated and other 
initials distributed in the same mariner. In tlu‘ 
island of Hai-nan there is a distinct approach to the 
form which Chinese words assume in the language of 
Annani, Many of the hard consonants are softened, 
instead of the reverse taking place as in many other 
parts of China. Thus U, diy both ci in Mandarin, 
are both pronounced di in Hai-nan. B and p are 
both used for many words whose initials are w and 
/ in Mandarin. In the dialects of the province of 
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Fuh-kien the followiug changes take place in initial 
consonants : h is used for h ; p for f;myhy for w ; 
j for y ] t for h}, Tc for s ; ng for % w\ n fov 
When we have clearly realised to ourselves what 
such changes mean in words consisting of one 
consonant and one vowel, we shall be more com- 
petent to act as judges, and to determine what 
right we have to call for more ample and more 
definite evidence in support of the common origin of 
languages which became separated during their 
monosyllabic or isolating stages, and which are not 
known to us before they are well advanced in the 
inflectional stage. 

It might be said : — why, if we make allowance 
for all this, the evidence really comes to nothing, 
and is hardly deserving of the attention of the 
scholar. I do not deny that this is, and always has 
been, my own opinion. ' All I wish to put clearly 
before other scholars is, that this is not our fault. 
We see why there can be no evidence, and we find 
there is no evidence, or very little, in support of a 
common origin of Semitic and Aryan speech. But 
that is very different from dogmatic assertions, so 
often and so confidently repeated, that there can be no 
kind of relationship between Sanskrit and Hebrew, 
that they must have had different beginnings, that 
they represent, in fact, two independent species of 
human speech. All this is pure dogmatism, and no 
true scholar will be satisfied with it, or turn away 
contemptuously from the tentative researches of 
scholars like Ewald, Eaumer and Ascoli. These 
scholars, particularly Eaumer and Ascoli, have given 
* Edkins, Grammar, p. 84. 
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US, as far as I can judge, far more evidence in sup- 
port of a radical relationsliip between Hebrew and 
Saiiskiritthan, from my poiiii; of view, we are entitled 
to expect. I mean this as a caution in both direc- 
tions. If, on one side, we ought not to demand 
moFe than we have a right to demand, we ought, on 
the other, not to look for, nor attempt to bring for- 
ward, more evidence than the nature of the case 
admits of. W« know that words which have iden- 
tically the same sound and meaning in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and German, cannot be the same 
words, because they would contravene those phonetic 
laws that made these languages to differ from each 
other. To doom cannot have any connection with 
the Latin damymre^ to call cannot be the ilreek 
KaXalv^ the Latin cM%are\ nor Greek <f)au\os the 
German /a the English care cannot be identified 
with Latin cura, nor the German An<je with the 
Greek avytj. The same applies, only with a hundred- 
fold greater force, to words in Hebrew and Sanskrit. 
If any triliteral root in Heb'’ew were to agree with 
a triliteral word in Sanskrit, we should feel certain, 
at once, that they are not the same, or that their 
similarity is purely accidental. Pronouns, numerals, 
and a few imitative rather than predicative names 
for father and mother, etc., may have been preserved 
from the earliest stage by the Aryan and Semitic 
speakers ; but if scholars go beyond, and compare 
such words as Hebrew barak, to bless, and Latin 
precari ; Hebrew lab, heart, and the English liver ; 
Hebrew melech^ h:ing, and the Latin mulcere, to 
smoothe, to quiet, to subdue, they are in great 
danger, I believe, of proving too much. 
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Attempts have lately been made to point out a 
number of roots which Chinese shares in common 
with Sanskrit. Far it be from me to stigmatise even 
such researches as unscientific, though it requires 
an effort for one brought up in the very straitest 
school of Bopp, to approach such inquiries without 
prejudice. Yet, if conducted with care and sobriety, 
and particularly with a clear perception of the 
limits within which such inquiries must be confined, 
they are perfectly legitimate ; far more so than the 
learned dogmatism with which some of our most 
eminent scholars have declared a common origin of 
Sanskrit and Chinese as out of the question. « I 
cannot bring myself to say that the method which 
Mr. Chalmers adopts in his interesting work on 
the ^ ()rigin of Chinese ’ is likfty to carry conviction 
to the mind of the hand fide sceptic. I believe, 
before we compare the words of Chinese with those 
of any other language, every effort should be made 
to trace Chinese words back to their most primitive 
form. Here Mr. Edkins has pointed out the road 
that ought to be followed, and has clearly shown 
the great advantage to be derived from an accurate 
study of Chinese dialects. The same scholar has 
done still more by pointing out how Chinese should 
at first be compared with its nearest relatives, the 
Mongolian of the North-Turanian, and the Tibetan 
of the bouth-Turanian class, before any comparisons 
are attempted with more distant colonies that started 
during the monosyllable period of speech. ‘ I am 
now seeking to compare,’ he writes, ‘ the Mongolian 
and Tibetan with the Chinese, and have already ob- 
tained some interesting results : 
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* 1. A large proportion of Mongol words aiv 
Chinese. Perhaps a filth are so. The identity is m 
the fira^ sjdlable of the Mongol words, that being 
the root. The correspondence is most striking in 
the adjectives, of which perhaps one half of the most 
coininon are the same radically as in Chinese. E.g,' 
sain, good; begen, low; ic'hi, right; sologai, 
left; c'hihe, straight; gadan, outside; c'hohon, 
few; logon, gneen ; hunggun, light (not heavy). 
But the identity is also extensive in other parts of 
speech, and this identity of comiiion roots seems to 
extend into the Turkish, Tatar, etc. ; e.g. su, water, 
te^ri, heaven. 

* 2. To compare Mongol with Chinese it is neces- 

sary to go back at least six centuries in the de- 
velopment of the Chinese language. For wri find in 
common roots final letters peculiar to the old Chi- 
nese, e.g, final m. The initial letters also need to 
be considered from another standpoint than the 
Mandarin pronunciation. If a large number of 
words are common to Chinese, Mongol and Tatar, 
we must go back at least twelve centuries to obtain 
a convenient epoch of comparison. 

‘ 3. While the Mongol has no traces of tones, they 
are very distinctly developed in Tibetan. Csoma de 
Koros and Schmidt do not mention the existence 
of tones, but they plainly occur in the pronunciation 
of native Tibetans resident in Peking. 

^4. As in the case of the comparison with Mongol, 
it is necessary in examining the connection of 
Tibetan with Chinese to adopt the old form of the 
Chinese with its more numerous final consoriaiitsf 
and its full system of soft, hard, and aspirated 
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initials. The Tibetan numerals exemplify this with 
sufficient clearness. 

‘ 5. While the Mongol is near the Chines^ in the 
extensive prevalence of words common to the two 
languages, the Tibetan is near in phonal structure, 
as being tonic and monosyllabic. This being so, it 
is less remarkable that there are many words com- 
mon to Chinese and Tibetan, for it might have 
l>een expected; but that there should be perhaps., 
as many in the Mongol with its long untoned poly- 
syllables, is a curious circumstance.’ ' 

‘ Having stated this on the authority of Mr. Edkins, one of our 
best living Chinese scholars, it is but fair that I should give the 
opinion of another Cliinesc scholar, the late Stanislas J alien, whose 
competence to give an opinion on this subject Mr. Edkins w^mld 
probai)ly be the first to acknowledge. All that we really want 
is the truth, not a momentary triumph of our own opinions. 
M. Julien wrote to me in July, 18G8 : 

‘ Je ne suis pas du tout do liiivis d’Edkins qui dit qu’un grand 
iu)mbrc de mots mongols sent chinois; e’est f.aux, arohifaux. 

Saifi cst mandchou ct vent dire bon, en chinois ohen. 

hegeHy low ; cu chinois hia. 

itokt, droit ; en chinois ^eov, 

sologwiy left, gaucho ; en chinois tw, 

ahikdy straight ; en chinois tohi (rectus). 

gadm, outside ; en chinois wai. 

logon, green ; en chinois tsing. 

c'JioIioHy few ; ©n chinois oJiao. 

hiingun, light (not heavy) ; en chinois Jdng. 

*Je vondrais hicn savoir comment M. Edkins prouve que les 
mots qu’il cite sont chinois. 

‘ 1 oucaux a f'chouo egaleinent en voulant prouver, autrefois, que 
2(X) mots thibfitains qu’il avait choisis ressemblaient aux mots chi- 
nois correspondants.’ * 

•\I. Stanislas Julien wrote again to me on the 21st of July ; 

‘ J’ai pent que voiis ne soycz f&cU du jugement severe que j’ai 
‘]^rt6 sur lea identifications faites par Edkins du mongol avec le 
chinois. J ai dabord pris dans votre savant article les mots mon- 
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i. 

This is no doubt the right spirit in which re- 
searches into the early history of language should 


gols quil^cito et je vous ai montr6 qu’ils ne rcssoiiibient pas lo 
moiiis du moTide au chinois. 

‘ Je vais vous en ciier d’aa^res tm‘s du Dictionimire de Khien- 
luiigr, chinois-iuandolion-rrum^ol. 


Mongol. 

t 'huK»i 

tegri^ ciel 


iKJuraii, soleil . . . 

. . ji. 

nm'an harimoniy \ 


6clipse1ie soleil J 

. ji-rlii. 

mratiy lune . . . 

. . ginwi. 

oudoHH, 6toiU- 

. . sing. 

egouUy images . . 

- - yun. 

auoungay le tonnerie 

. . loui. 

tohagilgatiy 6clair . 

ticfi 

horogariy la pluie 

. . yu. 

aflgmvdeH, la ros6e . 

, Urn. 

Mragoy la gel6e . . 

. . choany, 

lapsay la neige . . 

. . 8wn> . 

salgin, Ic vent . . 

. . fmy. 

ousowrty I'eau . . 

. . choni. 

gal, le feu . . . 

. . ho. 

siroi, la terre 

. . thou. 

ain'^Uy I’or . * . . 

. . altan. 


‘ Jc vous donnerai, si vous le dbsircz, 
If^'urs synoDymos chinois, et je d^iSe I-* 


1000 mots, moiigols avoc 
Edkins de trouver dans ](‘s 
au mot chiruiis synoiiynu'. 


1000 mots raongols iin seul qtii ressemtile ; 

‘Comrae j’ai i.‘ait assez do ihibbtain, je pais vous fournir au.ssi 
line multitude de mots thib6tains avec lours corrcs[)ondants en cbi- 
nois, et je d^tierai 6galement M. Edkins de trouver un seul mot 
lliibetain dans mille qui ressemble au mot chinois qui a le nu nie 
sens.’ 

My old friend, M. Stanislas J alien, wrote to me once more on 
this subject, the 6th of August, 1868 : 

‘ Depuis une quinzaiiie d’ann6es, j’ai I’a vantage d’entrotenir Ics 
meilleures relations avec M. Edkins. J’ai lu anciennenient dans 


un journal que public M. L6on de Kosny (actuellernent jirofesseiir 
titulaire de la langue Japanaise) le travail oii M. Edkins a taciJ* de 
rapprocher et d’identifier, par les sons, dos mo*s mongols et chinois 
ayant la mSme signification. Son systcnie m’a paru mal 
Quelques mots chinois peuvent etre entr6.s dans la langne mongole 
par suite du contact des deux peuples, coinroe cola est arrivA pour 
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be conducted, and I hope that Mr. Edkins, Mr. 
Chalmers, and others, will not allow themselres to 

le mandchou, dont beaiicoup de mots sent entr6s dans Ha langue 
mongole en en prenant les terminaisons ; mais il ne faudrait pas se 
servir de ces exemples pour montrer ridentit6 ou les ressemblances 
• des deux langues, ^ 

‘ Quand les maridchous ont voulu traduire les livres chinois, ils 
ont rencontr6 un grand nombre de mots dont les synonymes n’exis- 
taient pas dans leur langue. Ils se sont alors empar4 des mots 
chinois en leur donnant des terminaisons mandchoues, mais cette 
quasi -ressemblance de certains mots mandchou^ ne prouve point le^ 
moims du monde I’identit^ des deux langues. Par exemple, un pr6fet 
se dit en chinois tchi-fou, et un Bous-pr4fet tchi-hien; les 
niandchoias, qui ne poss6daient point ces fonctionnaires, se sont con- 
tenths de transcrire les sons chinois dchhif ou, dchhikhiyan. 

*Le tafetas se dit en chinois tcheou-tse; les mandchous, 
n'ayant point de mots pour dire tafetas, ont transcrit lessons chinois 
par Ichoush. Le bambou se dit tchou-tze; ils ont ecrit 
(moo) t ch 0 u s 6. Un litre de noblesse hcrit sur du papier dorh 8’%- 
pelle tsh ; les mandchous hcrivent tche. Je pourrais vous citer un 
nombre considhrable de mots du meme genre, qui ne prouvent pas 
du tout I’identith du mandchou et du chinois. 

‘L'ambre s'appello hou-pe; les mandchous hcrivent kh6ba. 
La barbe s’appelle hou-tse ; ils ecrivent khOsh. 

‘ Voici de quelle manihre les mandchous ont fait certains verbes. 
Une balance s’appelle en chinois thien p’ing, ils hcrivent p’ing- 
s6 ; puis pour dire peser avec une balance, ils ont fait le verbe 
p’ingse lembi; lembiest une terminaison commune k beaucoup 
de verbes. 

* Pour dire faire peser, ordonner de peser avec une balance, ils 
hcrivent p’iugseleboumbi; boumbi est la forme factive ou 
causative; cette terminaison sert aussi pour le passif ; de sorte que 
ce verbe peut signifier aussi C^trepcse aveo une halanoe. 

‘ Je pourrais citer aussi des mots mandchous auxquels on a donnh 
la terminaison mongoie, et <eice versa* 

These remarks, made by one who, during his lifetime, was recog- 
nised by friend and foe as the first Chinese scholar in Europe, 
ought to have their proper weight. They ought certainly to make 
os cautious before persuading ourselves that the connection between 
the Northern and Southern branches of the Turanian languages has 
been found in Chinese. On the other hand, I am quite aware that 
all that M. Stanislas Julien says against Mr. Edkins may be true, 
and that nevertheless Chinese may have been the central language 
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be discouraged by the ordinary objections that are 
brought against all tentative studies. Even if their 
researches should only lead to negative results, they 
would be of the highest importance. The criterion 
by which we test the relationship of inflectional lan- 
guages, such as Sanskrit and Greek, Hebrew and 
Arabic, cannot, from the nature of the case, be 
applied to languages which are still in the coinbina- 
^tory or isolating stratum, nor would they answer anj* 
purpose, if we tried by them to determine whether 
certain languages, separated during their inflectional 
growth, had been united during their combinatory 
stage, or whether languages, separated daring their 
combinatory progress, had started from a common 
centre in their monosyllabic age. Bopp’s attempt 
to work with his Aryan tools on the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian languages, and to discover in them traces 
of Arj'an forms, ought to serve as a warning ex- 
ample. 

However, there are dangers also, and even greater 
dangers, on the opposite shorr and if Mr. Chalmers 
in his interesting work on the ‘Origin of Chinese,’ 
compares, for instance, the Chinese tze, child, with 
the Bohemian tsi, daughter, I know that the indig- 
nation of the Ar} an scholars will be roused to a very 

from which Mongolian in the north and Tiheian in the south 
branched off. A language, such as Chinese, witii a small number cf 
sounds and an immense number of meanings, can easily give birth 
to dialects which, in their later development, might brancli off in 
totally different directions. Even with languai’cs so closely om- 
nected as Sanskrit and Latin, it would be easy to make out a list of 
a thousand words in Latin which could not be matched in Sanskrit. 
The question, therefore, is not decided. What is wanted are re- 
searches carried on by competent scholars in an unprejudiced and 
at the same time a thoroughly scientific spirit. 
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high pitch, considering how they have proved most 
minutely that tsi or dci in Bohemian is the regular 
modification of dugie, and that dugte is the Sanskrit 
duhitar, the Greek OuyaT'qp^ daughter, originally 
a pet-name, meaning a milk-maid, and given by the 
Aryan shepherds, and by them only, to the daughters 
of their house. Such accidents^ will happen in so 
comprehensive a subject as the Science of Language. 
They have happened to scholars like Bopp, Grimm,,; 
and Burnouf, and they will happen again. I do not 
defend haste or inaccuracy : I only say, we must 
vent^lEe on, and not imagine that all is done, and 
that nothing remains to conquer in our science. Our 
watchword, here as elsewhere, should be Festina 
lente! but, by all means, Festina! Festina! Festina! 

’ ’'‘lit* 

* If Mr. Chalmers’ comparison of the Chinese and Bohemian 
names for daughter is so unpardonable, what shall we say of Bopjj’s 
comparison of the Bengali and* Sanskrit names for sister? Sister in 
Bengali is bohini, the Hindi bahin and bluln, the Prakrit 
ball i// i, the Sanskrit bliagini. Yet Bopp, in the most elaborate 
way, derives bohini from the Sanskrit svasri, sister. Bopp, Ver- 
0ieU‘he>uU Grammatik^ Vorrede zur vierten Abtlieilung, p. x. 



PART n. 


ON CUETIUS’ CHRONOLOGY OF THE INDO-GRRMANIO 
LANGUAGES. 

• 

In a former Lecture on the ' Stratification of Lan- 
guage' I venr&rcd to assert that wherever wJkcVon 
has yielded to a. rational analysis, it has invariably 
been recognised as the result of a previous combina- 
tion^ and wherever combination has been traced hivA< 
to an earlier stage, that earlier stage has been simply 
juxtaposition. 

Professor Pott in his ^ Ety mologische Porschungen ’ 
(1871, p. 16), a work which worthily holds its place 
by the side o^Bopp’s Comparative Grammar,’ ques- 
tions the correctness of that statement; but in doing 
so he seems to me to have overlooked the restrictions 
which I myself had introduced, in order to avoid the 
danger of committing myself to what might seem too 
general a statement. ^ did not say that every form 
of inflection had been proved to spring from a pre- 
vious combination, but I spoke of those cases only 
where we have succeeded in a rational analysis of 
inflectional forms, and it,was in these that I main- 
tained that inflection had always been found to be 
the result of previous combination. What is the 
object of the analysis of grammatical inflections, or 
of Comparative Grammar in gene^^l, if not to find 
out what terminations originally were, before they 
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had assumed a purely formal character P If we 
take the French adverb sinchi^mient, sincerely, and 
trace it back to the Latin sincerd mente, we Jiave for 
a s^ond time the three stages of juxtaposition, 
combination, and, to a certain extent, inflection, 
repeated before our eyei; I say inflection, for 
though originally an independent word, soon becomes 
i mere adverbial su||x, the speakers so little thinking 
of its original purport that we majt say of ^ ^oiie^ 
that it falls lourdement^ heavily, without wisliing to 
imply that it falls luridd mente^ witff a heavy, lit. 
with a lurid mind. 

If we take the nom. sing, of a^noun in Sanskrit, 
Greek, or Latin, we find that masculine nouns end 
frequently in s. We have, for induce, Sk. vesa-s, 
Gr. o7/co-r, Lat. vicu^s. These thflie words are iden- 
tical in their termination, in their base, and in their 
root. The root is the Sk.' vi», to settle down, to 
enter upon or into a thing. This toot, Iwithout 
undergoing any farmer chan||e, may anflwer the 
purpose both of a verbal and^ aAlfeiMnal base. In 
the precative, for instance, w^are viff-y i-tflie may 
enter, which yields to a rational analysis into vis, 
the root ya, to go, and ;||i^?|lli|d pronominal stem of 
the third person, t, he. WW reduplicate the root, and 
we get the perfect vi-vis-us, they have enteB|Pi 
Here I can understand that objections might 
raisedkpgainst accepting n|^;as a mere phonetic cor- 
ruption of ant and anti; if, as in Greek, we 
find as the termination of the third pers. plur. of the 
perfect we know that this is a merely phonetic 
change 6f the original anti,* and this anti has been 
^Curtins, Verhum, p. 72. 
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traced back by Pott himself (whether rightly or 
wrongly, wDineed Hbt here injjuire) to the pro- 
nomifiat stems ana, that, ;|l|nd ti, he. These two 
stems, when joined togeth^f^ become anti,* lilan- 
ing those and he, and are gradually reduced to 
and in Sanskrit to us for Jit. Wl$kk we call re- 
duplication has likewise been tmced back by Pot| 
himself to an original repetitionpbf the whole root, 
j|^o tlfi^vi-vis stands for an original or intentional 
vis-vis; thiis^showing aga^^^he succession of the 
three stages, juxtaposition,^ vis-v is, combination, 
vi-vis, i|iflection, the vi-vis, though liable to 

further phonetic j^dificiiition. 

Used as a n^ftnal base the same root vis ap- 
pears, without ari^TOhango, in the nom, plur. vis-as, 
the settlers, the cmiis, the people. Now, here again 
Professor Pott himself has endeavour^ to explain 
the inflation as by tracing it back to th^ pronominal 
base asau, ille. He therefore t^Hjfes the plural 
vis-as as acompound|%neaning%nan ajjid that ’ : that 
is to say, he tracel^th^^nflectiou back to a combi- 
natory origin. ' ^ 

By raising the sira^te base vis to vis i, we arrive 
^at new verbal forms, srflli,^s vis-a-mi, I enter, vis- 
^a-si, thou enterest, vis-a.-f i, he enters. In, all these 
ii^j^tional forms, the antecedent cotnbii||alory stage 
is ®ill more or less^isiW^, for mi, si, ti, whatever 
their exact bistd^ . lM|^ been, are tjilearly 
va^eties of the prohomiHr h^s of the first, second, 
and third persons, ma, tva, ta. 

Lastly, by raising vi« to vesn^we arrive M a new 

c. 

^ Pott, F, I871, p 

G 
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nominal base, and by adding to it the stem of a 
demonstrative pronoun we f#m the ili-called nom. 
sing, vesa-s, oZ/coy, from which we# started, 

meaning originally houSe-here, this house, the house. 

#In all this Professor Pott would fully agree^ but 
where he would differ ^uld be when we proceed to 
generalise, and to lay it down as an axiom that all 
inflectional forms^%ius^ have had the same com- 
binatory origin. He may be right in thus g|p,lfein(!|| 
against too hasty geUferaiisation, to which we are but 
too prone in all inductive sciences. I am well aware 
that there are many infleltions which have not 
yielded, as yet, to any rational ..^palysis, but, with 
that reservation, I thought, and think, it right 
to say that, until some other pro^sO^ of forming those 
inflections has been pointed out, inflection may be 
considered a^ the invariable result of combination. 

It is impossible in writing, always to such 

qualification |ind reservations. They musMe taken 
as understood^ TakI for hj^Maoee the augment iii i 
Greek and Sanskrit. Somc^si^^ars have explained 
it as a negative particle, others hs a demonstrative 
pronoun ; others, again, toqkit as a mere symbol of 
differentiation. If the explanation could be 
established by more general analogies, then, no 
doubt, we |ihould have here an inflection that d4n- 
not be referred to combin^ion. Again, it would" be 
difficult to say what indel||iSent element was added 
to the pronoun sa, Ip^jn order to make it sSi,^|he. 
This, too, may, for all we know, be a case of pho^elic 
symbo]|||m, and, iC|0, it should be treated on its oijvn 
merits. The leiwp^ning of the vowel in the sub- 
junctive mood Tormerly represented by Professor 
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Curtius as a symbolic expression of hesitation bht 
he has latel|sF recalled that exrfanJkon as ui^en- 
able, L pointed out that when Hebrew we meet 
with juch forms as Piel and Puaqlliphil and "fiTopfeai, 
we feel tempted to admit formative agenc^ib, differ- 
ent from mere juxtaposition and ‘^Combination. But 
before we admit this purely phciletic symbolism, we 
should bear in mind that the changes of hruder, 
^[rother, into hriMeVy brethren, %tli weissy I know, 
into wir wisseUy we know, wiSch seem at first sight 
purely phonetic, have after all been proved to be 
the indirect result of juAaposition and combination, 
so that we ought to be^xtremely careful, and first 
exhaust every p^pible rational explanation, before 
we have recourse ^^phonetic symbolism as an ele- 
mei# in the production of inflectional forms. 

Th^chief object, however, of my lecture on the 
‘ Stratiwatlon of Language ’ was ndH ^so much to 
show thro inflection everywhere presii|n^ses combi- 
nation, and combinatipg juxtaplisition, but rather to 
call attention to that had udt been noticed 

before, viz. that thewis hardly f|^ language which 
is not at the same timC isolati^^l combmaiory and 
^inflectional. 

It had been the custom in classifying languages 
morphologically to represent some langfUages, for 
instance Chinese, to isolating ; others, such as 
Turkish or Finnish, as eomhinatory ; others, such 
as^anskrit or Hebrew, as ^inflectional. Without 
cowifiting the value of this classification for certain 
purposes, I pointed out that even Chinese, ifehe very 
type of the isolating class, is not free from com- 
binatory forms, and that the more highly developed 
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amoijg the combinatory languages, such as Ilunga- 
rian^ Finnish, ftamil, etc.^ show the clearest traces of 
incipient iiiflectio|P ‘The difficulty is not,’ as I said, 
ito show the tranlition of one stratum of speech 
into ano^er, but rather to draw a sharp line between 
the different strata. The same difficulty was flit in 
Geology, and led ^ Charles Lyell to invent such 
pliant names as E(^ene, Meioeene^ and Pleiocene^ names 
which indicate a mere dawn, a minority, or a majority 
of new formations, but^^4^ draw a fast and hard 
line, cutting off one stratum from the other. Natural 
growth and even merely mechanical acchiniilation 
and accretion, here, as el sphere, are so minute and 
almost imperceptible that they all strict scien- 
tific terminology, and force up|ii us the lesson that 
we must be satisfied with an approximate accurjii^y.’ 

Holding these opinions, and having es%blished 
them by aii ' Aount of evidence whicl|j| ^Bugh it 
might easil|: increased, si‘emed to me s^cient, T 
did not think it safe to assigiL^to the three stages in 
the history of »«tha Aryan l^Mnages, the juxtaposi- 
tional, the eomhi7i0^ry, and W^Wfiectional^ a strictly 
successive characfer, still Bss to admit in the growth 
of the Aryan languages number of definite stages 
which should be sharply separated from each other 
and assutlfce an almost chronj^ogical charact^, I 
fully admit that wherever in^ctional forms in the 
Aryan languages have yielded to a rational analysis, 
we see that they preceded chronologicalh^b}- 
combinatory formations ; nor should I deny foiHihe 
momenll^hat ccmbmatory forms presuppose an ante- 
cedent, and therefore chronologically more ancient, 
stage' of mere, juxtaposition. What I doubt is 
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whether, as soon as combination sets in, juxta- 
position ceases, and whether the first appearance of 
inflectiqji puts an end to the continued working of 
combination. 

It seems to me, even if we argue only cti a priori 
grounds, that there must have been at least a period 
of transition during which botii principles were at 
work together, and I hardly can understand what 
pertain scholars i»ean if they repillsent the principle 
of inflection as a sudden psychological change which, 
as soon as it has taken place, fhakes a return to 
combination altogether impossible. If, instead of 
arguing a prioriy WB lool^^the facts of language in the 
face, we cannot help seeing that, even after that 
period during whiQi|! it is supposed that the united 
Aryan language hatf attained its full development— 
I mean at a time when Sanskrit, Greek|and Latin 
had separated, as s^imany national 

dialects, each with its own fully developed inflectional 
grammar — the power combination was by no means 
extinct. The free pow:pr of composition, which is so 
manifest in Sanskrit and Greekj^ ^testifies to the con- 
tinued working of combination in strictly historical 
times. I see no real distinction between the trans- 
ition of NSa pdlis, i,e, new town, into NeApolis, and 
into Naples^ and the most primitive combination in 
Chinese, and I maiiifein that as long as a language 
retains that unbounded faculty of composition which 
w^i^ee in Sanskrit, in GreeE|a»nd in Gei‘man, the 
glwth of new inflectional forms from combinatory 
germs must be admitted as possible. Forix^s such as 
the passive aorist in Greek, hidrji/, or the weak 
prt*terite in Gothic, ms-i-da^ nas-i^dedjauy neef not 
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have been formed before the Aryan family broke up 
into national languages ; and forms such as Italian 
mecOj fratelmo^ or the future avro^ I shall have, 
though not exactly of the same workmanship, show 
at all events that analogous powers are at work even 
in the latest periods of linguistic growth. « 
Holding these opinions, which, as far as I know, 
have never been controverted, I ought perhaps, when 
I came to publish the preceding Lecture, to have de- 
fended my position against the powerful arguments 
advanced in the meantime by my old friend Professor 
Curtius, in support of a diametrically opposite 
opinion, in his classical essay, ^ On the Chronology 
of the Indo-Germanic Languages/ published in 1867, 
new edition, 1873. While 1 had endeavoured to show 
that juxtaposition, combination, and inflection, though 
following each other in succession, do not represent 
chronological periods, but represent pha^, Utrongly 
developed, it is true, in certain languages, ‘but ex- 
tending their influence far beyond the limits com- 
monly assigned to them, Pr^Kifessor Curtius tried to 
establish the chronological character not only of 
these three, but of four other phases or periods in 
the history of Aryan speech. Confining himself to 
what he considers the undivided Aryan language 
to have been before it was broken up into national 
dialects, such as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, he 
proceeds to subdivide the antecedent periods of its 
growth into seven definite stages, each marked by 
a definite character, and each representing a sum of 
years in the chronology of the Aryan language. As 
I had found it difficult to treat Chinese as entirely 
juxti^sitional, or Turkish as entirely comhinatory. 
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or Sanskrit as entirely inflectional, it was perhaps 
not to be wondered at that not even the persuasive 
pleading of my learned friend could conrince me of 
the truth of the more minute chronological division 
proposed by him in his learned essay. But it would 
hardly have been fair if, on the present occasion, T 
liad reprinted my ‘ Eede Lecture ’ without explaining 
why I had altered nothing in my theory of linguistic 
^growth, why I i^tained these three phases and no 
more, and why I treated even these, not as chrono- 
logical periods, in the strict sense of the word, but 
as preponderating tendencies, giving an individual 
character to certain classes of language, without 
being totally absent in others. Professor Curtius 
is one of the few Scholars with whom it is pleasant 
to dilfer. He has shown again and again that what 
he cares for is truth, not victory, and when he has 
defended his position against attacks not always 
courteous, he has invariably done so, not with hard 
words, but with hard arguments. I therefore feel 
no lipsitation in stating plainly to him where his 
theories seem to me either not fully supported or 
even contradicted by the facts of language, and I 
trust that this free exchange of ideas, though in 
public, will be as pleasant as our conversations in 
private used to be, now more than thirty years ago. 

Let us begin with the First Period, which Professor 
Curtius calls the Boot-Period, There must have been, 
as I have tried to explain before, a peliod for the 
Aryan languages, during which they stood on a level 
with Chinese, using nothing but roots, or radical 
words, without having reduced any of them to a 
purely formal character, without having gone through 
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the process of changing what Chinese grammarians 
caU /w/Z words into empty words. I have always 
held that to speak of roots as mere abstractions, 
as the result of grammatical theory, is self-contra- 
dictory. Roots which never had any real or historical 
existence may have been invented both in modern 
and ancient collections or DhatupaZ/i^as ; but that 
is simply the fault of our etymological analysis, and 
in no way affects the fact that the Aryan, like all 
other langriages we know, began with roots. We 
may doubt the legitimacy of certain chemical ele- 
ments, but not the reality of chemical elements in 
general. Language, in the sense in which we use 
the word, begins with roots, which are not only the 
ultimate facts for the Science of Language, but real 
facts in the history of human speech. To deny their 
historical reality would be tantamount to denying 
cause and eflFect. 

Logically, no doubt, it is possible to distinguish 
between a root as a mere postulate, and a root used 
as an actual word. That dis’tinction has Been care- 
fully elaborated by Indian grammarians and philo- 
sophers, but it does in no way concern us in purely 
historical researches. What I mean by a root used 
in real language is this : when we analyse a cluster 
of Sanskrit words, such as yodha-s, a fighter, 
yodhaka-s, a fighter, yoddh^, a figbtdt, yodha- 
na-m, fighting, yuddhi-s, a fight, yuyutsu-s, wish- 
ing to figfit, Sr-yudha-m, a weapon, we easily see 
that they presuppose an element yudh, to fight, 
and that they are all derived from that element by 
well-known grammatical suflBxes. Now, is this yudh, 
which we call the root of all these words, a mere 
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abstraction ? Far from it. We find it as yudb used 
in the Veda either as a nominal or as a verbal base^ 
accord^g to suflS.xes by which it is followed. Thus 
yudh by itself would be a fighter, only that dh when 
final has to be changed into t. We have goshu- 
yudh-am, an accusative, the fighter among cows. 
In the plural we have ytidh-as, fighters; in the 
locative yudh-i, in the fight; in the instrumental, 
yudh-a, with tl^e weapon. That is to say, we find 
that as a nominal base, yudh, without any deter- 
minative suffixes, may express fighting, the place 
of fighting, the instrument of fighting, and a fighter. 
If our grammatical analysis is right, we should 
have yudh as a nominal base in yudh-ya-ti, lit. 
he goes to fighting, yudh-ya-te, pass. ; (a)-yut- 
smahi, aor., either we were to fight, or we were 
fighters ; yu-yut-sa-ti, he is to fight-fight ; yudh- 
ya-8, to be fought (p. 60), etc. As a verbal base 
we find yudh, for instance, or yu-yudh-e, I have 
fought; in a-yud-dha, for a-yudh-ta, he fought. 
In the other Aryan languages this root has lefi' 
hardly any traces ; yet the Greek vafuv, and va/ulvT), 
would be impossible without the root yudh. 

The only difference between Chinese and these 
Sanskrit forms which we have just examined is that 
while in Chinese such a form as yudh-i, in the 
battle, womd have for its last element a word clearly 
meaning middle, and having an independ^t accent, 
Sanskrit has lost the consciousness of original 
material meaning of the i of the locative, and uses 
it traditionally as an empty word, as a formal ele- 
ment, as a mere teniiination. 

I also agree with Curtius that during the earliest 
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stage, not of Sanskrit, but of Aryan speech in gene- 
ral, we have to admit two classes of roots, the pre-^ 
dicative and demonstrative^ and that what 'vjre now 
call the plural of yudh, yudh-as, fighters, was, or 
may have been, originally a compound consisting of 
the predicative root yudh, and the demonstrative 
root, as or s??, possibly repeated twice, meaning 
‘ fight-he-he,’ or ‘ fight-there-there ’ i.e. fighters. 

There is another point with regard to the cha- ^ 
racter of this earliest radical stage of the Aryan 
language, on which formerly I should have agreed 
with Curtius, but where now I begin to feel more 
doubtful — I mean the necessarily monosyllabic form 
of all original roots. There is, no doubt, much to 
be said for this view. We always like to begin with 
what is simple. We imagine, as it has been said, 
that ‘ the simple idea must break forth, like light- 
ning, in a simple budy of sound, to be perceived in 
one single moment.’ But, on the other hand, the 
simple, so far as it is the general, is frequently, to 
us at least, the last result of repeated complex con- 
ceptions, and therefore there is at all events no 
d priori argument against treating the simplest roots 
as the latest rather than the t;6arliest products of 
language. Languages in a low state of develop- 
ment are rich in words expressive of the most 
minute difl*erences : they are poor in general expres- 
sions — a |act which ought to be taken into account 
as an imp|g!|tant qualification of a remark made by 
Curtius that language supplies necessaries first, 
luxuries afterwards (p. 32). I quote the following 
excellent remarks from Mr. Sayce’s ‘ Principles of 
Comparative Philology ’ (p. 208): ‘Among modem 
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saTages the individual objects of sense have names 
enough, while general terms are very rare. The 
Mohic^s have words for cutting various objects, 
but none to signify cutting simple.’ ‘ In taking 
this view, we certainly are better able to explain the 
actual forms of the Aryan roots, viz. by elimination 
rather than by composition. If we look for instance, 
as I did myself formerly, on such roots as yudh, 
jug, andyau^, as developed from the simpler root 
yu, or on mardh, marg, mark, marp, mard, 
smar, as developed from mar, then we are bound 
to account for the modificatory elements, such as dh, 
g, h, p, d, s, n, t, r, as remnants of other roots, 
whether predicative or demonstrative. Thus Curtins 
compares tar or tra, with tras, tram, trak, trap; 
tri and tru with trup, trib, taking the final conso- 
nants as modificatory letters. But what are these 
modificatory letters P Every attempt to account for 
them has foiled. If it could be proved that these 
modificatory elements, which Curtius calls Deter-^ 
m watives, produced always the same modification of 
meaning, they might then be classed with the verbal^ 
suftixes which change simple verbs into causative,' 
desiderative, or intensive verbs. But this is not the 

* Callaway in his Jientai'ks on the Zulu Language 2, 

-.ayp : ‘ The ||ilu laiigaajj:e contains upwards of 20,000 words in 
bond fide nse' among ihe people. Those curious appellations for 
dilTerent coloured cattle, or for different maize cobs, to express cer- 
tain minute peculiarities of colour or arrangement of colour, which 
it is difficult for us to gra>;j), are not synon 3 ’mous, but instances in 
which a new noun or name is used instead of adding adjectives to 
one name to express 1l.e various conditions of an object. Neither 
are these various verbs used to express varieties of the same action 
synonyms, such as ulmpata, to cany in the hand, ulmetehata^ to 
Cfitry on tiie shoulder, ukuheleta, to carry on the back,* 
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case. On the other hand, it would be perfectly 
intelligible that such roots as mark, marg, mard, 
mardh, expressing different kinds of crushing, became 
fixed side by side, that by a process of elimination 
their distinguishing features were gra<fually removed, 
and the root mar left as the simplest form, expres- 
sive of the most general meaning. Without entering 
here on that process of mutual friction by which, 
I believe, the development of ro«ts can best be 
explained, we may say at least so much, that what- 
ever process will account for the root yu, will like- 
wise account for the root yng: nay, that roots like 
mark or mard are more graphic, expressive, and 
more easily intelligible than the root mar. 

However, if this view of the origin of roots has to 
be adopted, it need not altogether exclude the other 
view. In the process of simplification, certain final 
letters may have become typical, may have seemed 
invested with a certain function or determinative 
power, and may therefore have been added indepen- 
dently to other roots, by that powerful imitative 
tendency which asserts itself again and again through 
Pthe whole working of language. But however that 
may be, the sharp line of distinction which Curtius 
draws between the First Period, represented by 
simple, and the Second Period, represented hfd eri- 
vative, roots, seems certainly no longer teffible, least 
of all as dividing chronologically two distinct periods 
in the growth of language. 

When we approach the Third Period, it might 
seem that here, at least, there could be no difference 
of opinion between Professor Curtius and myself. 
That Third Period represents simply what I called 
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the first settipg in of combination^ following after 
the isolating stage. Curtius calls it the primary 
verbal period^ and ascribes to it the origin of such 
combinatorj forms as d4-ma, give-I, d4-tva, give- 
thou, d4“ta^ ]|lve-he; dfiz-ma-tvi, give-we, d&-tva- 
tvif give-you, d4-(a)nti, give-they. These verbal 
forms he considers as much earlier than any attempts 
at declension in nouns. No one who has read Curtius’ 
arguments in support of this chronological arrange- 
ment would deny their extreme plausibility ; but 
there are grave difficulties which made me hesitate 
in adopting this hypothetical framework of linguistic 
chronology. I shall only mention one, which seemed 
to me insurmountable. We know that during what 
we called the First Radical Period the sway of pho- 
netic law's was already so firmly established that, from 
that period onward to the present day, we can say, 
with pei-fect certainty, which phonetic changes are 
possible, and which are not. It is through these pho- 
netic laws that the most distant past in the history of 
the Aryan language is connected with the present. 
It is on them that the whole science of etymology is 
founded. Only because a certain root has a tenuis,^ 
a media, an aspirate, or a sibilant, is it possible to ^ 
keep it distinct from other roots. If t and s could 
be infUrcl^nged, then the root tar, to cross, would 
not be dilHnct from the root sar, to go. If d and dh 
could vary, then dar, to tear, would run together 
with dhar, to llWd. These phonetic distinctions were 
firmly established in the radical period, and continue 
to be maintained, both in the undivided Aryan 
speech, and in the divided national dialects, such as 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic. How then can 
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we allow an intervening period, durii^ which ma-tvi 
could become masi, tva-tvi, thas, and the same 
tva-tvi appear also as sai? Such changes,»always 
most startling, may have been possible ij| earlier 
periods ; but when phonetic order %ad once been 
established, as it was in what Curtius calls his first 
and second periods, to admit them as possible would 
be, as far as I can judge, to admit a complete a»na- 
chronism. Of two things one : either we must alto- 
gether surrender those chaotic changes which are 
required for identifying Sanskrit e with Greek /aai, 
and Greek with ma-ma, etc., or we must throw 
them back to a period anterior to the final settlement 
of the Arj^an roots. 

I now proceed to point out a second difficulty. 
If Curtius uses these same personal terminations, 
masi, tvasi, and anti, as proof positive that they 
must have been compounded out of ma + tva, and 
tva-tva, before there were any case- terminations, 
1 do not think his argument is quite stringent. 
Curtius says: ^ If plural suffixes had gxisted before 
the coining of these terminations, we should expect 
^^thein here, as well as in the noun^ (p. 33). But the 
plural of the pronoun I could never have been formed 
by a plural suffix, like the pluiul of horse. I admits 
of no plural, as little as thouy and hence the 'plural 
of these very pronouns in the Aryan language is not 
formed by the mere addition of a plurgl termination, 
but by a new base. We say 7, but thou, but you, 
and so through all the Aryan Ian guagei. According to 
Curtius himself, masi, the termination of the plural, 
is not formed by repeating m^>, by saying, I and I, 
and by ma and tv a, I and thou, the most primitive 
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way, he thinks, of expressing wa. The termination 
of the second person plural might be expressed by 
repe^Vig thou, ^ You did it ^ might have been ren- 
dered ^ thou and thou did it ; ^ but hardly by 
treating tlt6u like a noun, and adding to it a plural 
termiigiition. The absence of plural terminations, 
therefore, at the end of the personal suffixes of the 
veil&s, does not prove, as far as I can see, that plu- 
rals of nouns wexe unknown when the first, second, 
and third persons plural of the Aryan verbs were 
called into existence. 

Again, what Curtins says, that ^ what language has 
once learnt it does not forget again, and that there- 
fore if the plural had once found expression in nouns, 
the verb would have claimed the same distinction,’ 
is true, no doubt, in many cases, but not so generally 
true as to supply a safe footing for a deductive 
argument. In so late a formation as the periphrastic 
future in Sanskrit, we say dfi.ta-sma/?., as it were 
dator 8umu8, not d^tara/i sma/i; and in the second 
person plural of the passive in Latin amaminiy 
though the plural is marked, the gender is always 
disregarded. 

Further, even if we admit with Bopp and Curtius 
that the germinations of the medium are composed of 
two promuns, that the te of the third person singu- 
lar stands for ta-t% to-him-)ie, that KaXiirTerai in fact 
meant original^ hide-himself-he, it does not follow 
that in suchi compound one pronominal element 
should have taHen the termination of the accusative, 
any more than the other takes the termination of the 
nominative. The fir^element in every composition 
takes necessarily its^ada or Thematic form; the 
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second or final element has suffered so much^ae- 
eording to Bopp’s own explanation, that nothing 
would be easier to explain than the disapp^^ance 
of a final consonant, if it had existed. Th^ absence 
of case-terminations in such compounds canm>t there- 
fore be used as a proof oi the non-existence caSe- 
terminations at a time when the medial and other 
personal endings took their origin. On the cont|||rj, 
these teraiinations seem to me tc^ indicate, though 
I do not say to prove, that the conception of a sub- 
jective, as distinct from an objective case, had been 
fully realised by those who framed them. I do not 
myself venture to speak very positively of such mi- 
]iute processes of analysis as that which discovers In 
the Sk. tirgt pers. sing. ind. pres, of the middle, tude, 
I strike, an original tuda + a + i, tud a-hma + i, tuda 
-f m a + m i, tu da + m4 -f ma ; but, admitting that the 
middle was formed in that way, and that it meant 
<iriginally strihe-to-me-’I, then surely we have 
the first m^ an oblique case, and in the cx3!inpouh|. 
itself the clearest indication that the distinction 
between a nominative and an oblique case, whether 
dative or accusative, was no longei; a mystery. Any- 
how — and this is the real point at issue — the presence 
of such compounds as m^-ma, to-me-l, is in no way 
a proof that at the time of their forrnatrRi people 
could not distinguish between y udh{s),nom. a fighter, 
and yudh(am), acc. a fighter; and minust wait for 
more irrefragable evidence before aomitting, what 
would under all circumstances be dlimost startling 
conclusion, viz. that the Aryan language was spoken 
for a l(^g time without case-terminations, but with 
a complete set of personal temiinations, both in the 
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singuJaT and the plural. For though it is quite true 
that the want of cases could only be felt in a sentence, 
the seems to me to apply to personal termi- 

nations qf the verb. The one, in most languages we 
know, implies the other, and the very question 
wheth^ conjugation or declension came first is one 
0f those dangerous questions which take something 
for granted which has never been proved. 

During all thi» time, according to Curtius, bur 
Aryan language would have consisted of nothing 
but roots, used for nominal and verbal purposes, 
but without any purely derivative suffixes, whether 
verbal or nominal, and without declension. The 
only advance, in fact, made beyond the purely Chi- 
nese standard, would have consisted in a few com- 
binations of personal pronouns with verbal stems, 
which combinations assumed rapidly a typical cha- 
racter, and led to the formation of a skeleton of 
conjugation, containing a present, an aorist with an 
augment, and a reduplicated perfect. Why, during 
the same period, nominal bases should not have as- 
sumed at least some case-terminations, does not 
appear; and it certainly seems strange that people 
who could say vak-ti, speak-he, vak-anti, speak- 
this-he, ||iould not have been able to say v^k-s, 
whether m the sense of sx)eak-there, i,e, speech, or 
speak-there, i.e, speaker. 

The next step which, according to Curtius, the 
Aryan language had to make, in order to emerge 
from its purely radical phase, was the creation of 
bases, both verbal and nominal, by the addition of 
verbal and liominal s\|ffixes to roots, both primary 
and secondary. Curtius calls this fourth the Period 
VOL. III.* H 
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of the Formation of Themes. These sufiBxes are very 
numerous, and it is by them that the Aryan laij^ 
guages have been able to make their limited fiiumber 
of roots supply the vast materials of their dictionary. 
From bhar, to carry, they formed bhar-a, a carrier, 
but sometimes also a burden. In addition to bhar- 
ti, carry-he, they formed bhara-ti, meaning possibly 
carry ing-he. The growth of these early themes may 
have been very luxuriant, and, as- Professor Ourtius 
expresses it, chiefly paraschematic. It may have been 
left to a later age to assign to that large number of 
possible synonyms more definite meanings. Thus, 
from (j>sp(o^ I carry, we have (f>opd^ the act of carrying, 
used also in the sense of impetus (being carried away), 
and of provectus^ i.e. what is brought in. ^opos means 
carrying, but also violent, and lucrative ; (l>8psTpov, an 
instrument of carrying, means a bier ; <l>apsTpa, a 
quiver, for carrying arrows, ^opfios comes to mean 
a basket ; 0 o/3to^, a burden ; (popo^y tribute. 

All this is perfectly intelligible, both with reggird 
to nominal and verbal themes. Curtius admits t^ur 
kinds of verbal themes as the outcome of his Pouirth 
Period. He had assigned to his Third Period the 
simple verbal themes sa-riy and the reduplicated 
themes such as hihcd-ai. To these were addj^d, in the 
Fourth Period, the following four secondary themes : 

(1) TrXiK-€‘{T)-L Sanskrit lipa-ti 

(2) a\£t<^-fe-(T)-i „ laipa-ti 

(3) hU-vv-en „ lip-nau-ti 

(4) hdp-prj’(ri ,, lip-ni^-ti. 

He also explains the formation of the subjunctive in 
analogy with bases such as lipa-ti, as derived from 
lip-ti. 
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Some scholars would probably feel inclined to add 
one or two of the more primitive verbal themes, 
such asp 

limpa-ti rumpo 

limpana-ti Xa/i-j0ai^£(r)t, 


but all would probably agree with Curtius in placing 
the formation of these themes, both verbal and 
nominal, between the radical and the latest inflec- 
tional period. One point, however, on which there 
would probably be considerable difference of opinion 
is this, whether it is credible that, at a time when 
so many nominal themes were formed — for Curtius 
ascribes to this Fourth Period the formation of sucli 
nominal bases as 


\oy-o, intellect, 
Xo/tt-o, left, 
Xty-i'v, smoke, 
ha(ji-yr}, laurel, 


= lipa-ti 
= laipa-ti 
= lip-nau-ti 
= lip-na-ti — 


the simplest nominal compounds, which we now 
call nominative and accusative, singular and plural, 
were still unknown ; that people could say dhrish- 
nu-mas, we dare, but not dhrish-nu-s, daring-he ; 
that they had an imperative, dhrishriuhi, dare, but 
not a vocative, dhrishno. Curtius strongly holds 
to that opinion, but with regard to this period too, 
he does not seem to me to establish it by a regular 
and complete argument. Some arguments which he 
refers to occasionally have been answered before. 
Another, which he brings in incidentally when 
discussing the abbreviation of certain suflS^xes, can 
hardly be said to caiTy conviction. After tracing 
the suffixes ant and tar back to what he supposes 
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to have been their more primitive forms, an-ta and 
ta-ra, he remarks that the dropping of the final 
vowel would hardly be conceivable at a time when 
there existed case-terminations. Still this dropping of 
the vowel is very common, in late historical times, in 
Latin, for instance, and other Italian dialects, T/^here 
it causes frequent confusion and heteroclitism.' Thus 
the Augustan innocua was shortened in common 
pronunciation to innoca^ and this dwindles down in 
Christian inscriptions to innox. In Greek, too, Blukto- 
is older than Bid/crcop ; <f>vXaKos older than 
Nor can it be admitted that the nominal suffixes 
have suffered less from phonetic corruption than the 
terminations of the verb, and that therefore they 
must belong to a more modern period (pp. 39, 40). 
In spite of all the changes which the personal termi- 
nations are supposed to have undergone, their con- 
nection wdth the personal pronouns has always been 
apparent, while the tracing back of the nominal 
suffixes, and, still more, of the case-terminations to 
their typical elements, forms still one of the greatest 
difficulties of comparative grammarians.® 

Professor Curtius is so much impressed with the 
later origin of declension that he establishes one 
more period, the fifth, to which he assigns the 
growth of all compound verbal forms, compound 
stems, compound tenses, and compound moods, before 
he allows the first beginnings of declension, and the 
formation even of such simple forms as the nomina- 
tive and accusative. It is difficult, no doubt, to dis- 

* Bruppacher, Lamtlrn'e dm- OsJtiscIwn SpracliCy p. 48. Biichler, 

Qrundi'iss der JLateiniscJien DecUnatiariy p. 1. ^ 

* ‘Die Entstehung der Casus ist noch das allerdunkelste im 
weiten Bereich des indogennanischen Formensystems.’ OurtiuSj 
ChroiwlogWy p. 71. 
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prove such an opinion by facts or dates, because there 
are none to be found on either side : but we have a 
ri^lit tQ expect very strong arguments indeed before 
w6 can admit that at a time when an aorist, like 
shuK-cra, Sanskrit a-dik-sha-t, was possible; that is 
to stiy, at a time when the verb as, which meant 
originally to breathe, had by constant use been re- 
duced to the meaning of being ; at a time when that 
verb, as a mere au3iiliarj, was joined to a verbal base 
ill order to impart to it a general historical power ; 
when the persons of the verb were distinguished by 
pronominalelements, and when the augment, no longer 
purely demonstrative, had become the symbol of time 
past-— that at such a time people were still unable to dis- 
tinguish, except by a kind of Chinese law of position, 
between ‘ the father struck the child,’ and ‘ the child 
struck the father.’ Before we can admit this, we 
want much stronger proofs than any adduced by 
Curtius. He says, for instance, that compound verbal 
bases formed with ya, to go, and afterwards fixed as 
causatives, would be inconceivable during a period in 
which accusatives existed. From nas, to perish, we 
form in Sanskrit nasa-yarai, I make perish. This, 
according to Curtius, would have meant originally, 
I send to perishing. Therefore n^ sa, would have been 
in the accusative, nasam, and the causative would 
have been n^«aniy a mi, if the accusative had then 
been known. But we have in Latin ^ pessum dare, 
venum ire, and no one would say that compounds like 
calefacio, liquefacio, putrefacio, were impossible after 
the first Aryan separation, or after that still earlier 
period to which Curtius assigns the formation of the 


• Corssen, ii. 888. 
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Aryan case-terminations. Does Professor Curtins hold 
that compound forms like Gothic nasi^da were formed 
not only before the Aryan separation, but before the • 
introduction of case-terminations P I hold, on the 
contrary, that such really old compositions never re- 
quired, nay never admitted, the accusative. We say 
in Sanskrit, dyu-gat, going to the sky, dyu-ksha, 
dwelling in the sky, without any case-terminations 
at the end of the first part of tke compound. We 
say in Greek, oaKstr-iraXos^ not adicoa-ircLkos^ iraiho- 
€f>6po9^ not 7raiSa(f)6vos^ mountain- bred, and 

also opsal-Tpoct^os^ mountain-fed. We say in Latin, 
agri-cola^ not agrum-cola, fratri-clday not fratrem- 
regl-fugium^ not regis-fugium. Are we to sup> 
pose that all these words were formed before there 
was an outward mark of distinction between nomina- 
tive and accusative in the primitive Aryan language? 
Such compounds, we know, can be formed at pleasure, 
and they continued to be formed long after the full 
development of the Aryan declension, and the same 
would apply to the compound stems of causal verbs. 
To say, as Curtins does, that composition was pos- 
sible only before the development of declension, 
because when cases had once sprung up, the people 
would no longer have known the bases of nouns, is 
far too strong an assertion. In Sanskrit ^ the really 
difficult bases are generally sufficiently visible in the 
so-called Pa da-cases, i,e, before certain terminations 
beginning with consonants, and there is besides a 
strong feeling of analogy in language, which would 
generally, though not always (for compounds are fre» 

' Cf. Clemm, Die neiMten Fm'sclmngen auf dem GeHet der 
GHeohiicJien Co^mposita, p. 9. 
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quently framed by false analogy), guide the framers 
of new compounds rightly in the selection of the pro- 
per noijainal base. It seems to me that even with us 
there is still a kind of instinctive feeling against 
using nouns, articulated with case-terminations, for 
purposes of composition, although there are excep- 
tions to that rule in ancient, and many more in 
modern languages. We can hardly realise to our- 
selves a Latin ponh^mfex^ or pontisfex, still less ponsfex 
instead of pontifex, and when the Romans drove 
away their kings, they did not speak of a regisfugium 
or a regumftigium^ but they took, by habit or by in- 
stinct, the base regi, though none of them, if they 
had been asked, knew what a base was. Composi- 
tion, we ought not to forget, is after all only another 
name for combination, and the very essence of com- 
bination consists in joining together words which 
are not yet articulated grammatically. Whenever 
we form compounds, such as railway , we are still 
moving in the combinatory stage, and we have here 
the strongest proof that the life of language is not 
capable of chronological division. There was a period 
in the growth of the Aryan language when the prin- 
cix^le of combination preponderated, when inflection 
was as yet unknown. But inflection itself was the 
result of combination, and unless combination had 
continued long after inflection set in, the very life of 
language would have become extinct. 

I have thus tried to exx>lain why I cannot accept 
the fundamental fact on which the seven-fold division 
of the history of the Aryan language is founded, viz. 
that the combinatory process which led to the Aryan 
system of conjugation would have been impossible. 
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if at the time nominal bases had already been articu- 
lated with terminations of case and number. I see 
no reason why the earliest case-formations— J mean 
particularly the nominative and accusative in the 
singular, plural, and dual — should not date from the 
same time as the earliest formations of conjugation. 
The same process that leads to the formation of 
vak-ti, speak-he, would account for the formation of 
vak-s, speak-there, i,e, speaker .i Necessity, which 
after all is the mother of all inventions, would much 
sooner have required the clear distinction of singular 
and plural, of nominative and accusative, than of the 
three persons of the verb. It is far more impor- 
tant to be able to distinguish the subject and the 
object in such sentences as ‘ the son has killed the 
father,^ or ‘ the father has killed the son,’ than to be 
able to indicate the person and tense of the verb. 
Of course we may say that in Chinese the two cases 
are distinguished without any outward signs, and by 
mere position ; but we have no evidence that the 
law of position was preserved in the Aryaii languages, 
after verbal inflection had once set in. Chinese dis- 
penses with verbal inflection as well as with nominal, 
and an appeal to it would therefore prove either too 
much or too little. 

At the end of the five periods which we have ex- 
amined, but still before the Aryan separation, Curtius 
places the sixth, which he calls the Period of the 
Formation of Cases, and the seventh, the Period of 
Adverbs. Why I cannot bring myself to accept the 
late date here assigned to declension, I have tried to 
explain before. That adverbs existed before the 
great branches of Aryan speech became definitely 
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separated has been fully proved by Professor Curtins. 

I only doubt whether the adverbial period can bi^ 
.separated chronologically from the case period. I 
should say, on the contrary, that some of the adverbs 
in Sanskrit and the other Aryan languages exhibit 
the most primitive and obsolete case-terminations, 
and that they existed probably long before the sys- 
tem of case-terminations assumed its completeness. 

If we look back at the results at which we have 
arrived in examining the attempt of Professor Curtius 
to establish seven distinct chronological periods in 
the history of the Aryan speech, previous to its sepa- 
ration into Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Teuto- 
nic, and Celtic, I think we shall find two principles 
clearlv established ; 

1. That it is impossible to distinguish more than 
three successive phases in the growth of the Aryan 
language. In the first phase or period the only 
materials were roots, not yet compounded, still less 
articulated grammatically, a form of language to us 
almost inconceivable, yet even at present preserved 
in the literature and conversation of millions of 
human beings, the Chinese. In that stage of lan- 
guage, ‘king rule man heap law instrument,’ would 
mean, the king rules men legall 3 \ 

The second phase is characterised by the combi- 
nation of roots, by which process one loses its inde- 
pendence and its accent, and is changed from a full 
and material into an empty or formal element. That 
phase comprehends the formation of compound roots, 
of certain nominal and verbal stems, and of the 
most necessary forms of declension and conjugation. 
What distinguishes this phase from the inflectional 
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is the consciousness of the speaker that one part of 
his word is the stem or the body, and all the rest its 
environment, a feelinof analojjous to that which we 
have when we speak of maw,-hood, mari-ly, wa?i-ful, 
man-kind, but which fails us when we speak of man 
and men, or if we speak of wo -man, instead of* wif- 
man. The principle of combination preponderated 
when inflection was as yet unknown. But inflection 
itself was the result of combinc^tion, and I repeat 
that unless it had continued long after inflection set 
in, the very life of language would have become 
extinct. 

Thii third phase is the inflectional, when the base 
and the modificatory elements of words coalesce, lose 
tlieir independence in the mind of the speaker, and 
simply produce the impression of modificatic||:i titking 
place in the body of words, but without any intelli- 
gible reason. This is the feeling which we have 
throughout nearly the whole of our own language, 
and it is only by means of scientific reflection that 
we distinguish between the root, the ba^e, the suffix, 
and the termination. To attempt more than this 
three-fold division seems to me impossible. 

2. The second principle which I tried to establish 
was that the growth of language does not lend itself 
to a chronological division, in the strict sense of the 
word. Whatever forces are at work in the formation 
of languages, none of them ceases suddenly to make 
room for another, but they work on with a certain 
continuity from beginning to end, only on a larger 
or smaller scale. Inflection does not put a sudden 
end to combination, nor combination to juxtaposition. 
When even in so modern a language as English we 
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can form by mere combination such words as man- 
iihe^ and reduce them to manly ^ the power of combi- 
.nation Q^nndt be said to be extinct, although it may 
no longer be sufftciently strong to produce new cases 
or new personal terminations. We may admit, in 
the development of the Aryan language, previous to 
its division, three successive strata of formation, a 
juxtapositionalj a combinatory ^ and an inflectional ; 
but we shall havejto confess that these strata are 
not regularly superimposed, but tilted, broken up, 
and convulsed. They are very prominent each for 
a time, but even after that time is over, they may 
be traced at diflFerent points, pervading the very 
latest formations of tertiary speech. The true mo- 
tive power in the progress of all language is combi- 
nation, and that power is not extinct even in our 
own time. 
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ON THE VALUE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AS A 
BRANCH OP ACADEMIC STUDY. 

Delioered before the Unwerdhj of Oxford, the 27th of October, 1868 . 

T he foundation of a professorial chair in the 
University of Oxford marks an important epoch 
in the history of every new science.' There are other 

' Tiie following statute was approved by the University of 
Oxford in 1808 (‘ Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis,’ IV. i. 37, 
§§1~3):~ 

‘ 1. Professor philologias comparativae a Vice-Canoellario, efc pro- 
fessoribns linguarum Hebraicas, Sanskriticso, Grtecae, Latinse, et 
Anglo- Saxonicjc eligatur. In sequalitate suiiragantium rem decidat 
V i ce- Cancellarius. 

‘ Proviso tamen ut si vir ol. M. Miiller, M.A., hodie linguarum 
modernjirura Eurupie protoor Taylorianus, earn professionem intra 
mensem post hoc statutum sancitum resignaverit, seque professoris 
l)hilologia3 comparativae munus suscipere paratum esse scripto Vice- 
Cancellarium certiorem fecerit, is primus admittatur professor. 

‘ 2. Professor quotannis per sex menses in Universitate incolat 
et commoretur inter decimura diern Octobris et primum diem Julii 
sequentis. 

‘ 3. Professor duas lectionum series in duobus discretis terminis 
teat, terminis Paschatis et S. Trinitatis pro uno reputatis ; scilicet 
pfe sex septimanas in utroque termino, et bis ad minimum in una- 
quaque septimana : atque insuper per sex septimanas unius alien jus 
termini bis ad minimum in unaciuaqe septimana per unius horae 
spatiiim vacet instruendis auditoribus in iis qute melius sine solen- 
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universities far more ready to confer this academical 
recognition on new branches of scientific research, 
/and it viould be easy to mention several subjects, and 
no doubt important subjects, which have long had 
their accredited representatives in the universities of 
Fraifce and Germany, but which at Oxford have not 
yet received this well-merited recognition. 

If we take into account the study of ancient lan- 
guages only, we see that as soon as Champollion’s 
discoveries had given to the study of hieroglyphics 
and Egyptian antiquities a truly scientific character, 
the French Government thought it its duty to found 
a chair for this promising branch of Oriental scholar- 
ship. Italy soon followed this generous example; 
nor was the Prussian Government long behindhand 
in doing honour to the new-born science, as soon as 
in Professor Lepsius it had found a scholar worthy 
to occupy a chair of Egyptology at Berlin. 

If France had possessed the brilliant genius to 
whom so much is due in the deciphering of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, I have little doubt that long- 
ago a chair would have been founded at the College 
de France expressly for Sir Henry Eawlinson. 

England possesses some of the best, if not the best, 
of Persian scholars (alas ! he Who was here my 
mind, Lord Strangford, is no longer among ds), yet 
there is no chair for Persian at Oxford or Cambridge, 
in spite of the charms of its modern literature, and 
the vast importance of the ancient language of Persia 

nitate tradi possiint. Unam porro ad minimum leotionem quotanwL 
publice habeat ab academicis quibuscunque sine mercede audiendHF 
De die hora et loco quibus htec lectio soleunis babenda sit acade- 
mlaui modo consueto certiorem faciat.’ 
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and Bactria, the Zend, a language full of interest, 
not only to the comparative philologist, but also to 
the student of Comparative Theology. i 

There are few of the great universities of Europe 
without a chair for that language which, from the 
very beginning of history, as far as it is knotNrn to 
us, seems always to have been spoken by the largest 
number of human beings — I mean Chinese. In 
Paris we find not one, but two chairs for Chinese; 
one for the ancient, another for the modem language 
of that wonderful empire; and if we consider the 
light which a study of that curious form of human 
speech is intended to throw on the nature and 
growth of language, if we measure the importance 
of its enormous literature by the materials which it 
supplies to the student of ancient religions, and 
likewise to the historian who wishes to observe the 
earliest rise of the principal sciences and arts in 
countries beyond the, influence of Aryan and Semitic 
civilisation — if, lastly, we take into account the 
important evidence which the Chinese language, re- 
flecting, like a never-failing photc^iraph, the earliest 
workings of the human mind, is ^nle to supply to the 
student of psychology, and to the careful analyser of 
the elj^ments and Mws of thought, we should feel 
less inclined to ignore or ridicule the claims of such 
a language to a chair in our ancient university.' 

I could go on and mention severjd other subjects, 
well worthy of the same distinction. If the study of 

f lic languages and Celtic antiquities deserves to be 
louraged anywhere, it is surely in England — not, as 

'A Chair of Chinese lias since been founded at Oxford, and t)r. 
Legge waa appointed Professor of Chinese in 1876. 
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has been suggested, in order to keep English literature 
from falling into the abyss of German platitudes, nor 
put A^ieurin and Taliesin in the place of Shake- 
* speare and Bums, and to counteract by their * suavity 
and brilliancy ^ the Philistine tendencies of the Saxon 
and the Northman, but in order to supply sound 
materials and guiding principles to the critical 
student of the ancient history and the ancient lan- 
guage of Britain, to excite an interest in what still 
, remains of Celtic antiquities, whether in manuscripts 
or in genuine stone monuments, and thus to preserve 
such national heirlooms from neglect or utter de- 
struction. If we consider that Oxford possesses a 
Welsh College, and that England possesses the best 
of Celtic scholars, it is surely a pity that he should 
have to publish the results of his studies in the short 
intervals of official work at Calcutta, and not in the 
more congenial atmosphere of Rytichin.* 

For tJi)S3 who know the hfstory of the ancient 
universities of England, it is not difficult to find out 
why they should have been less inclined than their 
Continental sisters to make timely provision for the 
encouragement of these and other important branches 
of linguistic research. Oxford and Cambridge, as 
independent corporations, withdrawn alike from the 
support and from the control of the state, have always 
looked upon the instruction of the youth |||f England 
as their proper work ; and nowhere has tie tradition 
of classical learning been handed down more faith- 
fully from one generation to another than in EnglAd 
— nowhere has its generous spirit more thorough^^ 

* A Chair of Celtic has since been founded at Oxford, and Mr. 
John lihys was appointed Professor of Celtic in 1877. 
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j)ervaded the minds of staffesmen, poets, artists, and 
moulded the character of that lar^e and important 
class of independent and cultivated men, r without^ 
which this country would cease to be what it has 
been for the last two centuries, a res publica^ a 
commonwealth, in the best sense of the word, 
Oxford and Cambridge have supplied what England 
expected and demanded, and as English parents did 
not send their sons to learn Chinese or to study 
Cornish, there was naturally no supply where there 
was no demand. The professorial element in the 
university, the true representative of higher learn- 
ing and independent research, withered away ; the 
tutorial assumed the vastest proportions during this 
and the last centuries. 

But looking back to the earlier history of the 
English universities, I believe it is a mistake to 
suppose that Oxford, one of the most celebrated 
universities during the middle ages a&d in the 
modern history of Europe, could ever have ignored 
the duty, so fully recogniei# %y other European 
universities, of not only hanging down intact, and 
laid up, as it were, in a napkin, the traditional 
stock of human knowledge, hut of constantly adding 
to it, and increasiig it fivefold and tenfold. Nay, 
unless I am much mistaken, there was really no 
university^ which more ample provision had been 
made by fdhnders and benefactors than at Oxford, 
for the support and encouragement of a class of 
stillents who should follow up new lines of study, 
dlvote their energies to work which, from its 
#ry nature, could not be lucrative or even spl|l- 
supporting, and maintain the fame of English learn-^ 
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ing, English indnstry, amd English genius in that 
great and time-honoured republic of learning which 
claims Jhe allegiance of the whole of Europe, nay, 
of the whole 'fevilised world. That work was meant 
to be done at Oxford and Cambridge by the Fellows 

Colleges. In times, no doubt, when every kind of 
learning was in the hands of the clergy, these fellow- 
ships might seem to have been intended exclusively 
for the support of thgological st^ents. But when 
other studies, once mere germs and shoots on the 
tree of knowledge^ separated from the old stem and 
assumed an independent growth, whether under the 
name of natural science, or history, or scholarship, 
or jurisprudence, a fair division ought to have been 
made at once of the funds which, in accordance with 
the letter, it may be, but certainly not with the spirit 
of the ancient statutes, have remained for so many 
years appropriated to the exclusive support of theo- 
logical learning, if learning it ^orfld be called. For- 
tunately, that mistake has now been remedied, and 
the funds originally, intended without distinction for 
the support of ^true religion and useful learning’ 
are now again more equally apportioned among those 
who, in the age in which we live, have divided and 
subdivided the vast intellectual inheritance of the 
middle ages, in order to cultivate the more thoroughly 
every nook and every corner in the boundless field of 
human Imowledge. 

Something, however, remains still to be done in 
order to restore these fellowships more fully , and 
more efficiently to their original purpose, and thus 
to secure to the university not only a staff of zealous 
teachers, which it certainly possesses, but likewise 

VOL. HL I 
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class of independent workers, of men who by original 
research, by critical editions of the classics, by an 
acquisition of a scholarlike knowledge of oljaer Ian-, 
guages besides Greek and Latin, % an honest 
devotion to one or the other among the numerous 
branches of physical science, by fearless researches 
into the ancient history of mankind, by a careful 
collection or revision of the materials for the history 
of politics, j urisjp^denoe, me|licine, literature, and 
arts, by a life-long occupation with the problems 
of philosophy, and last, not least, by a real study 
of theology, or the science of religion, should perform 
again those duties which, in the stillness of the 
middle ages, were performed by learned friars within 
the walls of our colleges. Those duties have re- 
mained in abeyance for several generations, and they 
must now be performed with increased vigour, in 
order to retain for Oxford that high position which 
it once held, not simply as a place of education, but 
as a seat of learning, amid the moa|. ilHtebrated uni- 
versities of Europe. 

‘ Nohlesse oblige^ is an Old sa;^g:il,at is sometimes 
addressed to those who have inherited an illustrious 
name, and who are proud of their ancestors. But 
what are the ancestors of the oldest and proudest of 
families compared with the ancestors of this univer- 
sity ! ‘ NoMesse oblige ’ itpplies tO Oxford at the 

present moment more than ever, when knowledge for 
its own sake, and a chivalrous devotion to studies 
which command no price in the fair of the world, 
aiii lead to no places of emolument in Church or 
State, are looked down upon and ridiculed by almost 
everybody. 
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There is no career in England at the present 
moment for scholars and students. No father could 
honestly advise his son, whatever talent he might 
display, to devote himself exclusively to clnssical, 
historical, or physical studies. The few men who 
still* keep up the fair name of England by inde- 
pendent research and new discoveries in the fields 
of political and natural history, do not always come 
from our universities#; and unless they possess in- 
dependent means, they cannoli devote more than the 
leisure hours, left by their official duties in Churcli 
or State, to the prosecution of their favourite studies. 
This ought not to be, nor need it be so. If only 
twenty men in Oxford and Cambridge had the will, 
everything is ready for a reform — that is, for a 
restoration of the ancient glory of Oxford. The 
funds which are now frittered away in so-called 
prize-fellowships, would enable 1)he universities to- 
morrow to invite the best talent of England back to 
its legitimate home. And what should we lose if 
we had no longer that long retinue of non-resident 
fellows 9 It is true, no doubt, that a fellowship has 
been a help in the early career of many a poor and 
hard-working man, and how could it be otherwise 9 
But in many cases I know that it has proved a drag 
ra^ther than a spur for further efibrts. Students 
at English universities belong, as a rule, to the 
wealthier classes, and England is the wealthiest 
country in Europe. Yet in no country in the world 
would a young man, after his education :s finished, 
expect assistance from public sources. Other coun- 
tries tax themselves to the utmost in order to enable 
the largest possible number of young men to enjoy 
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the best possible education in schools and universi- 
ties. But when that is done, the community feels 
that it has fulfilled its duty, and it says to tljie young- 
generation, Now swim or drown. A manly struggle 
against poverty, it may be even against actual hun- 
ger, will form a stronger and sounder metal thun a 
lotus-eating club-life in London or Paris. Whatever 
fellowships were intended to be, they were never 
intended to be mere sinecures,ffa8 most of them are at 
present. It is a national blessing that the two ancient 
universities of England should have saved such large 
funds from the shipwreck that swallowed up the cor- 
porate funds of the Continental universities. But, in 
order to secure their safety for the future, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that these funds should be utilised 
again for the advancement of learning. Why should 
not a fellowship be made into a career for life, 
beginning with little, but rising like the incomes 
of other professions P Why should the grotesque 
condition of celibacy be imposed on a fellowship, in- 
stead of the really salutary condition of — No work, 
no pay ? Why should not some special lite^^ary or 
scientific work be assigned to each fejow, whether 
resident in Oxford or sent abroad on scientific mis- 
sions ? Why, instead of having fifty young men 
scattered about in England, should we not have ten 
of the best workers in every branch ot human know- 
ledge resident at Oxford, whether as teachers, or as 
• guides, or as examples ? The very presence of such 
men would have a stimulating and elevating effect : 
ipso nutuy vultUf mcessu prosunt. They would show 
to the young men that there are higher objects of 
human ambition than the b^ton of a field-marshal^ 
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the mitre of a bishop, the ermine of a judge, or the 
money-bags of a merchant ; they would create for the 
. future a supply of new workers as soon as there was 
for them, if not an avenue to wealth and power, at 
least a fair opening for hard work and proper pay. 
All^his might be done to-morrow, without any in- 
"jury to anybody, and with every chance of producing 
results of the greatest value to the universities, to 
the country, and to»the world at large. Let the 
university continue to do the excellent work which 
it does at present as a body of teachers, but let it not 
forget the equally important duty of a university, 
that of a body of woi-kers. Our century has inherited 
thediitellectual wealth of former centuries, and with 
it the duty, not only to preserve it or to dole it out 
in schools and universities, but to increase it far be- 
yond the limits which it has reached at present. 
Where there is no advance, there is retrogression ; 
rest is impossible for the human mind. 

Much of the w'ork, therefore, which in other uni- 
versities falls to the lot of the professors, ought in 
Oxford to be performed by a staff of student-fellows, 
whose labours should be properly organised, as they 
are in the Institute of France or in the Academy 
of Berlin. With or without teaching, they could 
perform the work which no university can safely 
neglect, the work of constantly testing the soundness 
of our intellectual food, and of steadily expanding the 
realms of knowledge. We want pioneers, explorers, 
conquerors, and we could have them in abundance, 
if we cared to have them. What other universities 
do by founding new chairs for new sciences, the 
colleges of Oxford could do to-morrow by applying 
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the funds which are not required for tea/ching pur- 
poses, and which are now spent on sinecure fellow- 
ships, for making either temporary or permanent ‘ 
provision for the endowment of original research. 

It is true that new chairs have from time to time 
been founded in Oxford also ; but if we inquire tnto 
the circumstances under which provision was made 
for the teaching of new subjects, we shall find that it 
generally took place, not so mtich for the encourage- 
ment of any new branch of scientific research, how- 
ever interesting to the philosopher and the historian, 
as in order to satisfy some practical wants that could 
no longer be ignored, whether in Church or State, or 
in the university itself. 

Confining ourselves to the chairs of languages, or 
as they used to be called, Hhe readerships of tongues,’ 
we find that as early as 1311, while the crusades 
were still fresh in the memory of the people of 
Europe, an appeal was made by Pope Clement V., 
at the Council of Vienne, calling upon the principal 
universities in Christendom to appoint lecturers for 
the study of Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic. It was 
considered at the time a great honour for Oxford to 
be mentioned by name, together with Paris, Bologna, 
and Salamanca, as one of the four great seats of 
learning in which the Pope and the Council of Vienne 
desired that provision should be made for the teach- 
ing of these languages. It is quite clear, however, 
from the wording of the resolution of the Council,* 

* LihcT Sextn9 J)ec7'etalivm (Lngduni, 1572), p, 1027 : ‘Ut igitiir 
peritia linguarum hiijusniodi possit habiliter per instruct ionem 
efticaciam obtinerc, hoc sacro approbante concilio scbolas in sub- 
scriptarnm linguarum gencribus ubicunviue Romanam curiam re- 
sidere contigerit, necnon in Furisiensi, et Oxoniensi, Fononiensi, ei 
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that the chief object in the foundation of these 
readerships fvas to supply men capable of defendhirr 
•the interests of the Church, of taking an active part 
in the controversies with Jews and Mohammedans, 
who were then considered dangerous, and of propa- 
gatihg the faith among unbelievers. 

Nor does it se^ that this papal exhortation pro- 
duced much eflFect, for we find that -Henry VIII. in 
1540 had to make neiw provision in order to secure 
efiicient teachers of Hebrew and Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. At that time these two languages, 
but more particularly Greek, had assumed not only 
a theological, but a political importance, and it was 
but natural that the king should do nil in his power 
to foster and spread a knowledge of a language 
which had been one of the most powerful weapons 
in the hands of the Reformers. At Oxford itself tliis 
new chair was by no means popular : on the contrary, 
those who studied Greek were for a long time looked 
upon with great suspicion and dislike.^ 

Henry VIIT. did nothing for the support of Arabic ; 
but a century later (163G) we find Archbishop Laud, 
whose attention had been attracted by Eastern ques- 
tions, full of anxiety to resuscitate the study of Arabic 
at Oxford, partly by collecting Arabic MSS. in the 
East and depositing them in the Bodleian Library, 


Salmantino studiis providiraus erigendas ; statnentes ut in (piolibot 
loconim ipsorum teneantur viri catholici, snfficientcr habenUrs 
Hebraicaa, Arabicse, et Clialdneae linguarurn nol-itiarn.’ 

* Greaves, Oratio Oxonii habiUi^ 1C37, p. Paucos ultra 

centum annos numeramus ex quo Graicai priiiium litera;j oras hjisce 
appulerunt, antea ignotaj prorsus, nonnullis exosai eliam et invisje, 
indoctissirnis scilicet fraterculis, quibus religio erat griece scire, et 
levissimus Atticae eruditionis giistus hjeresin sapiebat.’ 
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partly by founding a new chair of Arabic, inaugurated 
%• Pococke, and rendered illustrious by^such names 
as Greaves, Thomas Hyde, John Wallis, and Thomas' 
Hunt, 

The foundation of a chair of Anglo-Saxon, too, 
was due, not so much to a patriotic interest excited 
by the ancient national literature of the Saxons, 
still less t^ the importance of that ancient language 
for phdoj^ical studies, but iip received its first im- 
pulse fern the divines of the sixteenth century, who 
wished to strengthen the position of the English 
Church in its controversy with the Church of Eome. 
Under the auspices of Archbishop Parker, Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. were first collected, and the Anglo-Saxon 
translations of the Bible, as well as Anglo-Saxon 
homilies, and treatises on theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects were studied by Fox, the marfyrologist, 
and others,^ to be quoted as witnesses to the purity 
and simplicity of the primitive Church founded in 
this realm, free in its origin from the later faults 
and fancies of the Church of Rome. Without this 
practical object, Anglo-Saxon would hardly have 
excited so much interest in the sixteenth century, 
and Oxford would probably have Remained much 
longer without its professorial chair of the ancient 
national language of England, which was founded 
by Eawlinson, but was not inaugurated before the 
end of the last century (1795). 

Of the two remaining chairs of languages, of 
Sanskrit and of Latin, the former owes its origin, 
not to an admiration for the classical literature of 


* See Biographia Bntanmoa LMeraHa, vol. i. p. 110. 
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India, nor to precognition of the importance of 
Sanskrit for the purposes of Comparative Philology, 
but to am express desire on the part of its founder 
to provide efiScient missionaries for India^ whil§ the 
creation of a chair of Latin, though long delayed, 
was last rendered imperative by the urgent wants 
dr the university. ^ 

Nor does the ch^ir of Comparative Philology, just 
founded by the univ^sity, form altogether a.n ex- 
ception to this general rule. It is curious to remark 
that while Comparative Philology has for more than 
half a century excited the deepest interest, not only 
among Continental, but likewise among English 
scholars, and while chairs of this new science have 
been founded long ago in almost every university 
of France, Germany, and Italy, the foundation of 
a new chair of Comparative Philology at Oxford 
should coincide very closely with a decided change 
that has taken place in the treatment of that science, 
and which has given to its results a more practical 
importance for the study of Greek ind Latin, such 
as could hardly be claimed for it during the first 
fifty years of its growth. 

We may date the origin of Comparative Philology, 
as distinct from fhe Science of Language, from the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1784. 
From that time dates the study of Sanskrit, and it 
was the study of Sanskrit which formed the founda- 
tion of Comparative Philology. 

It is perfectly true that Sanskrit had been studied 
before by Italian, German, and French missionaries; 
it is likewise perfectly true that several of these 
missionaries were fully aware of the close relation- 
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ship between Sanskrit, Greek, and^ Latin. A man 
must be blind who, after looking at a Sanskrit 
gr^mar, does not see at once the striking coinci’* 
dentes between the declensions and conjugations of 
the dassical language of India and those of Greece 
and Italy.' * 

Filippo Sassetii, who spent some time at Gda,'~' 
between 1581 and 1588, had only acquired a very 
slight knowledge of Sanskriif before he wrote home 
to his friends ^ that it has many words in common 
with Italian, particularly in the numerals, in the 
names for God, serpent, and many others.’ This was 
ill the sixteenth century. 

Some of the Jesuit missionaries, however, went far 
beyond this. A few among them had acquired a real 
and comprehensive knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guage and literature of India,, and we see them anti- 
cipate in their letters several of the most brilliant 
discoveries of Sir W. Jones and Professor Bopp. The 
Pere Coeurdoux,^ a French Jesuit, writes in 1767 from 
Pondicherry to the French Academy, asking that 
learned society for a solution of the question, ^ How 
IS it that Savshrit has so many words in common with 
Grech and Latin ? ’ He not only mesents long lists 
of words, but he calls attention to the still more 
curious fact that the grammatical forms in Sanskrit 
show the most startling similarity with Greek and 
Latin. After him almost everybody who had looked 
'at Sanskrit, and who knew Greek and Latin, made 
the same remark and asked the same question. 


’ M. M s Sderire qflangtuxge^ vol. i. p. 2'21. 
^ IhiiL p. 17t>. 
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But the fire only smouldered on; it ^vould not 
burn up, it would not light, it would not warm. At 
^ last, owi»g to the exertions of the founders of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, the necessary materials 
for a real study of Sanskrit became accessible to the 
students of Europe. The voice of Frederick Schlegel 
roused the attention of the world at large to the 
startling problem that had been thrown into the 
arena of the intellectual chivalry of the world, and 
*at last the glove was taken up^ and men like Bopp, 
and Burnouf, and Pott, and Grimm, did not rest 
till some answer could be returned, and some account 
rendered of Sanskrit, that strange intruder, and great 
disturber of the peace of classical scholarship. 

The work which then began was incessant. It 
was not enough that some words in Greek and Latin 
should be traced in Sanskrit. A kind of silent con- 
viction began to spread that there must be in San- 
skrit a remedy for all evils ; people could not rest 
till every word in Greek and Latin had, in some 
disguise or other, been discovered in Sanskrit. Nor 
were Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit enough to satisfy 
the thirst of the new discoverers. The Teutonic 
languages were soon annexed, the Celtic languages 
yielded to some gentle pressure, the Slavonic lan- 
guages clamoured for incorporation, the sacred idiom 
of ancient Persia, the Zend, demanded its place by 
the side of Sanskrit, the Armenian followed in its 
wake ; and when even the Ossetic from the valleys 
of Mount Caucasus, and the Albanian from the 
ancient hills of Epirus, had proved their birthrigdit, 
the whole family, the, Aryan family of language, 
seemed complete, and an historical fact, the original 
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unity of all these languages, was established on a 
basis which even the most sceptical could not touch 
or shake. Scholars rushed in as diggers rush into 'a , 
new gold-field, picking up whatever is within reach, 
and trying to carry off more than they could carry, so 
that they might be the foremost in the race, ancFclaim 
as their own all that they had been the first to look 
at or to touch. There was a rush, and now and then 
an ugly rush, and when the armfuls of nuggets that 
were thrown down before the world in articles, pain-' 
phlets, essays, and ponderous volumes, came to be 
more carefully sifted, it was but natural that not 
everything that glittered should turn out to be gold. 
Even in the works of more critical scholars, such as 
Bopp, Burnouf, Pott, and Benfey — at least in those 
which were published in the first enthusiasm of 
discovery — many things may now be pointed out 
which no assayer would venture to pass. It was 
the great merit of Bopp that he called the attention 
away from this tempting field to the more laborious 
work of grammatical analysis, though even in his 
‘Comparative Grammar,’ in that comprehensive survey 
of the grammatical outlines of the Aryan languages, 
the spirit of conquest and centralisation still pre- 
dominates. All languages are, if possible, to submit 
to the same laws ; what is common to all of them 
is welcome, what is peculiar to each is treated as 
anomalous, or explained as the result of later cor- 
ruption. 

This period in the history of Comparative Phil- 
ology has sometimes been characterised as syncre- 
tisticy and to a certain extent that name and the 
censure implied in it are j^tified. But to a very 
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sindiU 6xt©n1j only* lij w3/>s in tli6 iiEitiir© of tilings 
that a comparative study of languages should at first 
be directed to what is common to all : nay, without 
having first become thoroughly acquainted with the 
general features of the whole family, it would have 
been impossible to discover and fully to appreciate 
what^s peculiar to each of its members. 

Nor Avas it long before a reaction set in. One 
scholar from the very# first, and almost contempo- 
-raneously with Bopp’s first essays on Coiiiparativfif^ 
Grammar, devoted himself to the study of one branch 
of languages only, availing himself, as far as he was 
able, of the new light which a knowledge of San- 
skrit had thrown on the secret history of the whole 
Aryan family of speech, but concentrating his ener- 
gies on the Teutonic : I mean, of course, J acob 
Grimm, the author of the great historical grammar 
of the German language ; a work which will live 
and last long after other works of that early period 
shall have been forgotten, or replaced, at least, by 
better books. 

After a time Grimm’s example was followed by 
others. Zeuss, in his ‘ Grammatica Celtica,’ es- 
tablished the study of the Celtic languages on the 
broad foundations of Comparative Grammar. Mik- 
losich and Schleicher achieved similar results by 
adopting the same method for the study of the 
Slavonic dialects. Curtins, by devoting himself to 
an elucidation of Greek, opened the eyes of classical 
scholars to the immense advantages of this new^ 
treatment of grammar and etymology ; while Cors- 
sen, in his more recent works on Latin, has struck a 
mine which may well ^mpt the curiosity of every 
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student of the ancient dialects of Italy. At the 
present moment the reaction is complete ; and there 
is certainly some danger lest what was*, called -a ^ 
syncretistic spirit should now be replaced by an 
lating spirit in the science of language. 

It cannot be denied, however, that this isolating, 
or rather discriminating, tendency has prq||.uced 
already the most valuable results, and I believe that 
It is chiefly due to the workstof Curtius and Corssen, 
if Greek and Latin scholars have been roused at. 
last from their apathy and been made aware of the 
aWolute necessity of Comparative Philology, as a 
subject to be taught, not only in every university, 
but in every school. I believe it is due to their 
works that a conviction has gradually been gaining 
ground among the best scholars at Oxford also, that 
Comparative Philology could no longer be ignored 
as an important ingredient in the teaching of Greek 
and Latin ; and while a comparative analysis of 
Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
High-German, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Celtic, such 
as we find it in Bopp’s ^ Comparative Grammar,’ 
would hardly be considered as a subject of practical 
utility even in a school of philology, it was recog- 
nised at last that, not only for sound principles of 
etymology, not only for a rational treatment ot 
Greek and Latin grammar, not only for a right 
understanding of classical mythology, but even for 
•a critical restoration of the very texts of Homer and 
Plautus, a knowledge of Comparative Philology, as ap- 
plied to Greek and Latin, had become indispensable. 

My chief object, therefore, as Professor of Com- 
parative Philology at Oxf^, will be to treat the 
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classical languages under that new aspect which ^ 
they have assumed, as viewed by the microscope of 
Curtius {ind Corssen rather than by the telescope 
of Bopp, Pott, and Benfey. I shall try not only to 
give results, but to explain what is far more im- 
portaiit, the method by which these results were 
obtaiiied, so far as this is possible without, for the 
present at least, presupposing among my hearers a 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Sanskrit certainly forms 
,the only sound foundation of Comparative Philology/ 
and it will * always remain the only safe guide 
through all its intricacies. A comparative philo- ‘ 
legist without a knowledge of Sanskrit is like an * 
astronomer without a knowledge of mathematics. 
He may admire, he may observe, he may discover, 
but he will never feel satisfied, he will never feel 
certain, he will never feel quite at home. 

I hope, therefore, that, besides those who attend 
my public lectures, there will be at least a few to 
form a private class for the study of the elements 
of Sanskrit. Sanskrit, no doubt, i? a very difficult 
language, and it requires tiie study of a whole life to 
master its enormous literature. Its ^rapamar, too, 
has been elaborated with such incredible minuteness 
by native grammarians, that I am not surprised if 
many scholars who begin the study of Sanskrit turn 
back from it in dismay. But it is quite possible to 
learn the rules of Sanskrit declension and conjuga- 
tion, and to gain an insight into the grammatical 
organisation of that language, without hardening 
one’s memory with all the phonetic rules which 
generally form the first chapter of every Sanskrit 
grammar, or without d#oting years of study to the 
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unrav^elling of the intricacies of the greatest of 
Indian, if not of all, grammarians — P^mni. There 
are but few among our very best comparative philo- 
logists who are able to understand Patiini. Professor 
Benfej, whose powers of work are truly astounding, 
stands almost alone in his minute knowledge of that 
greatest of all grammarians. Neither Bopp, nor Pott, 
nor Curtius, nor Corssen, ever attempted to master 
Patiini’s wonderful system.*# But a study of San- 
‘skrit, as taught by European grammarians, cannot, 
be recommended too strongly to all students of lan- 
guage. A good sailor may fbr a time steer without 
a c<%|pass, but even he feels safer when he knows 
that he may consult it, if necessary ; and whenever 
he comes near the rocks — and there are many in the 
Aryan sea — he will hardly escape shipwreck without 
iliis magnetic needle.' ' ^ 

It will be asked, no doubt, by Greek antf .Latin 
scholars who have never as yet devoted themselves 
seriously to a study of Comparative Philology, w4at 
is to be gaiped after all the trouble of learning San- 
skrit, and after mastering the works of Bopp, and 
Benhiy, and ^Urtius ? Would a man be a better 
Greek and Latin scholaV for knowing Sanskrit? 
Would he write better Latin and Greek verse? 
Would he be better able to read and compare Greek 
and Latin MSS., and to prepare a critical edition 
of classical authors ? To all these questions I reply 
both No and Yes, 

If there is one branch of classical philology where 
the advantages derived from Comparative Philology 
have been most readil}^ admitted, it is etymology. 

‘ See Notes A and B, pp. 152, 151. 
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Mor^ than fifty years ago, Otfried Muller told clas- 
sicah scholai’S tha%that province at least must be 
surrendored. And yet it is strange to see how long 
it takes before old erroneous derivations are exploded 
and finally expelled from ^ur dictionaries ; an<^ow, 
in spite of all warnings, similarity of sound and 
similarity of meaning are still c^^idered the chief 
criteria of Greek and Latin etymologies. I do not 
address this reproach td classical scholars only ; it 
applies equally to many comparative philologists 
who, for the sake of some striking similar it}’ of 
sound and meaning, will now and then break the 
phonetic laws which they themselves have helped to 
establish. 

If we gb back to earlier days, we find, for instance, 
that Sanskrit scholars who had discovered that one of 
the names of the god of love in Bengali was Dipnc, Le, 
the inflamer, derived from it by inversion the name 
of the god of love in Latin, Cupid. Sir William Jones 
identified Jfinus with the Sanskrit Gar^esa, i.e. lord 
of hosts, ^ and even later scholars allo\Ved themselves 
to be tempted to see the Indian proto^pe of Gany^ 
medesin the Kanva-medhatithi or Ea^va-mesha 
of the Ved^.^ 

After the phonetic laws of each language had 
been more carefully elaborated, it was but too fre- 
quently forgotten that words have a history as well 
as a growth, and that the history of a word must 
be explored first, before an attempt is made to un- 
ravel its growth. Thus it was extremely tempting 
to derive paradise from the Sanskrit parade^a. 

* See M. M., Scieiice of ItcHgion^ 187U, p. 

* See Weber, Indisohe StvMcn, vol. i. p. 38. 

VOL. III. K 
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The compound para-de«a was supposed to mean 
the highest or a distant country, and all the rest 
seemed so evident as to require no further^ elucida- 
tion. P^iradesa, however, does not mean the highest 
or a ^istaint country in Sa||skrit, but is always used 
in the sense of a foreign country, an enemy’s coifntry. 
Further, as ear^|S^as the Song of Solomon (iv. 13), 
the word occurs in Hebrew as parties, and how 
it <K>tld have got there stfaight from Sanskrit re- 
.A^jph’es at all events some historical explanation. In 
H(^brow the word might have been borrowed from 
Persian, but the Sanskrit word paradesa, if it ex- 
isted at all in Persian, would have been paradaem, 
the 8 being a palatal, not a dental sibilant. Such 
a compound, however, does not exist in Persian, and 
therefore the Sanskrit word parade^a could not 
have reached Hebrew via Persia. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the ancient Hebrew 
word pardes is borrowed from Persian, viz. from |i^ 
Zend pairidaezay which means circumvdil^io^ a ]pRe, 
of ground eAclosed by high walls, uft#^ards a^faifc, 
a garden.^ Sanskrit is J^IH or||^HIH 

(for Sanskrif h is Zend «), and means originally to 
knead, to sptieeze together, to sha^. Fibm it we 
have the Sanskrit dehi, a wall, while in Greek the 
same root, according to the strictest phonetic rules, 
yielded rot^os, wall. In Latin our root is regularly 
changed into Jig^ and gives us figuhis, a potter, 
ura, form or shape, and finger e. In Gothic it could 
only appear as deig-an^ to knead, to form anything 
out of soft substances ; hence daig-s, the English 
doughy German Deich. 

* See Haug, in Ewald’s Bihlisclte JaJtrhuekm'y voL vi. p. 162. 
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Blit the Greek TrapdBsicros did not come from 
Hebrew, because here again there is no historical 
, bridge between the two languages. In Greek we 
trace the word to Xenophon, who brought it back 
from his repeated journeys in Persia, and who uses 
it in the sense of pleasure ground, or deer park.' 

' Lastly, we find the same word^used in the LXX, 
as the name given to the garden of Eden^ the word 
having been borrowed eitMer a third time from Persia, 
or taken from the Greek, and indirectly from the 
works of Xenophon. 

This is the real history of the word. It is an 
Aryan word, but it does not exist in Sanskrit. It 
was first formed in Zend, transferred from thence as 
a foreign wotd into Hebrew, and again into Greek. 
Its moderri Persian form is firdaus. 

All this is matter of history rather than philology. 
Yet we read in one of the best classical dictionaries : 
‘ Tke root of irapahsiaos appears to be Semitic, Arab. 
Jiraaus, Hebr. pardes: borrowed also in Sanskrit 
parades a.’ ^ Nearly every word i * wrong. 

Prom the same root DIH springs the Sanskrit 
W#rd deha, body; body, like figure, beihg qpnceived 
as thai^iwhich is formed or shaped. Bopp identified 
this deha wifti Gothic leiJc, body, particularly dead 
body, the modern German Leiehe and Leichnam, the 
English lich in. lich-gate. In this case the master 
of Comparative Philology disregarded the phonetic 

* Anab. i. 2, 7 : ^EyravSa Kvpty Bacri\eta ical irapdSeirrof /xeyas, 
^plwtf Bripl<av 7 r\‘f}pr}Sf & ^Kgtvos i6i}p€V€y drrb limov, dir^re yvp.vdaai 
Bo6\oito iavrdv re Kal tovs fitcrov Si toO jrapaScKrou 6 

MaiapSpos worafiSs #c, T. Hell. iv. 1, 15 : ’Ei/ ir^pmpypihois irapaStl(Tois 
fc.r.k, 

" See Indian Anti^pmrg, 1874, p. 332. 

^ K 3 i 
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laws which he had himself helped to establish. The 
transition of d into I is no doubt common enough as 
between Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek, but it has neve’r , 
been established as yet on good evidence as taking 
place between Sanskrit and Gothic. Besides, the 
Sanskrit h ought in Gothic to appear as g, as we have 
it in deig-Sy dough, "and not as a tenuis. 

Another Sanskrit word for body is kalevara, 
and this proved again a Stumbling-block to Bopp, 
who compares it with the Latin cadaver. Here one • 
might plead that I and d are frequently interchanged 
;in Sanskrit and Latin words, but, as far as our 
evidence goes at present, we have no doubt many 
cases where an original Sanskrit d is represented in 
Latin by but no really trustworthy instance in 
wliich an original Sanskrit I appears in Latin as d. 
Besides, the Sanskrit diphthong e cannot, as a rule, 
in Latin be represented by long d. 

If sucli things could happen to Bopp, we mustg^t 
be too severe on similar breaches of the'*'peace 
initted by classical scholai’s. Wh^ cllls»i«al scholars 
seem to find most difiicult to learn is that there are 
various degrees of certainty in etymologies, even in 
those proposed by our best comparative scholfes, and 
that not everything that is mentioned by Bopp, or 
Pott, or Benfey as possible, as plausible, as probable, 
and even as more than probable, ought therefore to 
be set down, for instance, in a grammar or dictionary, 
as simply a matter of fact. With certain qualifica- 
tions, an etymblogy may have a scientific valuef^’^ 
without those qualifications, it may become not only 
unscientific, but mischievous. Again, nothing seems 
a more difficult lesson for an etymologist to learn 
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than to say, I do not know. Yet, to my mind, nothiup: 
SHOWS, for instance, the truly scholarlike mind of 
Professos Curtius better than the very fact for which 
.he has been so often blamed, viz. his passingr over in 
silence the words about which he has nothin" cer- 

o 

tain to say. 

• Let ns take an instance. If we open our best 
Greek dictionaries, we find that the Greek 
light, splendour, is compared with the German word 
for eye, Auge. No doubt every letter in the two 
words is the same, and the meauiiig of tlie Greek 
word could easily be supposed to have been special- 
ised or localised in German. Sophocles (Aj. 70) 
speaks of the ofjbfiarwv avyaty the lights of the eyes, 
and Euripides (Andr. 1180) uses avyat by itself for 
eyes, like the Latin lumina. The verb av^d^oyy too, 
is used in Greek in the sense of seeing or viewing. 
Why, then, it was asked, should a\)^r\ not be referred 
touthe same source as the German Auge^ and why 
should not both be traced back to the same root that 
yielded the Latin oc-nlus ? As long as we trust to 
our ears, or to what is complacently called common 
sense, it would seem mere fastidiousness to reject so 
evident an etymology. But as soon as we know the 
real chenl%try of vowels and consonants, we shrink 
instinctively from such combinations. If a German 
word has the same sound as a Greek word, the two 
words cannot be the same, unless we ignore that in- 
dependent process of phonetic growth which made 
Greek Greek, and German German. Whenever we 
find in Greek a media, a g^ we expect in Gothic the 
corresponding tenuis. Thus the root gan^ which we 
have in Greek yiyvcoaKoj^ is in Gothic kann» The 
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Greet Lat. is in Gothic Ttniu. If, there- 
fore, av^r] existed in Gothic it would be au/co, and 
not augo. Secondly, the diphthong au in augo would 
be different from the Greek diphthong. Grimm, 
supposed that the Gothic augo came from the same 
etymon which yields the Latin oc-ulus, the Sanskrit 
ak-sh-i, eye, the Greek oo-as for oWff, and likewise 
the Greek stem ott in oV-wTr-a, and o^-d-aX/jLos, 
It is true that the short radical vowel a in Sanskrit, 
0 in Greek, u in Latin, sinks down to u in Gothic, 
and it is equally true, as Grimm has shown, that, 
according to a phonetic law peculiar to Gothic, u 
before h and r is changed to au, Grimm therefore 
takes the Gothic augo for ^auhS, and this for ^uh6, 
which, as he shows, would be a proper representative 
in Gothic of the Sanskrit ak-an, or aksh-an. 

But here Grimm seems wrong. If the au of aug6 
were this peculiar Gothic au^ which represents an 
original short a, changed to ^fc, and then raised 
diphthong by the insertion of a short a, then that 
diphthong would be restricted to Gothic ; and the 
other Teutonic dialects would have their own repre- 
sentatives for an original short a. But in Anglo- 
Saxon we find edge^ in Old High German augd^ both 
pointing to a labial diphthong, i.e, to a radical u 
raised to au,' 

Professor Ebel,^ in order to avoid this difficulty, 
proposed a different explanation. He supposed that 
the k of the root ah was softened to kv, and that augS 
represents an original agvd or ahvd, the v of hvd 
being inserted before the h and changed to u. As 

* Grassmatm, Kuhn’s ZeiUclirift, vol. ix. p. 23. 

* Ebel, Kuhn’s ZeiUchrift^ vol. viii. p. 242. 
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an analogous case he quoted the Sanskrit enclitic 
particle ia, Latin que, Gothic ^hva^ which "^hva 
appears^ always under the form of uh, Leo Meyp 
takes the same view, and quotes, as an analogon, 
hauhida as possibly identical with caput, originally 
^Jcapvat, 

• These cases, however, are not quite analogous 
The enclitic particle &a, in Gothic "^hva, had to lose 
its final vowel. It thv^s became unpronounceable, 
and the short vowel u was added simply to facilitate 
its pronunciation.* There was no such difficulty in 
pronouncing ^ah cr ^uh in Gothic, still less the de- 
rivative form ^ahvS, if such a form had ever existed. 

Another explanation was therefore attempted by 
the late Dr. Lottner.^ He supposed that the root ah 
existed also with a nasal as anJc, and thfd anho could 
be changed to aukd, and auho to augo. In reply to 
this we must remark that in the Teutonic dialects 
the root ah never appears as ank, and that the trans- 
ition of an into au, though possible under certain 
conditions, is not a phonetic process of frequent 
occurrence. 

Besides, in all these derivations there is a diffi- 
culty, though not a serious one, viz. that an original 
tenuis, the k, is supposed irregularly to have been 
(hanged into g, instead of what it ought to be, an h. 
Although this is not altogether anomalous,^ yet it 
has to be taken into account. Professor Curtius, 
therefore, though he admits a possible connection 
between Gothic augo and the root ak, speaks cau- 

* Schleicher, Compendium, § 112. 

* Lottner, Kuhn’s Zeitsohi'ijt, vol. ix. p. 319. 

» Leo Meyer, Lie Qathuelie Sprache, § 31. 
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tiously on the subject.' He speaks of ango as more 
distantly connected with that root, but he siniply 
r^rs to the attempts of Ebel, Grassmami, and* 
Lottner to explain the diphthong* au^ without himself 
expressing any decided opinion. Nor does he com- 
mit himself to any opinion as to the origin of (fvji], 
though, of course, he never thinks of connecting the 
two words, Gothic augo and Greek avyri^ as coming 
from the same root. # 

The etymologf^ of the Greek in the sense of 
lig^t or splendour, is, in fact, unknown, nor can we 
connect it with the Sanskrit ogas, which means 
vigour rather than splendour. The etymology of 
oculus, on the contrary, is clear; it comes from a 
root ah^ to be sharp, to point, to fix, and it is closely 
connected with the Sanskrit word for eye, akshi, 
and with the Greek oao-s. The etymology of the 
German word Auge is, as yet, unknown. All we may 
safely assert is, that, in spite of the most favourable 
appearances, it cannot for the present be traced 
back to the same source as either the Greek avyi] or 
the Latin oculus, ^ 

If we simply transliterated the Gothic aug6 into 
Sanskrit, we should expect some word like oh an, 
nom. oh a. The question is, may w^ take the liberty, 
which many of the most eminent comparative philo- 
logists allow themselves, of^ deriving Gothic, Greek, 
and Latin words from roots which occur in Sanskrit 
only, but which have left no trace of their former 
presence in any other language ? If so, then there 
would be little difficulty in finding an etymology for 
the Gothic augo. There is in Sanskrit a root tih, 

‘ Curtius, pp. 99, 467. 
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which means to watch, to spy, to look. It occurs 
frequently in the Veda, and from it we have lilewise 
a substantive, oha-s, look or appearance# If in 
. Sanskrit itself this root had yielded a name for eye, 
such as ohan, the instrument of looking, I should 
not hesitate for a moment to identify this Sanskrit 
word ohan with the Gothic aug6. No objection 
could be raised on phonetic grounds. Phonetically 
the two words would begone and the same. But as 
in Sanskrit such a derivation has not been found, 
and as in Gothic the root uh never occurs, such a>n 
etymology would not be satisfactory. The number 
of words of unknown origin is very considerable as 
yet in Sanskrit, in Greek, in Latin, and in every one 
of the Aryan languages ; and it is far better to ac- 
knowledge this fact, than to sanction the smallest 
^violation of any of those phonetic laws, which some 
have called the straight jq,cket, but which are in 
reality, the leading strings of all true etymology. 

If we now turn to grammar, properly so called, 
and ask what Comparative Philology has done for 
it, we must distinguish between two kinds of gram- 
matical knowledge. Grammar may be looked upon 
as a mere art, and as taught at present in most 
schools, it is nothing but an art. We learn to play 
on a foreign language as we learn to play on a 
musical instrjument, and we may arrive at the highest 
perfection in performing on any instrument, without 
having a notion of thorough bass or the laws of har- 
mony. For practical purposes this purely empirical 
knowledge is all that is required. But though it 
would be a mistake to attempt in our elementary 
schools to replace an empirical by a scientific know- 
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ledge of grammar, that empirical knowledge of gram- 
mar iuglit in time to be raised to a real, rational, 
and saHsfying knowledge, a knowledge not only of 
facts, but of reasons; a knowledge that teaches us-^ 
not only what grammar is, but how it came to 
be what it is. To know grammar is very well, Ifiit to 
speak all one’s life of gerunds and supines and infini- 
tives, without having an idea what these formations 
really are, is a kind of knowledge not quite worthy 
of a scholar. 

We laugh at people who still believe in ghosts 
and witches, but a belief in infinitives and supines 
is not ^only tolerated, but inculcated in our best 
schools and universities. Now, what do we really 
mean if we speak of an infinitive? It is a time- 
honoured name, no doubt, handed down to us from 
the middle ages ; it has its distant roots imlftome, 
Alexandria, and Athens- -but has it any real kernel ? 
Has it any more body o# substance than such nalnes 
as Satyrs and Lamias ? 

Let us look at the history of the name before we 
look at the mischief which it, like many other 
names, has caused by making people believe that 
whenever there is a name, there must be something 
behind it. The name was invented by Greek philo- 
sophers who, in their first attempts at classifying and 
giving names to the various forms of language, did 
not know whether to class such forms as ypd(f>siv, 
ypay^^iPy ypayfrac, ysypa<f)spiii, ypd<i)Sa‘Oai^ ypayfreadaty 
y8ypd<f>6acy ypa^aadat, yfia<t>&ijvaij ypa^d^crsaOat, as 
nouns or as verbs. They had established for their 
own satisfaction the broad distinction between nouns 
{ovofiard) and verbs (pnp^Ta) ; they had assigned 
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to each a definition > but after having done so, they 
found that fonns like ypa(f)SLv would not tit their 
definitioji either of noun or yerb.‘ What could 
.they do? Some (the Stoics) represented the forms 
in 6LVy etc. as a subdivision of the verb, and introduced 
for them the name pyj/ia a7rapSp,<paTov or ysviKcorarov, 
Others recognised them as a separate part of speech, 
raising their number from eight to nine or ten. 
Others again classed them under the adverb [iTrtppTjpa) 
as one of the eight recognised parts of speech. The 
Stoics, taking their stand on Aristotle’s definition of 
prjfia, could not but regard the infinitive as pijfia, 
because it implied time, past, present, or future, 
which was with them recognised as the specific 
characteristic of the verb [Zeifwori), But they 
went further, and called forms such as ypd(f>ecVf etc. 
pr]pLck^tin the highest or most general sense, distin- 
guishing other verbal forms, such as etc. by 

the names of KaTTjjopjfpa or uvjji^apa. Afterwards, in 
the progress of grammatical science, the definition 
of pj^pa became more explicit and complete. It 
was pointed out that a verb, besides its predica- 
tive meaning [epi(^a(ns)j is able to express^ several 
additional meanings {irapaKoXovdrjpbaTa or 7rapsp(f)a- 
cretv), viz., not only time, as already pointed out by 
Aristotle, but also person and number. The two 
latter meanings, however, being absent in ypd<hBLv^ 
this was now called p^pa aTrapsp^^arov (without bj- 
ineanings), or ysvcKcoraroVy and, for practical pur- 

* Choeroboscus, B.A., p. 1274, 29 : Ta airapi^ara afi^i^dWerai tl 
ipa ^1 (t\ ftiiiuaTa % ovx^* Schoemann, ‘ Recletheile,’ p. 49. 

^ Apollonius, De Constr. i. c. 8, p. 32 : ^vydjxei aorb rb Pvpxt otkt 
irp6cr(»ira olire dpiBfioifSf dWd iyytvdfxevov vpo<r(&Troi5 r6r€ Kal 

rd irpda'QjTra di€(rT€i\€y . . . Kal feclioeinann, Z. p* Ut 
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poses, this pr^ia a'rrapsp>^aTov soon became the proto- 
type of conjugation. 

So far there was only confusion, arising from a 
want of precision in classifying the different forms- 
of the verb. But when the Greek terminology was 
transplanted to Eome, real mischief began. Irfstead 
of p7]iJia ry£viK(oTaTov, we DOW find the erroneous, or 
at all events inaccurate, translation, modus infinitus^ 
and injinitivus by itself. AMhat was originally meant 
as an adjective belonging to prjaa? became a substan- 
tive, ^ the infinitive,’ and though the question arose 
again and again what this infinitive really was, 
Avhether a noun, or a verb, or an adverb ; whether 
a mood or not a mood ; the real existence of such 
a thing as an infinitive could no longer be doubted. 
One can hardly trust one’s eyes in reading the extra- 
ordinary discussions on the nature of the infinitive in 
grammatical works of successive centuries up to the 
nineteenth. Suffice it to say that Gottfried Hermann, 
the great reformer of classical grammar, treated the 
infinitive again as an adverb, and therefore, as a part 
of speech, belonging to the particles. We ourselves 
were brought up to believe in infinitives ; and to 
doubt the existence of this grammatical entity would 
have been considered in our younger days a most 
dangerous heresy. 

And yet, how much confused thought, and how 
much controversy might have been avoided, if this 
grammatical term of infinitive had never been in- 
vented.^ The fact is that what we call infinitives 
are nothing more or less than cases of verbal nouns, 


Note C, p. 157. 
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and not till they are treated as wliat they are, shall 
"we ever gain an insight into the nature and the his- 
torical development of these grammatical monsters. 

Take the old Homeric infinitive in fisvai, and you 
find its explanation in the Sanskrit termination mane, 
t.e. fiianai, the dative of the suffix man (not, as 
others suppose, the locative of a sujBfix man a), l>y 
which a large number of nouns are formed in San- 
skrit. From gn^, to •know, we have (g)naman, 
Latin {g)nomen, that by which a thing is known, 
its name; from ^an to be born, ^ an -man, birth. 
In Greek this sujBBx man is chiefly used for forming 
masculine nouns, such as literally 

a knower ; a sufferer ; or as ptrjv in Trof.-iJi'gv 

a shepherd, literally a feeder. In Latin, on the con- 
trary, men occurs frequently at the end of abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, such as teg-men, the 
covering, or tegu-men or tegi-men ; sola-men, consola- 
tion ; voca-men, an appellation ; certa-men, a contest; 
and many more, particularly in ancient Latin ; while 
in classical liatin the fuller suffix mentum predomi- 
nates. If, then, we read in Homer, Kvvas erev^e Sw/xa 
(pvXaaasfisvai, we may call <f>v\acraS/jLSvaL an infinitive, 
if we like, and translate ^ he made dogs to protect 
the house; ' but the form which we have before ns 
is simply a dative of an old abstract noun in jjlsv, and 
the original meaning was ^ for the protection of the 
house,’ or ‘ for protecting the house ; ’ as if we said 
in Latin, tutamini domum. 

The infinitives in fisv may be corruptions of those 
in fjbspai, unless we take fisv as an archaic accusative 
which, though without analogy in Greek, would cor- 
respond to Latin accusatives like tegmen, and express 
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the general object of certain acts or movements. In 
Sanskrit, at least in the Veda, infinitives in mane 
occnr, such as d^-mane, to give, Greek 
vid«mane, to knovsr, Greek 

The question next arises, — if this is a satisfactory 
explanation of the infinitives in iisvai, how are ^*e to 
explain the infinitives in spat? We find in Homer, 
not only Lfisvai, to go ; but also Ispac ; not only efi- 
fjL?vai^ to be, but also shai, ife, sa-evai, Bopp simply 
says that the m is lost, but he brings no evidence 
that in Greek an m can thus be lost without any 
provocation. The real explanation, here as else- 
where, is*supplied by the Beieinander (the collateral 
growth), not^by the Nacheinander (the successive 
growth) of language. Besides the suffix man, the 
Aryan languages possessed two other suffixes, van 
and an, which were added to verbal bases just like 
man. By the side of daman, the act of giving, we 
find in the Veda dii-van, the act of giving, and a 
dative dil-vane, with the accent on the suffix, 
meaning for the giving, i.e. to give. Now, in Greek 
thill V would necessarily disappear, though its former 
pi^esence might be indicated by the digamma moli- 
ctim. Thus, instead of Sanskrit dd,vdne, we should 
have in Greek hoFsvai, Boipai, and contracted hovvai, 
the regular form of the infinitive of the aorist, a 
form in which the diphthong ov would remain in- 
explicable, except for the former presence of the 
lost syllable rs. In the same manner shat stands 
for ia-J^EVoty ia-ivat, Uvai, shat. Hence iivai stands 
for Ifipai, and even the accent remains on the suffix 
van, just as it did in Sanskrit. 

* Benfey, Orient und Occident, vol. i. p. 606 ; vol. ii. pp. 98. 137. 
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As the infinitives in fiEvat were traced back to the 
suffix man, and those in pvai to a suffix van, the regu- 
lar infiny:ive|^ in evai after consonants, and vat after 
vowels, must be referred to the suffix an, dat. ane. 
Here, too, we find analogous forms in the Veda, From 
dhuiiv, to hurt, we have dhur^v-ar^e, for the pur- 
pose of hurting, in order to hurt; in Ev. IX. 61, 30, 
we find, vibhv-ane, Ev. VI. 61, 13, in order to con- 
quer, and by the same the Greeks formed their 

Infinitives of the perfect, XsXonr-ivat, and the infini- 
tives of the verbs in fiL,Ti6i-vaL, BtSo-vaL^ icrrd-vat^ etc. 

In order to explain, after these antecedents, the 
origin of the infinitive in etv, as tvtttelv, we must 
admit either the shortening of vai to vl, which is 
difficult ; or the existence of a locative in t,^ by the 
side of a dative in ai. That the locative can take 
the place of the dative we see clearly in the San- 
skrit forms of the aorist, parsha'^ii, to cross, ne- 
shani, to lead, which, as far as their form, not 
their origin, is concerned, would well match Greek 
forms like Xvaetv in the future. In either case, 
TVTrrs-vi in Greek would have -' become Tvirraiv, i$st 
as TVTTTE-ai became In the Doric dialect 

this throwing back of the final i is omitted in the 
second person singular, where the Dorians may say 
for dfiaXysis ; and in the same Doric dialect 
the infinitive, too, occurs in ev, instead of scv ; e.g. 
dsiBsp instead of aELBatv. (Buttman, Gr, Gr. § 103, 
10 . 11 .) 

In this manner the growth of grammatical forms 
can be made as clear as the sequence of any his- 
torical events in the history of the world, hay 1 
should say, far clearer, far more intelligible ; and I 
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should think that even the first learning of these 
grammatical forms might be somewhat seasoned and 
rendered more really instructive by ^allojving the 
pupil, from time to time, a glimpse into the past 
history of the Greek and Latin languages. In 
English what we call the infinitive is clearly a 
dative ; to speaJc shoirs by its very preposition what 
it was intended for. How easy, then, to explain 
to a beginner that if he translates ^able to speak’ 
by i/cavos the Greek infinitive is really the 

same as the English, and that direlv stands for 
SLTTSVL, and this for dircvaiy which to a certain extent 
answers the same purpose a.s the Greek the 
dative of eVo?, and therefore originally sirscr-c. 

And remark, these very datives or locatives of 
nouns lormed by the suffix 09 in Greek, as in San- 
skrit, es in Latin, though they yield no infinitives in 
Greek, yield the most common form of the^ infinitive 
in Latin, and may be traced also in Sahfe^rit. As 
from genus we form a dative generic ahd a locative 
genere, which stands for genese, so from gigno an 
attract noun would be formed, gignus, and from it 
a dative, gigneri, and a" locative, gignere, I do not 
say that the intermediate form gignus existed in the 
spoken Latin, I only maintain that such a form 
would be analogous to gen-us^ op-us^ fced-usy and 
that in Sanskrit the process is exactly the same. We 
form in Sanskrit a substantive 7c aksh as, sight, 
Afdkshus, eye ; and we find the dative of Aiakshas, i.e, 
itakshase, used as what we should call an infinitive, 
meaning ‘ in order to see.’ But we also find another 
so-called infinitive, (jfivase, in order to live, although 
there is no noun, ^ivas, life; we find ayase, to 
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go, .althouga there is no noun ay as, going. This 
Sanftk|it ayase explains the Latin i-re, as *i-vane 
^ explained the ^reek livai. The intention of the 
old framers of language is throughout the same. 
They diffef only in the means which they use, one 
might almost say, at random ^nd the differences 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and^atin are often duo 
to the simple fapt that out of many possible forms 
that might be used and® had been used before the 
Aryan languages became traditional, settled and 
national, one family or clan or nation fancied one, 
another another. While this one became fixed and 
classical, all others became useless, remained per- 
haps here and there in proverbial sayings or in 
sacred songs, but were given up at last completely, 
as strange, obsolete, and unintelligible. 

And even then, after a grammatical form has 
become obsolete and unintelligible, it by no means 
loses its power of further development. Though 
the Greeks did not themselves, we still imagine that 
we feel the infinitive as the case of an abstract noun 
in many constructions. Thus '^aXerrov svpsiv, diflB.cult 
to find, was originally, difficult in the finding, or, 
difficult for the act of finding; Ssivb? Xsystv, meant 
literally, powerful in speaking; dp^ofiat X^jslv, I 
begin to speak, i.e. I direct myself to the act of 
speaking ; KsXeai fie fivOrfawtrOai, you bid me to speak, 
ix- you order me towards the act of speaking ; 
<f>o^ovpaL BLsXiyx^Lv as, I am afraid of refuting you, 
ix, I fear in the act, or, I shrink when brought 
towards the act, of refuting you ; crbv tpyov Xiyeiv^ 
your business is in or towards speaking, you have to 
speak ; irdtTiv aSsiP 'x/^Xsttop, there is something diffi- 

VOL. III. • Sj 
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cult in pleasing everybody, or, in our endeavour after 
pleasing everybody. In all these cases the so-called 
infinitive can, with an eSbrt, still be felt as a noun 
in an oblique case. But in course of time expres- 
sions such as 'x^aXsTTov dfieZi/, it is difficult'**^to please, 
ayaOov XiysLV, it is ^od to speak, left in the «mind 
of the speaker the nnpression that d^lv and Xs^/’slv 
were subjects in the nominative, the pleasing is dif- 
ficult, the speaking is goi>d; and by adding the 
article, these oblique cases of verbal nouns actually 
became nominatives — to dBsiv, the act of pleasing, to 
\JystVy the act of speaking — capable of being used in 
every case, e,g, iTridufiia rov 'niuv^ desiderium hibendi. 
This regeneration, this process of creating new words 
out of decaying and decayed materials, may seem at 
first sight incredible, yet it is as certain as the change 
with which we began our discussion of the infinitive, 
I mean the change of the conception of a pfj^a 
yei^LKcoTaroi/j a verhum generalissimim, kito^ a gene-- 
mlissimus or infinitivus. Nor is the process without 
analogy in modern languages. The French Vavenir, 
the future [Zukunft)^ is hardly the Latin advenire. 
That would mean the arriving, the coming, but not 
what is to come. I believe Vavenir was {quod est) 
ad venircy what is to come, contracted to Vavenir. 
In Low-German to come assumes even the character 
of an adjective, and we can speak not only of a year 
to come, but of a to-come year, de tohum Jahr.^ 

This process of grammatical vivisection may be 
painful in the eyes of classical scholars, yet even they 
must see how great a difference there is in the 


^ Chips, 1st ed., vol. iii, p. 141. 
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quality of knowledge imparted by our Greek and 
Latin grammars, and by comparative grammar. I 
do not deny that at first children must learn Greek 
and Latin mechanically, but it is not right that they 
should remain satisfied with mere paradigms and 
technical terms, without knowfij^g the real nature and 
origin of so-qalled infinitives, gerunds, and supines. 
Every child will learn the construction of the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive, b«t I Tvell remember my utter 
amazement when I first was taught to say Miror U 
ad me nihil scrihere^ I am surprised that you write 
nothing to me. How easy would it have been to 
explain that scrihere was originally a locative of a 
verbal noun, and that there was nothing strange or 
irrational in saying, I wonder at thee in the act of 
not writing to me. This first step once taken, every- 
thing els#followed by slow degrees, but even in 
phrases like Spero te milii ignoscere, we can still see 
the first ste^s which led from ^ I hope or I desire thee, 
toward the act of forgiving me,’ to ‘ I trust thee to 
forgive me,’ tl is the object of the comparative 
philologist to gather up the scattered fragments, to 
arrange them and fit them, and thus to show that 
language is something rational, human, intelligible, 
the very embodiment of the mind of man in its 
growth from the lowest to the highest stage, and 
with capabilities for further growth far beyond what 
we can at present conceive or imagine. 

As to writing Greek and Latin verse, I do not 
maintain that a knowledge of Comparative Philology 
will help us much. It is simply an art that must 
be acquired by practice, if in these our busy days it 
is still worth acquiring. A good memory will no 
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doubt enable xii%o say at a moment’s notice whether 
certain syllables are long or short. But is it not far 
more interesting to know why certain vo»wels are 
long and others short, than to be able to string longs 
and shorts together in imitation of Greek and Latin 
hexameters? Now, in many cases the reason^' why 
certain vowels are long or short cam; be supplied 
by Comparative Philology alone. We may learn 
from Latin grammar that the i in ftdus, trusty, and 
m fidOy I trust, is long, and that it is short infides^. 
trust, and perjidus, faithless; but as all these words 
are derived from the same root, why should some 
have a long, others a short vowel? A comparison 
of Sanskrit at once supplies an answer. Certain 
derivatives, not only in Latin but in Sanskrit and 
Greek too, require what is called Gun a of the radical 
vowel. In ftdus and fido, the i is really a^iphthong, 
and represents a more ancient ei or oi, the former 
appearing in Greek the latter in Batin fcedus, 

truce. ^ 

We learn 1‘rom our Greek grammars that the 
second syllable in SsiKvvfjbi is long, but in the plural, 
^sLKvv/jbsv, it is short. This cannot be by accident, 
and we may observe the same change in hdfivrifjui and 
^dfivafjisvy and similar words. Nothing, however, but 
a study of Sanslvrit would have enabled us to dis- 
cover the reason of this change, which is really the 
accent in its most primitive working, such as we can 
watch it in the Vedic Sanskrit, where it produces 
exactly the same change, only with far greater regu^ 
laxity and perspicuity. 

Why, again, do we say in Greek, I know, 

but we know? Why rirXijKa^ but TErXafisv^ 
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Why fis^jLova^ but jjLS/jLajjLSP? There is no recollection 
in the minds of the Greeks of the motive power that 
was once at work, and left its traces in tlu^se gram- 
matical convulsions : but in Sanskrit we still see, as 
it were, a lower stratum of graniuiatical growth, and 
we oan there watch the regular working of laws 
which required these changes, and which have left 
their impress not only on Greek, but on Sanskrit, 
and even on German. •The same necessity which 
made Homer say olBa and cBfisp^ and the Vedic poet 
veda and vidmas, still holds good, and makes us 
say in German, Jch weissy I know, but ivir wiesdUy 
we know. 

All this becomes clear and intelligible by the lighi 
of Comparative Grammar ; anomj|lies vanish, excej)- 
tions prove the rule, and we perceive more plainly 
every day how in language, as elsewhere, the (jon- 
flict between the freedom claimed by each individual 
and the resistance offered by the community at large, 
establishes in the end a reign of law most wonderful, 
yet perfectly rational and intelligible. 

These are but a few small specimens to show you 
what Comparative Philology can do for Greek and 
Latin ; and how it has given a new life to the study 
of languages by discovering, so to say, and laying 
bare, the traces of that old life, that prehistoric 
growth, which made language what we hnd it in 
the oldest literary monuments, and which still sup- 
plies the vigour of the language of our own time. 
A knowledge of the mere facts of language is inter- 
esting enough ; nay, if you ask yourself what gram- 
mars really are — those very Greek and Latin 
grammars which we hated so much in our schoolboy 
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days — you will find that they are storehouses, richer 
than the richest museums of plants or minerals, more 
carefully classified and labelled than the productions 
of any of the great kingdoms of nature. Every form 
of declension and conjugation, every genitive and 
every so-called infinitive and gerund, is the result 
of a long succession of efforts, and of intelligent 
efforts. There is nothing accidental, nothing irregu- 
lar, nothing without a purpose and meaning in any 
part of Greek or Latin grammar. No one who has 
once discovered this hidden life of language, no one 
who has once found out that what seemed to be 
merely anomalous and whimsical in language is but, 
as it were, a petrification of thought, of deep, curious, 
poetical, philosophical thought, will ever rest again 
till he has descended as far as he can descend into 
the ancient shafts of human speech, exploring level 
after level, and testing every successive foundation 
which supports the surface of each spoken language. 

One of the great charms of this^ new science is 
that there is still so much to explore, so much to 
sift, so much to arrange. I shall not, therefore, be 
satisfied with merely lecturing on Comparative 
Philology, but I hope I shall be able to form a small 
philological society of more advanced students, who 
will come and work with me, and bring the results 
of their special studies as materials for the advance- 
ment of our science. If there are scholars here who 
have devoted their attention to the study of Homer, 
Comparative Philology will place in their hands a 
light with which to explore the dark crypt on which 
the temple of the Homeric language was erected. 
If there are scholars who know their Plautus or 
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■^iucretius, Comparative Philology will give them a 
key to grammatical forms in ancient Latin, which, 
even if stipported by an Ambrosian palimpsest, might 
still seem hazardous and problematical. As there is 
no field and no garden that has not its geoL^gical 
antecedents, there is no language and no Hialect 
which does not receive light from a study of Com- 
parative Philology, and reflect light in return on 
more general problems. • As in geology, again, so in 
. Comparative Philology, no progress is possible with- 
out a division of labour, and without the most gene- 
ral co-operation. The most experienced geologist 
may learn something from a miner or from a plough- 
boy; the most experienced comparative philologist 
may learn something from a sfjhoolboy or from a 
child. 

have thus explained to you what, if you will but 
assist me, I should like to do as the first occupant 
of this new (^lair of Comparative Philology. In my 
public lectM^s I must be satisfied with teaching. In 
my private lectures, I hope I shall not only teach, 
but also learn, and receive back as much as I have 
to give. 
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NOTE A. 

Wn the Final Dental of the Pronominal Stem tad.} 

One or two instances may here suffice to show how com- 
passleaS even the best comparaj^ive philologists find them- 
selves if, without a knowledge of Sanskrit, they ventiiri 
into the deep waters of grammatical research. What can 
be clearer at first sight than that the demonstrative pro- 
noun that has the same base in Sanskrit, Greek, La-tin, and 
German ? Bopf) places together (§ 349) the following 
forms of the neuter : r 

Sanskrit Zend Greek Latin Gothic 

tat lad TO is~iud ihata 

’ 'f 

and he draws from them the following conclusions : — ^ 

In the Sanskrit ta-t we have the same pronominal ele- 
ment repeated twice, and this repeated pronominal element 
became afterwards the general sigrfof the neu^r after other 
pronominal stems, such as y a-t, k a-t. 

Such a conclusion seems extremely probable, particu- 
larly when we compare the masculine form s a-s, the old 
nom. sing., instead of the ordinary sa. But the first ques- 
tion that has to be answered is, whether this is phonetically 
possible, and how. 

If tat in Sanskrit is t a -ft a, then we expect in Gothic 
tha-i-thaf instead of which we find tha + ta. We expect in 
Latin is-iut, not istud, illutj not it, not id ; for Latin 
represents final t in Sanskrit by t, not by d. The old Latin 
ablative in d is not a case in point, as wq ^hall see afterwards. 

Both Gothic thada, therefore, and Latin istud, postulate 
ti Sanskrit tad, while Zend and Greek at all events do not 
‘ See Brt'al, Mcuwirex dv la Sociiik de linguistvjvef vol. L 
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conflict with an original final media. Every thin|| thoi*e. 
fore, depends on what was the original form in Ssliskrit • 
and here no Sanskrit scholar would hesitate for one inonient 
' between tat and tad. Whatever the origin of tat niav 
have been, it is (^uite certain that Sanskrit knows only of 
tad, never of tat. There are various ways of tesi^ng t W 
original surd or sonant nature of final consonants in Sa* 
skrit. One of the safest seems to me to see how those 
consonants behave before tadd hita or secondary suffixes, 

f hich require no change in the final consonant of the base. 

bus before the suflix iya (called by Pa?dni) the final 
consonant is never changed, yet we find tad-iya, like 
mad-iya, tvad-iya, ^smad-iya, yushmad-iya, &c. 
Again, before the possessive suffix vat final consonants of 
nominal bases suffer no change. This is distinctly stated 
by Paw-ini 1. 4, 19. Hence we have vidyut-v^n, from 
vidyut, lightning, from the rootdy nt ; we hove nda^i vit- 
vanj from uda-5vi-t. In both cases the oiiginal final 
tenuis remains unchanged. Hence, if we find tad-van, 
k ad- van, our f|^t shows us again that the final consonant 
in tad and kacj is a media, and that the d of these words is 
not a moditicatiotl of t 

Taking our stand therefore on tin undoubted facts of 
Sanskrit grammar, we cannot rerjognise t as the termina- 
tion of the neuter of pronominal stems, but only d ^ ; nor 
can we accept Bopp’af%xplanation of tad as a compound of 
ta + t, unless the transition of an original t into a Sanskrit 
and Latin d can be established by sufficient evidence. Even 
then thajt transition would have to be referred to a time 
before Sanskrit and Gothic became distinct languages, for 


‘ Dr. Kielhorn in his grammar gives correctly tad as ba.se, tat as 
nom. and acc. sgig., because in the latter case phonetic rules either 
require or allow the change of d into t. Boehtlingk, Roth, and 
Benfey also give the right forms. Curtius, like Bopp, gives yat, 
Schleicher tat, which he supposes to have been changed at an early 
time into tad 203). 
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ilie Go|bic tha4a is tbe counterpart of the Sanskrit tad 

and ndl of tat. 

Bopp endeavours to defend tbe transition of original 
t into Latin d by the termination of tbe old ahlatives^ snch 
as gnaivod, &c. But here again it is certain that the 

f iginal termination was d, and not t It is so in tLatin, 
may be so in Zend, where, as Justi points out, the d. of 
the ablative is probably a media. ^ In Sanskrit it is cer- 
tainly a media in such forms aj mad, tv ad, as mad, which 
Bopp considers as old ablatives, and which in madiy|j^ 
&c., show the original media. In other cases it is impos- 
sible in Sanskrit to test the nature of the final dental in 
th^ ablative, because d is always (Jetermined by its position 
in a sentence. But under no circumstances could we 
appeal to Latin gnaivod in order to prove a transition of an 
original t into d ; while on the contrary all the evidence at 
present is in favour of a media, as the final letter both of 
tlie ablative and of the neuter bases of pronouns, sudh as 
tad and yad. 

These may seem minuticBy but thq^wholfof Comparative 
Grammar is made up of which, nevertheless, if 

carefully joined together and cemented, Ifead to conclusions 
of unexpected magnitude. 


NOTE B. 

Dio Feminine Bases in d take s in the Nominative 
Singular ? 

I ADD one other instance to show how a more accurate 
knowledge of Sanskrit would have guarded comparative 
philologists against rash conclusions. With regard to the 
nominative singular of feminine bases ending in derivative 

* Welch ist 68 (/oder^J) wohl imabl. sing. gafnAt (gaf midba). 
Justi, Hafidhtch der Zefidsprachct p. 3G2. 
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rf, tbe question arose, whether wor.ls like hona in Latin 
^lyaU in Greek, <^iva in Sanskrit, had originally an s as the 
sign of th^ nom. sing., which was afterwards lost, or whether 

• they never took that termination. Bopp (§ LjG), Hchleiche- 
(§ 246), and others seem to believe in the loss of the 
chiefij^ it would seem, because the 5 is adder! to feminine 
bases ending in i and H. Benfey* tak( 3 s the opposite view, viz. 
that feminines in d never took tlie 6 ’ of the nom. sing. But 
he adds one exception, the Vedic gn^-s. This remark has 
caused much mischief. Witliout verifying Benfej’s state- 
ments, Schleicher (Z. c.) quotes the same exception, though 
cautiously referring to the Sanskrit dictionary of Boeht- 
lingk and Both as his authority. Later writers, for in- 
stance Merguet,^ leave out all restrictions, siraplj’’ appeal- 
ing to this Vedic form gn ^s in support of the theory that 
feminine bases in a, too. took originally s as sign of tlie 
nom. sing., and afterwards dropped it. Even so careful a 
scholar as Biichler® speaks of the s as lost. 

There is, first of all, no reason whatever why the 8 
should have been added^; secondly, there is none why it 
should have been lost. But, whatever opinion we may iiold 
in this respect, the appeal to the Vedic gna-s cannot cer- 
tainly be sustained, and the word sho-ild at all events be 
obelised till there is better evidence for it than wo possess 
at present.® 

* Orient und Occident^ vol. i. p. 298. 

2 JCntwiokelung der Lateinisclicn dformenlehroy 1870, p. 20. 

* Gmndriss der JLateinisohen Deolinatiorij 1S66, p. 9. 

* See Benfey, 1. 0. p. 298. 

® In the dictionary of Bochtlingk and Roth we read ».v. gnil, 
‘ scarce in the singular ; nom. sing, seems to bo gnjis, according to 
the passage Bv. IV. 9, 4, and Naigh. I. 11, in one text, while the 
other text gives the form g nfi.’ Against that it should be remarked 
that it would make no difference whether the MSS. of thu Naigha/i^uka 
give gnd orgnAs. Gna would be the nom. sing., gnlis would bo 
the form in which the word occurs most frequently in the Veda. It 
is easy to see that the collector of the Naighaa^uka allowed himself 
to quote words according to either principle. Cf. Aufrecht, Big- 

* Veda, 2nd ed. p.w. note. 
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The passage which is always quoted from the Ev. 17. 
9, 4, as showing gna-s to be a norn. sing, in s, is extremely 
difficult, and, as it stands at present, most likely^,corrapt : 

Ufa gnd/i agniA adhvare uto gr/ha-patiA dame, uta 
brahma ni sidati. 

This could only be translated : 

‘ Agni sits down at the sacrifice as a woman, as lord in 
the house, and as priest.* 

Devara//a in his commentary oi» gna explains it : Gamer dhator 
dhrip?*^vasya^ 3 ’atibhyo na/i (U. S. III. 6) iti bahulakdn napratyayo 
bhavati ;filopa« ka ; fap. Gatyartha. buddhyartha/t ; < 7 ananti karmeti 
gu£i/i. Yadv^ gahkhaxi ya(;?7e8hii ; abhl yay/7a/a j??*i«ihi no gnavaA 
(patniva/i). Hv. I. 15, 5. A7fanda;//si vai gna iti brabmaaam iti 
Mudbava/t. Asma id ii gna? Ztd (llv. I. r»l, 8) ity api ; gayatryddy^ 
devapatnya iti sa eva. Tasma/iJ /i‘/fandiisu7u giiyatryddinilm vdgi’d’ 
patvad gnavyapade^a/f. 

In lus remarks on Nigh. III. 29, it is quite clear that Dcvar^ya 
takes gnaZt as a nom. plur., not as a nom. sing. He says: Menfi. 
gna iti strb/am ; ubbav api /rabdau vyakliyatau vdnnAmasu, Mana- 
yanti hi tii/t pati^v£u?uramatuladayaA, pO/^ytt bhDshayitavyfj^ A'eti 
smara/iut. GaI^Z7/anty ena/t patayo patnyarthina/i!. The passage quoted 
in the Niruktii III. 29, gnas tvakWntann apaso ’tanvata vayitryo 
’vayan, is taken from the Ta?/<? 3 'a-br^hma;ia P. 9 : ‘ 0 dress 1 the 
women cut thee out, the workers Stretched thee out, tiie weavers 
wove thee.’ 

Thus every support which the Nigha/itu or the Nirukta was sup- 
posed to give to the form gnaA as a nom. sing, vanishes. And if it 
is said .s'. r. gnils-pati, that in this compound gniiJi might be taken 
as a nom. sing., and that the Pada-text separates gna/^-pa ti/i, it 
has been overlooked tiiat the separation in llv. IT. 98, 10, is a mere 
misprint. Bee Prfitwakhya, 798. The compound gnaspati/i has 
been correctly explained as standing for gnayaspati/t, and the 
same old genitive is also found in ^dspati/i and ^aspatyam. See 
also V it <7 a Ban. Pratmkhya IV. 39. It is important to observe that 
the m et re requires us to pronounce gn^spati either asgnaSispatl// 
or as gftnaspatiA. 

There is, as far as I know, no passage where gna^ in the Veda 
can be taken as a nom. sing., and it should be observed that gnAA 
as nom. plur. is almost always disyllabic in the Rig-veda, except- 
ing the tenth Mawffala ; that the acc. sing. (V. 49, 6) is, however, 
disyllabic, but the acc. plur. monosyllabic (I. 22, 10). In V. 43, 13, 
we must either read gn&7i orOShadhT/t. 
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This, however, is impossible, for Agni, the god of fire 
is never represented in the Veda as ,i woman. If we took 
gnd/ias orngenitivo, we might translate, ‘Agni sitR down 
*in the sacrifice of the ladv of tho house/ but this again 
would be utterly incongruous in Vedic poetry 

I l^elieve the verse is corrupt, and I should propose to 
read : — 

Uta agnav agmh adhvare. 

‘ Agni sits down at the sacrifice in the fire, a.«^ lord in 
the house, and as a priest.* 

The ideas that Agni, the god of fire, sits down in the 
fire, or that Agni is lighted by Agni, or that Agni is both 
the sacrificial fire and the priest, are familiar to every reader 
of the Veda. Thus we read J. 12, G, agnina a-gni/i sam 
idh/ate, Agni is lighted by Agni ; X. 88, 1, we find Agni 
invoked as a-hutam agrian, &c. 

But whetlier this emendation be right or wrong, it must 
bo quite clear how unsafe it would be to support the theory 
that feminine bases in d ended originally in s by ihis soli- 
tary passage from the Veda.' Possibly gniis may depend 
on pati/i in griha-pati/k 

NOTE C. 

Grammatical Forms in Sanskrit corresponding to 
SO-CALLED Infinitives in Greek and Latin. 

There is no trace of such a term as infinitive in Sanskrit, 
and yet exactly the same forms, or, at all events, forms 
strictly analogous to those which wo call infinitives in 
Greek and Latin, exist in Sanskrit. Here, however, they 
are treated in the simplest way. 

Sanskrit grammarians, when giving the rules according 
to which nouns and adjectives are derived from verbal 
roots by means of primary suffixes (Knt), mention among 
the rest the suffixes turn III. 3, 10), se, ase, adhy ai, 

* Sc^ Havet, Memoirns de la Soc^e de U/ngttiitxfj^Ct vol, il. p. 27. 
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tavai, tave, shyai, e, am, tos, as (IV. 4, 9--17), defining 
tbeir meaning in general by that of turn (III. 3, 10). 
This turn is said to express immediate fufcnrifcy^in a verb, 
if governed by another word conveying an intention. An ' 
example will make this clearer. In order to say he goes 
to cook, where ‘ he goes ’ expresses an intention, a^nd ‘ to 
cook * is the object of that intention which is to follow im- 
mediately, we place the suffix t u m at the end of the verb 
pak, to cook, and say in Sanskrit vra^ati pak-tnm. We 
might also say pa/.ako vra^ati^ he goes as one who means 
to cook, or vra^ati pak^ya, he goes to the act of cooking, 
placing the abstract norm in the dative; and all these 
constructions are mentioned together by Sanskrit gram- 
marians. The same takes place after verbs which express 
a wish (III. 3, 158) ; e.g, ikJclmii paktum, he wishes to 
cook, and after such words as k&la, time, samaya, oppor- 
tunity, vela, right moment (III. 3, 167) ; e,g, kk\a,h pak- 
tum, it is time to cook, &c. Other verbs which govern 
forms in turn are (III. 4, 65) sak, to be able ; dhrish, to 
dare ; r/ua, to know ; glai, to be weary; gha^, to endea- 
vour; arabh, to begin; labh, to get; prakram, to 
begin; utsah, to endure; arh, to deserve ; and words like 
asti, there is; f3.g, astibhoktum, it is (possible) to eat : not, 
it is (necessary) to eat. The forms in turn are also en- 
joined (III. 4, 66) after words like a 1 a m, expressing fitness; 
e.g. paryapto bhoktum, alam bhoktum, kmalo bhoktum, fit 
or able to eat. 

Here we have everything that is given by Sanskrit 
grammarians in place of what we should call the Chapter 
on the Infinitive in Greek and Latin. The only thing that 
has to be added is the provision, understood in Pamni's 
grammar, that such suffixes as turn, &c., are indeclinable. 

And why are they indeclinable ? For the simple reason 
that they are themselves case- terminations. Whether 
P&wini was aware of this, cannot tell with certainty. 
From some of bis remarks 4b would seem to be so. When 
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treating of the cases, Finini (I. 4 . 32) .xplams what wo 
should call the dative bj S ampradina. Sampradana 
means Goriuj), but uses it here as a techni- 

► cal term, and assigns to it %xe definite meaning of ‘ he 
whom one looks to by any act' (not only the act of giving, 
as the commentators imply). It is therefore what wo 
should call the ‘ remote object.* Ex. BraUinawaya dhanam 
da’dati, he gives wealth to the Brahman. Tbis is afterwards 
extended by several rnles, explaining that the Sampra- 
dan a comes in after veAiglxpressive of pleasure caused to 
somebody (L 4, 33) ; after jslagh, to applaud, hnu, to 
dissemble, to conceal, stha,’ to reveal, sap, to curse (I. 4, 
34) ; after d liar ay, to owe (1. 4, 35) ; spr/b, to long for 
(I. 4, 36) ; after verbs expressive of anger, ill-will, envy, 
detraction (I. 4, 37) ; after radb and iksh, if they mean 
to consider concerning a person (I. 4, 39) ; after pratisra 
and a^ru, in the sense of according (I. 4, 40); anug?*^ 
and pratigrz, in the sense of acting in accordance with 
(I. 4, 41) ; after parikri, to buy, to hire (1. 4, 44). 
Other cases of Sampradq-na are mentioned after such 
words as nama/i, salutation to, svasti, hail, svilh^, 
salutation to the gods, svadha, salutation to the manes, 
alam, sufficient for, vasha^, offered to, a sacrificial invo- 
cation, &c. (II. 3, 16) ; and in such expressions as na 
tvam tri/iaya manye, I do not value thee a straw (II. 3, 17) ; 
gramaya gaK7iati, he goes to the village (II. 2, 12) ; where, 
however, the accusative, too, is equally admissible. Some 
other cases of Sampradana are men tioiied in the V arttikas ; 
e.g, 1. 4, 44, muktaye harim bha^ti, for the sake of liberation 
he worships Hari; vatayakapilavidyut, adark red lightning 
indicates wind. Very interesting, too, is the construction 

’ Sth^, sv^bhiprctyabodhandnukfilasthiti, to reveal by gestures, a 
meaning not found in our dictionaries. Wils<in renders it wrongly 
by to stay with, which would govern the instrumental, ^ap, cursing, 
means to use curses in order to coqvey some meaning or intention to 
another person. 
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with the prohibitive ma; e.g. rn^ Hpalaya, lit. hoij for un- 
steadiness, i.e. do not act unsteadily.^ 

In all these cases we e^ily recognise the i/ieutity of 
Sampradana with ^e danve in Greek and Latin. If, 
therefore, we |(0e that F^mni in some of his t’hII'S states 
that Sampradana takes the place of tu rn, the So-called 
infinitive, we can hardly doubt that he had perceived the 
similarity in the lunctions of what we call dative and 
infinitive. Thus, he says, instead of phahLiiy ahartum 
yati, he gn^s to take the fraits*i||||* may use the dative and 
say pbalebhyo yati, he goes for the fruits ; instead of yash- 
yati, ho goes to sacrifice, y&gitya yati, he goes to the 
act of sacrificing (II. 3, 14-15).' 

But whether Piinini recognised this fact or not, certain 
it is that we have only to look at the forms which in the 
Veda take the place of turn, in order to convince ourselves 
tliat most of them are datives of verbal nouns. As far as 
Sanskrit grammar is concerned, we’ may^ safely cancel the 
name of infinitive altogether, and speak instead boldly of 
datives and other cases of verbal nouns. Whether these 
verbal nouns admit of the dative case only, and whether 
some of those datival terminations have become obsolete, 
are questions which do not really concern the grammarian, 
and nothing would be more unphilosophical than to make 
such points the specific characteristic of a new gramma- 
tical category, the infinitive. The very idea that every 
noun must possess a complete set of cases, is contrary to 
all the lessons of the history of language ; and though the 
fact that some of these forms belong to an antiquated 
phase of language has undoubtedly contributed towards 
their being used more readily for certain syntactical pur- 
poses, the feet remains that in their origin and their ori- 
ginal intention they were datives and nothing else. Neither 
could the fact that these datives of verbal nouns may 

* Wilson, Sanskm O^'ammaVt p. 390. 
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govern the same case whicli is governed by the verb be 
used as a, specific mark, because it is well known that, in 
Sanskrit jnore particularly, many nouns retain the power 
of governing the accusative. We shall now csramine some 
of these so-called infinitives in Sanskrit. 

Datives in e. 

The simplest dative is that in e, after verbal bases 
ending in consonants or a, dr?«e, foij the sake of see- 
ing, to see; v id-4, to l^aribhvtS,^ versome ; 

•5raddh4 kam, to believe. ^ 

natives in ai. 

After some verbs ending in a, the dative is irregularly 
(Grammar, §§ 239, 240) formed in ai; Rv. VIL, 19, 7, 
paradai, to surrender; III. 60, 4, pratimai, to compare ; 
and the important form vayodhdi, of which more by 
and by. 

Accusatives in am. Genitives and Ablatives in as. 
Locatives in i. 

By the side of these datives we have analogous accusa- 
tives in am, genitives and ablatives In as, locatives in i. 

Accusative : I. 73, 10, sakema ydmam, May we be able 
to get. I. 94, 3, ^akema tv^ samidhan, May we be able to 
light thee. This may be the Oscan and Umbrian infinitive 
in -am, om (u, o), if we take yam a as a base in a, and m as 
the sign of the accusative. In Sanskrit it is impossible to 
determine this question, for that basc| in a are used 
for similar purposes is clearly seen in datives hike da- 
bhay a ; Rv. V. 44, 2, na dabh^ya, not to conquer ; VIIL 
96, 1, nribhya/i taraya sindhava^ su-pi^r&k, th® ^vers easy to 
cross for men. Whether the Vedic imperatives in ^ya 

* In verbs compounded withiiprepositions the accent is on the pen* 
ultimS'te : samldhe, atikrdme, etc. 

VOJ*. III. ^ M 
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(^Ayuk) admit of a similar explanation is doubtful on ac- 
count of tbe accent. 

Genitive: vilikhai^, in i^varo vilikba//, co^isant of 
drawing ; and possibly X. 108, 2, atiskada^ bhiyas^, from 
fear of crossinjp ^ 

Ablative : E-v. VIII. 1, 12, pura ^tr?dai'i, beforl^riking. 
Locativd^ Rv. V. 52, 12, drisi tvisbe, to shine in glan- 
cing (?). 

The saM termination 6f th^ative is added to verbal 
bases whicE have taken the increment of the aorist, the s. 
Thus from ^i, to conquer, we ha\^|^i-sh, and ^e-sh, and 
from both datival forms with infinitival function^ I. Ill, 4, 
te neJi binvantu sataye dhiye f/ishe, May they bring us to 
wealtHi wisdom, victory ! 

I. 100, 11, aparn tokasya tanayasya ^eshe, May Indra 
help ui for getting water, children and descendants. Cf. 
VI. 44, 18. 

Or, after bases ending in consonants, upaprakshe; 
V. 47, 6, upa-prakshe vr^shana^ — vadhva^ yanti aA^Ha, 
men go towards their wives to embrace. 

These forms correspond to Greek infi.nitives like Xvcrat 
and rv\f/(u, possibly to Latin infinitives like ferre, for fer-se, 
velle for vel-se, and voluis-se ; for se^ following immediately 
on a ponsonant, can never represent the Sanskrit ase. 
With regard to infinitives like faose^ dic-se^ I do not ven- 
ture to decide whether they are primitive forms, or con- 
tracted, though fac-se could hardly be called a contraction 
of feci^.* The 2n<J^ pers. sing, of the imperative of the 
Ist aonst middle, is identical with the infinitive in 

form, and the transition of meaning from the infinitive to 
the imperad^ is well known in Greek and other languages, 
t.g. c ifioi \vaai re ra r anoiya ^e^eerOai, 

Deliver up my dear child and accept the ransom. Several 
these ^ristic forms v^y perplexing in Vedic San- 
skrit. It we find, for instanceii stush^, we cannot at 
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once tell whether it is the infinitive (Ararat); or the Ist 
pers. sing, of the aor. Atmanep. in the subjunctive (for 
stushaijt let me praise (Kvrrw^rn) ; or lastly, the 2nd 
• pers. sing. Atmanep. in the indicative (A.vp). If stnshe 
has no apcent, we know, of course, that it cannot be the 
infini^iw, as in X. 93, 9 ; but when it has the accent on 
tho last, it may, in certain constructions, be either infinitive, 
or 1st pers. sing. aor. Atm. snbj. Here we want far more 
careful grammatical studies oi^; the languiige of the Veda 
before we can venture t<f traiislate with certainty. In 
.places, for instance, where, as in I. 122, 7, we have a nomi- 
native with s tush 6, it^is clear that it must be taken as an 
infinitive, stushe sa vHm — rati/i, your gift, Varuwa and 
Mitra, is to^e praised ; but in other places, such as VlII. 
5, 4, the choice is difficult. In VIII. 65, 5, indra grmish^ 
u stushe, I should propose to translate, Indra, thou longest 
for praising, thou desirest to be praised, c/. VIII. 71, 15 ; 
while in II. 20, 4, ffim u stushe indram tarn gmusho, 1 
translate. Let me praise Indra, let me laud him, admitting 
here the irregular retention of Vikara^^a in the aorist, which 
can be defended by analogous forms such as 
a r// i, s t r i - 71 i - sh - a n i, of which more hereafter. Ho we vcr, 
all these translations, as every real scholar knows, are, 
and can for the present be, tentative only. Nothing but a 
complete Vedic grammar, such as we may soon expect 
from Professor Benfey, will give uS safe ground to 
stand on. 

Datives in dyaL 

Peminine bases in d form their dative in &yai, and 
thus we find A;a^l^yai used in the Veda, VII. 77, as what 
we should call an infinitive, in the sense of to go. No other 
cases of /^ara have as yet been met with. A similar form 
is ^ar^yai, to praise, I, 38, 13. 

Datives in aye. 

We hate next to consider bases in i, forming their 
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dative in dye. Here, whenever we are acquainted with 
the word in other cases, we natnrally take aye as a simple 
dative of a noun. Thus in I. 31, 8, we should # translate 
sanaye dhandnam, for the acquisition of treasures, 
because we are accustomed to other cases, such as 1. 100, 13, 
8 an ay as, acquisitions, V. 27, 3, sanim, wealth. But if we 
find, V. 80, 5, drisaye n&h asthat, she stood to be seen 
by us, lit. for our seeing, then we prefer, though wrongly, 
to look upon such datives aa infinitives, simply because we 
have not met with other cases drisi-s. 

Datives in taye. 

What applies to datives of nouns in applies with still 
greater force to datives of nouns in ti. There is no reason 
why in IX.9G,4 we should call ah a taye, to be without hurt, 
an infinitive, simply because no other case of ahati-s oc- 
curs in the Rig-Yeda; while apitaye, not to fail, in the 
same lino, is called a dative of apiti-s, because it occurs 
again in the accusative apiti-m. 

Datives in tyai. 

In ityai, to go, 1. 113, 6; 124, 1, we have a dative of 
iti-s, the act of going, of which the instrumental itya 
occurs likewise, I. 3 67, t». This tyd, shortened to tya, 
became afterwards the regular termination of the gerund 
of compound verbs in tya (Grammar, § 446), while ya 
(§ 445) points to an original yd or yai. 

Datives in cwr-c. 

Next follow datives from bases in as, partly with accent 
on the first syllable, like neuter nouns in as, partly with 
the accent on as ; partly with Guna, partly without. With 
regard to them it becomes still clearer how impossible it 
would be to distinguish between datives of abstract nouns, 
and other grammatical forms, to be called infinitives. Thus 
Rv. L 7,8 we read, dirghalya ^dkshase, Indra made the 
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snu rise for long glancing, t.e, that it might glance far and 
wide. It is quite true that no other ^ases of feakshas, 
seeing, o^cur, on which ground modern grammarians would 
probably class it as an infinitive ; but the qualifying dative 
dirgh^y a clearly shows that the poet felt ^ikshaseas 
the dative of a noun, and did not trouble himself whether 
that noun was defective in other cases or not. 

These datives of verbal nouns in as correspond exactly 
to Latin infinitives in ^re, like vivere (giY&se), and explain 
likewise infinitives in dre,*ere, and zVe, forms which cannot 
be separated. It has been thought that the nearest ap- 
proach to an infinitive is to be found in such forms as 
givise, bhiyase, to fear (V. 29, 4), because in such cases 
the ordinary nominal form would be bhayas-e. There is, 
however, the instrumental bhiyasa, X. 108, 2, which 
shows that we must admit a nominal base bhiy as. 

Datives in mane. 

Next follow datives from nonns in man, van, and an. 
The suffix man is very common in Sanskrit, for forming 
verbal nouns, such as kar-man, doing, deed, from kar. 
Van is almost restricted to forming riomina agentis, such as 
drnh-van, hating ; but we find also substantives like pat- 
van, still used in the sense of fiying. An also is generally 
used like van, but wc can see traces of its employment to 
form nomina actionis in Greek aywr, Lat. turho^ etc. 

Datives of nouns in man, used with infinitival functions, 
are very common in the Veda; e. g.l. 164, 6 ^rikhlikmi 
vidmane, I ask to know ; VIII. 93, 8, damane knta/i, made 
to give. We find also the instrumental case vidm|.nd, 
e,g, VI. 14, 5, vidmana urushyati, he protects by his 
knowledge. These correspond to Homeric infinitives, like 
Uftepaty ^d/jievai, etc., old datives, and locatives, as 
Schleicher and Curtins supposed ; while TOrms like 
are to be explained either as abbreviated, or as obsolete 
accusatives. 
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Datives in vane. 

Of datives in vine I only know da vane, a most valu- 
able grammatical relic, by which Professor Behfey was 
enabled to explain the Greek lovvta^ i. e. hoPivai} 

Datives in ane. 

Of datives in ane T pointed out (1. c.) dhurv-ane and 
vibhv-Ane, VI. Gl, 13, taking the latter as synonymous 
with vibhve, and translating,* ‘ Saras vat i, the great, 
made to conquer, like a chariot.’ Professor Roth, s. v, 
vibhvdn, takes the dative for an instrumental, and trans- 
lates ‘ made by an artificer.* It is, however, not the chariot 
that is spoken of, but Sarasvati, and of her it could 
hardly be said that she was made either by or for an 
artificer. 

Locatives in sani. 

As we saw before that aoristic bases in s take the 
datival e, so that we had prak-sh-e by the side of prf A;-e, 
we shall have to consider here aoristic bases in 5 , taking 
the suffix an, not, however, with the termination of the 
dative, but with that of the locative i. Thus we read X. 
12G, 3, nayish^/ia/t u na/i neshdwi parshish^/m/i u na^ parsh- 
awi ati dvisha/t, they who are the best leaders to lead us, 
the best helpers to help us to overcome our enemies, lit. in 
leading us, in helping us. In YIII. 12, 19, gr-ir^ishani, 
i. €. gr^-7^i-sha77.-i, stands parallel with turv-dn-e, thus 
showing how both cases can answer nearly the same pur- 
pose. If these forms existed in Greek, they would, after 
consonantal bases, be identical with the infinitives of the 
futdlre. 

Cases of verbal nouns in tn. 

We next cq||e to a large number of datives, ablatives, 
or genitives, ana accusatives of verbal nouns in tu. This 

* See M. M.’s Transition of the Rig-Veda^ I. p. 34. 
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tn occurs in Sanskrit in abstract nou^s such as gcltu, 
proing, way, etc., in Latin in adveny-his, ©tc. As tlicse forms 
have bee® often treated, and as some of them occur fre- 
quently in later Sanskrit also, it will suffice to give ori^ 
example of each : 

native ill tave : gantave, to go, 1. 46, 7. 

Old form in tavai : gantavai, X. 95, 14 

Genitive in toh : dato/i, governed by VII. 4, 6. 

Ablative in to7i : ganto^, I. 89, 9. 

Accusative in turn: gantum. This is the supine in 
turn in Latin. 


Cases of verbal nouns in iva, 

Xext follow cases of verbal nouns in tv a, the accent 
being on the suffix. 

Datives in tv^ya: hatvaya, X. 84, 2. 

Instrumentals in tva : hatva, 1. 100, 18. 

Older form in tvi : hatvi, II. 17, G ; gatvi', IV. 41, 5. 

Datives in dhai and dhyai. 

I have left to the end datives in dhai a^d dliyai, 
which properly belong to the datives in ai, treked before, 
but differ from them as being datives of compound nouns. 
As from Tnaya/.:, delight, we have mayaskara, delight- 
making, mayobhii, delight-causing, and constructions 
like may o dadh e, so froravayas, life, vigour, wo have 
vayaskrit, life-giving, and constructions like vayo 
dll at. From dha we can frame two substantival forms, 
dh^ and dhi-s, e. g. puro-dba, and pur o-d his, like vi- 
dhi-s. As an ordinary substantive, purodhil takes the 
feminine termination a, and is declined like siYk. BiKt if 
the verbal base remains at the end of a compound without 
the feminine suffix, a compound like vay odhfl would form 
its dative vayodhe (Grammar, § 239) ; and as in analo- 
gous cases we found old datives in ai, instead of e, e. g. 
parAdai, nothing can be said against vayo dhai, as a 
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Vedic dative of vayodhL The dative ofpurodhi would 
he purodhaye, hut here again, as, besides forms like 

t ri^aye, we met with datives such as ityai, rohishyai, 
lere is no difficulty in admitting an analogous dative of 
purodhi, viz, purodhyai. 

. The old dative dhaihas heen preserved to us in one 
form only, which for that reason is all the more valuable 
and important, oflbring the key to the mysterious Greek 
itlfinitives in dai, I mean vayodhai, which occurs twice 
iTr|bhe Rig-Veda, X. 55, 1, and X. 67, 11. The importance 
oi this relic would have been perceived long ago, if there 
had not been some uncertainty as to whether such a form 
really existed in the Veda. By some accident or other, 
Professor Aufrecht had printed in both passages vayo- 
dhai/i, instead of vayodhai. But for this, no one, I 
believe, would have doubted that in this form vayodhai 
we have not only the most valuable prototype of the Greek 
infinitives in but at the same time their full explana- 

tion. Vayodhai stands for vayas-dhai, in which com- 
position the first part vayas is a neuter base in as, the 
second a d|^tive of the auxiliary verb dh^ used as a sub- 
stantive. If, therefore, we find corresponding to vayo- 
dhai a Greek infinitive ftieaiiai, we must divide it into 
fthg-daij as we divide ypevherrSai into \//£v8ec~fiai, and trans- 
late it literally by ‘ to do lying.* 

It has been common to identify Greek infinitives in 
fffioi with corresponding Sanskrit forms ending in dhyai. 
Xo doubt these forms in dhyai are much more frequent 
than forms in dhai, but as we can only take them as old 
datives of substantives in dhi, it would be diflBcult to 
id&tify the two. The Sanskrit dhy appears, no doubt, 
ih ^teek as trtr^ dh being represented by the surd and 
then assibilated by y ; #)ut we could hardly attempt to 
explain <r0=%, because Therefore, unless we 

are prepared to see wdth Bopp in the tr before 6, in this 
and similar forms, a. remnant of the reflexive pronoun, 
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nothing remains but to accept the explanation offered by 
the Vedic vay odhai, and to separate xj/sv^etrOm into 
^ai, lying io do. That this grammatical compound, if once 
*found successful, should have been repeated in other tenses, 
giving us not only but ypd\p€ff->8ai, ypaxpafr-Oat, 

and even ypa^6^fr€&-6ai, is no more than what we may see 
agmn and again in the grammatical development of ancient 
and modern languages. Some scholars have objected on 
the same ground to Bopp’s explanation of ama-mmi, as 
the nom. plur. of a participle, because they think it im- 
•^'possil&e to look upon amemin% amahdmini, amaremmi, 
amahlmini as participial formations. But if a mould is 
once* made in language, it is used again and again, and 
little account is taken of its original intention. If we 
object to ypaxpear^daty why not to KeXev-tre-iiitvai, or redi d^ 
/iemt, or fiixOii-pLivat ? In Sanskrit, too, we should hesi- 
tate to form a compound of a modified verbal base, such 
as pri7ia, with dhi, doing: yet as the Sanskrit ear was 
accustomed to ya^adhyai from ya^a, gamadhy ai from 
gam a, it did not protest against prt^zadhyai, vavri- 
dhadhyai, etc. 

Historical Importance of these Grammatical Forms, 

And while these ancient grammatical forms which sup- 
ply the foundation of what in Greek, Latin, and other 
languages we are accustomed to call infinitives, are of the 
highest interest to the grammarian and the logician, their 
importance is hardly less in the eyes of the historian. 
Every honest student of antiquity, whether his special field 
be India, Persia, Assyria, or Egypt, knows how often he is 
filled with fear and trembling when he meets with thoughts 
and expressions which, as he is apt to say, cannot be®- 
cient. I have frequently confessed to that feeling with 
regard to some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and I well 
remember the time when I felt inclined to throw up the 
whole work as modern and unworthy of the time and labour 
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bestowed upon it. At that time I was always comforted 
by these so-called infinitives and other relics of ancient 
language. I'hey could not have been fabricated in India. 
They are unknown in ordinary Sanskrit, they are unintel- 
ligible as far as their origin is concerned in Gh*eek and 
Latin, and yet in the Vedic language we find theses forms, 
not only identical with Greek and Latin forms, but furnish* 
ing the key to their formation in Greece and Italy. The 
Vedic vayas-dhai compared with Greek /Jefo'-fiat, the 
Vedic 8 tush e compared with Xvfrai are to my^ mind 
evidence in support of the antiquity and genuineness of th^ 
Veda that cannot be shaken by any arguments. 

The Infinitive in English. 

I add a few words on the infinitive in English, though 
it has been well treated by Dr. March in his ‘ Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Language,’ by Dr. Morris, and others. 
We find in Anglo-Saxon two forms, one generally called 
the infinitive, 72m- an, to take, the other the ^rund, to mm- 
annOf to take. Dr. March explains the first as identical 
with Greek vifi'-uv and rifx-ev-ai, i.e, as an oblique case, 
probably the dative, of a verbal noun in an. He himself 
quotes only the dative of nominal bases in a, e.y. namanay a, 
because he was probably unacquainted with the nearer 
forms in an-e supplied by the Veda. This infinitive exists 
in Gothic as nim-an^ in Old Saxon as nim-ariy in Old Norse 
as nem-a^ in Old High German as nevi-an. The so-called 
gerund, to nimanne^ is rightly traced back by Dr. March to 
Old Saxon nim-annia, but he can hardly be right in identi- 
fying these old datival forms with the Sanskrit base nam- 

* ya. In the Second Period of English (1100-1250)' the 
lination of the infinitive became ea, and frequently 
dropped the final w, as mnelle-^smellen ; while the termina- 
tion of the gerund at the same time became enne (ende). 

* l|oiTis, Historio Outlives of English Accidence t p. 62. 
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ewe, ew, or e, so that outwardly the two forms appeared to 
bo identical as early as the 12th century.' Still later, to- 
wards the of the 146h century, the terminations were 
efhtirely lost, though Spenser and Shakespeare have occa- 
sionally to hillen^ passen, delven^ when they wish to impart 
^au archaic character \o their language. In modern Eng- 
lish the infinitive with to is used as a verbal substantive. 
When we say, ‘ I wish you to do this,’ ‘you are able to do 
this,’ we can still perceive the datival function of the in- 
finitive. Likewise in sucli phrases as ‘it is time,’ ‘it is 
proper,* ‘ it is wrong to do that,’ to do may still be felt as 
an oblique case. But we have only to invert these 
tences, and say, ‘ to do this is wrong,* and we have a 
new substantive in the nom. sing., just as in the Greek to 
\iyer\ Expressions like for to do, show that the simple to 
was not always felt to be sufficiently expressive to convey 
the meaning of an original dative. . 

Works on the Infinitive. 

The infinitive has formed the subject of many learned 
treatises. I divide them into two classes, those which 
appeared before and those which appeared after Wilhelm’s 
'^excellent essay, written in Latin, ‘ De infinitivi vi et natura,’ 
1868 ; and in a new and improved edition, ‘De infinitive lin- 
guarnm Sanscrit® Bactric® Persic© Gr®c® Osc® Umbric® 
Latin® Gotic® forma et nsu,* Isenaci, 1873. In this essay the 
^ evidence supplied by the Yeda was for the first time fully 
collected, and the whole question of the nature of the infini- 
tive placed in its true histor^l light. Before Wilhelm the 
nlore important works were Hofer’s hook, ‘ Vom Infinitiv, 
besonders im Sanskrit,’ Berlin, 1840 ; Bopp’s paragraphs in 
his ‘Comparative Grammar’; Humboldt’s paper, in Schlegel*# 
‘ Indische Bibliothek ’ (II. 74), 1824 ; and bis posthumd^s 
paper in Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrift ’ (II. 245), 1853; some dis- 
sertations by L. Meyer, Merguet, and Golenski. Benfey’s 
* Morris, I, o, p. 177. 
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‘ Sanskrit Grammar ’ (1852), too, ought to be mentioned, 
as having laid the first solid foundations for this and all 
other branches of grammatical research, as faikas Sanskrit 
is concerned. After Wilhelm the same subject has been 
treated with great independence by Ludwig, ‘ Der Infinitif 
im Veda,’ 1871, and again * Agglutination oder Adaptation,’^ 
1873 ; and also by Jolly, ‘ Geschichte des Infinitivs,’ 1873. 
I have just time to add the title of a very careful paper, by 
Brunnhofer, ‘ tlber Dialectspuren im Vedischen Gebrauch 
der Infinitivformen.’ in Kuhn’s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ 1880, 

I had myself discussed some questions connected with 
B||?hature of the infinitive in my 'Science of Language,’ 
vqj. ii. p. 14 sc^., and I had pointed out in Kuhn’s 'Zeit- 
jiWirift,’ XV. 215 (1866), the great importance of the Vedic 
vayodhai for unravelling the formation of Greek infini- 
tives in 


The Infinitive in Bengali. ^ 

At a still earlier time, in 1847, in my * Essay on Bengali,* 

I said : ‘ As the infinitives of the Indo-Gtermanic languages 
must be regarded as the absolute cases of a verbal noun, it., 
is probable that in Bengali the infinitive in i t e was also 
originally a locative, which expressed not only local situa- 
tion, but also movement towards some object, as an end, 
whether real or imaginary. Thus, the Bengali infinitive 
corresponds exactly with the English, where the relation of"' 
case is expressed by the preposition to. Ex. tahake marite 
ami ^siyachi, means, I came |ij5j^,the state of beating him, 

I came to beat him ; imake m&rite deo, give me (permis- 
sion), lot me (go) to the action of beating, t.e. allow me to 
b€iat, Xow, as the form of the participle is the same as 
that of the infinitive, it may be doubted if there is really a 
distinction between these two forms as to their origin. For 
instance, the phrase dpan putrake marite &mi t^&ka dekhi- 
liim Hemi be translated, I saw him beating his own son ; but 
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it can be explained also as wbat is commonly called in 
Latin grammar acomodivus cum {nfinitiva : that is to sav, the 
infinitive can be taken for a locative of tie verbal noun, 
and the whole phrase be translated, I saw him in the act 
of beating his own son, (vidi patrem cmdere ipsim-filkm), 
^.8 in erery Bengali phrase the participle in ite can be 
understood in this manner, I think it admissible to ascribe 
this origin to it, and instead of taking it for a nominadve 
of a verbal adjective, to consider it as a locative of a verbal 
noun.’ 

The Infinitive ifl. the Dravidian Languages. 

I also tried to show that the infinitive in th% Dravidian 
languages is a verbal noun with or without a case suffix. 
This view has beja confirm^ by Dr. Caldwell, but, in 
deference to him, I^gladly withdraw the explanation which 
||5)roposed in reference to the infinitive in Tamil. I quote 
from Dr., Caldwell’s ‘Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian Languages,’ 2nd ed. p. 423 : ‘ Professor Max Muller, 
noticing that the majority of Tamil infinitives terminate in 
ka, supposed this k a to be identical in origin with k6, the 
>Mative-accusative case-sign of ^0 Hindi, and conjcluded 
thab the Dravidila infinitive was the accusative of a verbal 
noun. It is true that the Sanskrit infinitive and Latin 
supine in turn are correctly regarded as an accusative, and 
l^that our English infinitive to do, is the dative of a verbal 
houn ; it is also true that the Dravidian infinitive is a verbal 
noun in ofegin, and never altogether loses that character ; 
^vertheless, the supposition that thU final ka of most 
iTamil infinitives is in any manner connected with ku, the 
sign of the Dravidian dative, or of k&, the Hindi dative- 
accus^ljy^e, is inadmissible. A comparison of various classes 
of vet^tis' and m the various dialects shows that the ka in 
question proceeds from a totally different source,’ 
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ON THE RESULTS OF THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


Delivered before the ImpeHal of Strcmburg, 

the of May^ 1872. 

Y OU will ^sily un(lei|^and that, in giving my 
first lecture in a German iJliiversity, I feel 
some difficulty in tite^tering and repressing tl 
feelings which stir witWn my heart. wish 
speak |p you as it bccdfees a teacher, witn 
calmness, thinking of nothing but of thotsut* 
which I have to treat. But here where we af 
gathered together to-dl^, iti this bl<J free imperial 
town, in this University, full of the t)rightest re(^bl^ 
lections of Alsatian history and German literature, 
even a somewhat grey-heade^l&erman professor may 
be pardoned if, for some moments at least, he gives^ 
free vent to the thoughts that foromcpt in his 
mind. You willfeee, at'^least, h teels ai||| 
thinks as you all/eel and thihk^ and that in livir® 
away from Germany he has not forgotten his Germam 
language, or lost his German heart. 

The times in which we Jive are gieat, ^ %reat 
that we can hardly conceive them great enoagh; 
so great that, we, old and young, cannot be great 
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and good and brave and hardworking eifough our- 
selves, if we do not wish to appear q^ite^ unworthy 
of the tinjes in which out lot has been cast. 

We |)lder |leople have lived through darker times, 
when to a German learning was the o|^ly refuge, the 
only cbmfort, the only pride ; times when there was 
no ’Germany except in our recollection, P^^lj^aps 
in our secret hopes. And those who have lived 
through those sadder days feel all the more deeply 
the blessings of tM present. We have a Germany 
again, a united, gfeat, and strong country; anH I 
call this a blessing, not only in a material sense, 
as giving at la^t to our homes a real and lasting 
security against the inroads of our powerful neigh- 
bours, but also in a moral sense, as placing every 
German under a greater responsibility, as reminding 
us of our higher duties, as inspiring us^%ith courage 
and energy for the battle of the mind even more than 
for the battle of the arm. 

That blessing h^s co^ us dear, fearfully dear, 
dearer than t®i& friends W humanity had hoped; 
for, proud as we may be of our victories and our 
victors, let us not d^eive ourselves in this, that 
there is in the history of humanity nothing so 
inhuman, nothing that makes u^feo entirely d^pS,ir 
of the glpius of mankind, Mothing that bows us so 
pw to the very dust, as war — unless even war 
Dmes ennobled and sanctified, as it was with us, 
by the sense of duty, duty towards our country, 
duti towards our town, ^uty towards our home, 
towllds our fathers and Isoth^l, our wives and 
children. Thus, and thus only, can even war be- 
come the highest and brightest of sacrifices ; thus, 
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aii& thus 5nly, may we look history straight in the 
face, and ask, ^ Who would have acte^ differently ? ^ 

I do hot speak here of politics Ip tha ordinary 
sense Pf the word — nay, I gladly leave the groping 
for the petty (pauses of the late war to the scrutiny 
of those foreign statesmen who have eyes odly fot 
I the infinitesimally small, but cannot or will not 
see the powerful handiwork of Divine justice that 
reveals itself in the history of nations m in the 
lives of individuals. I speak nf poliiife in their 
true and original meaning, as E branch of ethics, 
as Kant has proved them to be ; and from this 
point of view, politics become a;*|||ity from which 
no one may shrink, be he young or old' Eve||f 
nation must have a conscience, like every i«i- 
vidual; a nation must be able to give to itself an 
account of the moral justification of a war in which 
it is to sacrifice everything that is most dear to 
man. And that is the greatest blessing of the 
late war, that every German, however deep he may 
delve in his heart, can Say withoi# a qualm or 
quiver, ‘ The German people did not wish for war, 
nor for conquest.’ We wanti^ peace and freedom 
in our internal developmenlfe' Another nation, or^^ 
rather its rulers, ii|[aimed the right to draw for us 
lines of the Main, if not new frontier^ of the 
Khine ; they wished to prevent the accomplishmei 
of that German union for which our fathers ha 
worked and suffered. The German nation jwould 
gladly have waynd longer still, if thereby wa#%^uld 
have been averted. knew that the unidli of 

Germany was inevitable, and the inevitable is in no 
huny. But when the gauntlet was thrown in our 
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face, and, be it reinembered, with tbe acclamation of 
tbe whole Frei^h nation, then we knew what, under 
Jfapoleonic bw&J, we might expect from our powerful 
^leigfabour, and the whole German people rose as one 
man for defence, not for defiance. The object of 
-our wft,r was peace, and a lasting peace, and there- 
fore now, after peace has been won, after our often 
menaced, often violated, western frontier has been 
made secure for eyer by bastions such as nature only 
can build, it becomes our duty to prove to the world 
that we Germans are the same after as before the 
war, that military glory has nothing intoxicating 
k) us, ancf that ^want peace with all the world. 

You know Smt the world at large does not 
prophesy well for us. We are told that the old 
and simple German manners will go, that the 
ideal interests of our life will be forgotten, that, 
as in other countries, so with us, our love for the 
True and the Beautiful will be replaced by love of 
‘ pleasure, enjoyment, and v§nities. It rests with us 
with all our might to confound such evil prophecies, 
and to carry the banner of the German inind higher 
than ever. Germany can remain great only by what 
^ has made her great — by simplicity of manners, con- 
tentment, industry, honesty, high ideals, contempt of 
luxtpy, Qjf display, and of vain-glory. ‘ Non propter 
vitam vivendi perdere caneas ^ ‘ Not for the sake 
m life to lose the real objects of life,’ this must be 
our w^iitchword for ever, and the causw vitce, the 
highihst objects of life, are for us to-day, and will, I 
trusi, remain for coming generations too, the same as 
they were in the days of Lessing, of Kant, of Schiller, 
and of Humboldt. 

vow III. N 
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And nowhere, methinks, can this return to the 
work of peatJe be better inaugurated than here in 
this very place, in Strassburg. It was a bold con- 
ception to begin the building of the new temple of 
learning in the very midst of the old German 
frontier fortress. We are summoned here, "as in- 
the days of Nehemiah, when ‘the builders everyone 
had his sword girded by his side, and so builded.’ 
It rests with us, the young as well as the old, that 
this bold conception shall not f|jL And thei'efore 
I could not resist the voice of my heart, or gainsay 
<he wish of my friends who believed that I, too, 
might bring a stone, however sma% to th^ building 
of this new temple of German science. And here 
I am among you to try and do my best. Though 
I have lived long abroad, and pitched my workshop 
for nearly twenty-five years on English soil, you 
know that I have alwayi remained German in heart 
and mind. And this I must say for my English 
friends, that they esteem a German who remains 
German far more highly than one who wishes to 
pass himself off as English. An Englishman wishes 
every man to be what he is. I am, and I always 
have been, a German living and working in England. 
The work of my life, the edition of the Rig-Veda, 
the oldest book of the Indian, ay, of the whole 
Aryan world, could be carried out satisfactorily 
nowhere but in England, where the rich collection# 
of Oriental MSS., and the easy communications with 
India, offer to an Oriental scholar advantagesiiBuch 
as no other country can , offer. That by living and 
working in England I have made some sacrifices, 
that I have lost many advantages which the free 
intercourse with German scholars in a German 
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university so richly offers, no on^ knows better 
than myself. Whatever I have seen of life, I know 
of no life^more perfect tham that of a German pro- 
fessor in a German school or university, you know 
what Niebuhr thought of such a life, even though 
■4ie vyfas a Prussian minister and ambassador at 
Koine. I must read you some of his words, th(;y 
sound so honest and sincere : ‘ There is no more 
grateful, more serene life than that of a German 
teacher or professor, none that, through the nature 
of its duties and its work, secures so well the peace 
of our heart and our conscience. How many times 
have I deplore^it with a sad heart, that I should 
ever have left that path of life to enter upon a life 
of trouble which, even at the approach of old age, 
will probably never give me lasting jjeace. The 
office of a schoolmaster, in particular, is one of tlie 
most honourable, and despite of all the evils which 
now and then disturb its ideal beauty, it is for a 
truly noble heart the happiest path of life. It w'as 
the path which I had once chojst)n for myself, and 
how I wish I had been allowed to follow it ! ’ 

I could quote to you the words of another Prus- 
sian ambassador, Bunsen. He, too, often comidained 
with sadness that he had missed his true path in 
life. He, too, would gladly have exchanged the 
noisy hotel of the ambassador for the quiet home of 
a German professor. 

Prom my earliest youth it has been the goal of 
my life to act as a professor in a German university, 
and if this dream of my youth was not to be fulfilled 
in its entirety, I feel all the more grateful that, 
through the kindness of my friends and German 
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colleagues, I tave been allowed, at least once in my 
life, to act during the present spring and summer as 
a real German professondn a German university. 

This was in my heart, and I wanted to say it, in 
order that you might know with what purpose I 
have come, and with what real joy I begin the^worb' 
which has brought us together to-day. 

I shall lecture during the present term on ^ The 
Results of the Science of Language ’ ; but you will 
easily understand that to sum up in one course of 
lectures the results of researches which have been 
carried on with unflagging industry by three gene- 
rations of scholars, would be a shJ||j impossibility. 
Besides, a mere detailing of results, though it is 
possible, is hardly calculated to subserve the real 
objects of academic teaching. You would not be 
satisfied with mere results ; you want to know and 
to understand the method by wTiich they have been 
obtained. You want to follow step by step that 
glorious progress of discovery which has led us to 
where we stand now. What is the use of knowing 
the Pythagorean problem, if we cannot prove it? 
What would be the use of knowing that the French 
larme is the same as the German Zdhre (tear), if we 
could not with mathematical exactness trace every 
step by which these two words have diverged till 
they became what they are ? ,i 

The results of the Science of Language are enor- 
mous. There is no sphere of intellectual activity 
which has not felt more or less the influence of this 
new science. Nor is this to be wondered at. Lan- 
guage is the organ of all knowledge, and though we 
flatter ourselves that we are the lords of language. 
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that we handle it as a useful tool, and no more, be- 
lieve me there are but few who can maintain their 
, complete* independence with respect to language, few 
who can say of her,''E;^e«) Katha om To know 

langyage historically and genetically, to be able more 
"particularly to follow up the growth of our technical 
terms to their very roots, this is in every science 
the best means to keep up a living connection be- 
tween the past and the present, the only way to 
make us feel the ground on which we stand. 

Let us begin with what is nearest to us. Philology. 
Its whole character has been changed as if by ma|[ic. 
The twofSclassiial languages, Greek and Latin, which 
looked as if they had fallen from the sky or been 
found behind a hedge, have now recovered their 
title-deeds, and have taken tlieir legitimate place in 
that old and noble family which we call the Indo- 
European, the Iiido-Germanic, or by a shorti?r if not 
a better name, the Aryan. ^ In this way not only 
have their antecedents been cleared up, but their 
mutual relationship, too, has fur the first time been 
placed in its proper light. The idea that Latin was 
derived from Greek, an idea excusable in scholars of 
the Scipionic period, or that Latin was a language 
made up of Italic, Greek, and Pelasgic elements, 
a view that had maintained itself to the time of 
Niebuhr, all this has now been shown to be a physical 
impossibility. Greek and Latin stand together on 
terms of perfect equality; they are sisters, like French 
and Italian : 

‘ Facies non omnibuB nna, 

Nec di versa tamen qualem dccet esse sororurn.’ 

’ Note A, p. 204. 
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If it could be a scientific question which of the two 
is the elder sister, Greek or Latin, Latin, I believe, 
could produce better claims of seniority than Greek., 
Now, as in the modern history of language we are 
able to explain many things that are obscqre in 
French and Italian by calling in the Provencal, the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, nay, even the Wallachian 
and the Churwalsch, we can do the same in the 
ancient history of language, and get light for many 
things which are difficult and unintelligible in Greek 
and Latin, by consulting Sanskrit, Zend, Gothic, 
Irish, and even Old Bulgarian. We can hardly form 
an idea of the surprise which was ocdbsioned among 
the scholars of Europe by the discovery of the Aryan 
family of languages, reaching with its branches from 
the Himalayan mountains to the Pyrenees. Not 
that scholars of any eminence believed at the end of 
the last century that Greek and Latin were derived 
from Hebrew : that prejudice had been disposed of 
once for all, in Germany at least, by Leibniz. But 
after that theory had been given up, no new truly 
scientific theory had taken its place. The languages 
of the world, with the exception of the Semitic, the 
family type of which was not to be mistaken, lay 
scattered about as disjecta membra jpo'etw, and no 
one thought of uniting them again into one organic 
whole. It was the discovery of Sanskrit which led 
to the re-union of the Aryan languages, and if San- 
skrit had taught us nothing else, this alone would 
establish its claim to a place among the academic 
sciences of our century. 

When Greek and Latin had once been restored to 
Ifeeir true place in the natural system of the Aryan 
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languages, their special treatment, (oo, became neces- 
sarily a different one. In grammar, for instance, 
^scholars t\rere no longer sa.tisfied to give forms and 
rules, and to place what was irregular by the side of 
what was regular. They wished to know the reasons 
"Tof the rules as well as of the exceptions ; they asked 
why the forms were such as they were, and not 
otherwise ; they required not only a logic^al, but also 
an historical foundation of grammar. People asked 
themselves for the first time, why so small a change 
as mensa and menm: could express the difference 
between one and many tables ; why a single letter, 
like r, fpuld possess the charm of changinj^I love, 
ar/ie, into I am loved, amor. Instead of ffilulging 
in general speculations on the logic of grammaj’, the 
x'iddles of grammar received their solution from a 
study of the historical development of language. 
For every language there was to be an historical 
grammar, and in this way a revolution was pro- 
duced in philological studies to be compared only to 
the revolution produced in citemistry by the dis- 
coveries of Lavoisier, or in geology by the theories 
of Lyell. For instance, instead of attempting an 
explanation why the genitive singultvr and the abla- 
tive plural of the first and second declensions could 
express rest in a place — Romce, at Rome ; Tarenti, 
at Tarentum ; Ath&tiisy at Athens; Oahlis^ at Gabii 
— one glance at the past history of these languages 
showed that these so-called genitives were not and 
never had been genitives, but corresponded to the 
old locatives in i and su in Sanskrit. No doubt, a 
pupil can be made to learn anything that stands in 
a grammar ; but I do not believe that it can conduce 
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to a sound development of his intellectual powers if 
he first learns at school the real meaning of the 
genitive and ablative, and then has to Accept on^ 
trust that, somehow or other, the same cases may ex- 
j^ress rest in a place. A well-known English divine, 
opposed to reform in spelling, as in everything else,”' 
once declared that ^e fearful orthography of English 
formed the best psychological foundation of English 
orthodoxy, because a child that had once been 
brought to believe that t-h-r^ o-u-g-fi sounded like 
^ through,’ t-h-o-u-g-h like ‘ though,’ r-o-u-g-h like 
‘ rough,’ would afterwards believe anything. Be that 
as it n mv a I do not consider that grammat^l rules 
like tht^'just quoted on the genitive and ablative 
assuming the power of the locative, are likely to 
strengthen the reasoning powers of any schoolboy. 

Even more pernicious to the growth of sound ideas 
was the study of etymology, as formerly carried on 
in schools and universities. Everything here was 
left to chance or to authority, and it was not un- 
usual that two or three etymologies of the same 
word had to be learnt, as if the same word might 
have had more than one parent. Yet it is many 
years since Otfried Muller told classical scholars that 
they must either surrender the whole subject of the 
historical growth of language, etymology, and gram- 
matical morphology, or trust in these matters entirely 
to the guidance of Comparative Philology. As a 
student at Leipzig, I lived to see old Gottfried 
Hermann quoting the paradigms of Sanskrit gram- 
mar in one of his last Programmes ; and Boeckh de- 
clared in 1850, at the eleventh meeting of German 
philologists, that, in the present state of the science 
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of language, the grammar of the dassical languages 
cannot dispense with the co-opef*ation of comparative 
grammar! And yet there are scholars even now who 
would exclude the Science of Language from schools 
and universities. What gigantic steps truly scien- 
tific etymology has made in Greek and Latin, every 
scholar may see in the excellent works of Curtins 
and Corssen. The essential difierence between the 
old and the new systems consists here, too, in this, 
that while formerly people were satisfied if they 
knew, or imagined they knew, from what source a 
certain word was derived, little value is now attached 
to the mere etymology of a word, unless at the same 
time it is possible to account, according to fixed 
phonetic laws, for all the changes which a word has 
undergone in its passage through Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. How far this conscientiousness may be 
carried is shown by the fact that the best com- 
parative philologists decline to admit, on phonetic 
grounds, the identity of such words as the Latin 
Bens and the Greek ©rov, altliough the strongest 
internal arguments may be urged in favour of the 
identity of these words. ^ 

Let us go on to Mythology. If mythology is an old 
dialect, that has outlived itself, and, on the strength of 
its sacred character, has been carried on to a new period 
of language, it is easy to perceive that the historical 
method of the Science of Language would naturally 
lead here to most important results. Take only the 
one fact, which no one at present would dare to 
question, that the name of the highest deity among 
the Greeks Romans, Zruy and Jupiter^ is the 

* See note B, p. 216. 
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same as the Vedic Dyaus, the sky, and the old Ger- 
man Zio, Old Norse Tyr^ whose name survives in the 
modern names of Diemtag, or Tuesday. t)oes not. 
this one word prove the union of those ancient races? 
^’Does it not show us, at the earliest dawn of history, 
the fathers of the Aryan race, the fathers of our own 
race, gathered together in the great temple of nature, 
like brothers of the same house, and looking up in 
adoration to the sky as the emblem of what they 
yearned for, a father and a God ? Nay, can we not 
hear in that old name of Ju'piter^ i.e. Heaven- 
Father, the true key-note which still sounds on in 
our own prayer, ‘ Our Father which art in heaven,’ 
and which imparts to these words their deepest 
tone and their fullest import ? By an accurate study 
of these words we are able to draw the bonds of lan- 
guage and belief even more closely together. You 
know that the nom. sing, of Zsvs has the acute, and 
so has the nom, sing, of Dyaus ; but the vocative of 
Zsifs has the circumflex, and so has likewise the 
vocative of Dyaus in the Veda. ^ Formerly the 
accent might have been considered as something late, 
artificial, and purely grammatical; the Science of 
Language has shown that it is as old as language 
itself, and it has rightly called it the very soul of 
words. Thus even in these faint pulsations of lan- 
guage, in the changes of accent in Greek and Sanskrit, 
may we feel the common blood that runs in the veins 
of the old Aryan dialects. 

History, too, particularly the most ancient history, 
has received new light and life from a comparative 
study of languages. Nations and languages were in 

’ Note C, p. 220, 
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ancient times almost synonymous, and wliat con- 
stitutes the ideal unity of a nation lies far more in 
•the intellectual factors, in religion and language, 
than in common descent and common blood. But 
for tl^it very reason we must liere be most cautious.*^ 
It is but too easily forgotten that if we speak of 
Aryan and Semitic families, the ground of classifi- 
cation is language, and language only. There are 
Aryan and Semitic languages, but it is against all 
rules of logic to speak, without an expressed or im- 
plied qualification, of an Aryan race, of Aryan blood, 
of Aryan skulls, and to attempt ethnological classi- 
fication on purely linguistic grounds. These two 
sciences, the Science of language and the Science 
of man, cannot, at least for the present, be kept too 
much asunder ; and many misunderstandings, many 
controversies, would have been avoided, if scholars 
had not attempted to draw eouclusioiis from lan- 
guage to blood, or from blood to language. When 
each of these sciences shall have carried out inde- 
pendently its own classification of men and of lan- 
guages, then, and then only, will it be time to 
compare their results ; but oven then, I must repeat, 
what I have said many times before, it would be as 
wrong to speak of Aryan blood as of dolichocephalic 
grammar.^ 

We have all accustomed ourselves to look for the 
cradle of the Aryan languages in Asia, and to ima- 
gine these dialects flowing like streams from the 
centre of Asia to the South, the West, and the 

' See M. M.’s Clievali&f BunMn, On the Turanian Lan- 

guagm, 1854, secojaa cbapter, second section, * Ethnology versus 
Phonology.’ 
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North. I must confess that Professor Benfey's pro- 
test against this theory seems to be very ^portune, 
and his arguments in favour of a more northern, i£ 
not European, origin of the whole Aryan family of 
‘speech, deserve, at all events, far more attention than 
they have hitherto received. 

For the same reasons it seems to me at least a 
premature undertaking to use the greater or smaller 
number of coincidences between two or more of the 
Aryan languages as arguments in support of an 
earlier or later separation of the people who spoke 
them. First of all, there are few points on which 
the opinions of competent judges differ more de- 
cidedly than when the exact degrees of relationship 
between the single Aryan languages have to be 
settled. There is agreement on one point only, viz. 
that Sanskrit and Zend are more closely united than 
any other languages. But though on this point 
there can hardly be any doubt, no satisfactory ex- 
planation of this extraordinary agreement has as yet 
been given. In fact, it has been doubted whether 
what I called the ‘ Southern Division ’ of the Aryan 
family could properly be called a division at all, as 
it consisted only of varieties of one and the same 
type of Aryan speech. As soon as we go beyond 
Sanskrit and Zend, the best authorities are found to 
be in open conflict. Bopp maintained that the 
Slavonic languages were most closely allied to San- 
skrit, an opinion shared by Pott. Grimm, on the 
contrary, maintained a closer relationship between 
Slavonic and German. In this view he was sup- 
ported by Lottner, Schleicher, others, while 
Bopp to the last opposed it. After this Schleichea 
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(as, before him, Newman in England) endeavoured 
to prove a closer contact between Celtic and Latin 
and, accepting Greek as most closely united with 
*Latin, he proceeded to establish a South-Western 
European division, consisting of Celtic, Latin, and 
Greek, and running parallel with the North-Western 
division, consisting of Teutonic and Slavonic ; or, ac- 
cording to Ebel, of Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. 

But while these scholars classed Greek with Latin, 
others, such as Grassmann and Sonne, pointed out 
striking peculiarities which Greek shares with San- 
skrit, and with Sanskrit only, as, for instance, the 
augment, the voiceless aspirates, the alflia priva- 
te (a, not an), the ma and /a?; prohihitivum, the 
tara and repo as the suffix of the comparative, and 
some others. A most decided divergeiice of opinion 
manifested itself as touching the real relation of 
Greek and Latin. While some regarded tliese lan- 
guages not only as sisters, but as twins, others were 
not inclined to concede to them any closer relation- 
ship than that which unites all the members of the 
Aryan family. While this contiict of opinions lasts 
(and they are not mere assertions, but opinions sup- 
ported by arguments), it is clear that it would be 
premature to establish any historical conclusions, 
such, for instance, as that the Slaves remained longer 
united with the Indians and Persians tlian the 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Celts ; ^or, if we 
follow Professor Sonne, that the Greeks remained 
longer united with the Indians than the other Aryan 
nations. 

I must confess that I donbt whether the whole 
problem admits of a scientific solution. If in a 
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large family of languages we discover closer coin- 
cidences between some languages than between 
others, this is no more than what we shotrid expect, 
according to the working of what I call the Dialectic 
Process. All these languages sprang up and grew 
and diverged, before they were finally separated ^ 
some retained one form, others another, so that 
even the apparently most distant members of the 
same family might, on certain points, preserve 
yelics in common which were lost in all the other 
dialects, and vice versa. No two languages, not 
even Lithuanian and Old Slavonic, are so closely 
united as Sanskrit and Zend, which share together 
even technical terms connected with a complicated 
sacrificial ceremonial. Yet there are words occurring 
in Zend, and absent in Sanskrit, which crop up again 
sometimes in Greek, sometimes in liatin, sometimes 
in German.^ As soon as we 'attempt to draw from 
such coincidences and divergences historical con- 
clusions as to the earlier or later separation of the 
nations who developed these languages, we fall into 
contradictions like those which I pointed out just 
now between Bopp, Grimm, Schleicher, Ebel, Grass- 
raanii, Sonne, and others. Much depends, in all 
scientific researches, on seeing that the question is 
l)roperly put. To me the question whether the closer 
relations between certain independent dialects furnish 
evidence Its to the successive times of their separa- 
tion seems, by its very nature, fruitless. Nor have 
the answers been at all satisfactory. After a number 
of coincidences between the various members of the 
Aryan family have been carefully collected, we know 
* Note B, p. 225. 
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no more in tlie end than what we knew at first, viz. 
that all the Aryan dialects are closely connected with 
each other. We know — 

• 1. TJbat Slavonic is most closely united with 

German (Bopp, Grimm, Zeuss, Schleicher;) 

2. * That GertSan is moat closely united with Celtic 
(Ebel, Lottner) ; ♦ 

3. That Celtic is most closely united with Latin 
(Newman, Schleicher) ; 

4. That Latin is most closely united with Greek 
(Mommsen, Curtins) ; 

5. That Greek is most closely united with San- 
slcrit (Grassman, Sonne, Kern) ; 

6. That Sanskrit is most closely united with 
Zend (Bumouf). 

Let a mathematician draw out the result, and it 
will be seen that we know in the end no more than 
we knew at the beginning. Far be it from me to use a 
mere trick in arguing, and to say that none of these 
conclusions can be right, because each is contradicted 
by others. Quite the contrary. I admit that there is 
some truth in every one of these conclusions, and I 
maintain, for that very reason, that the only way to 
reconcile them all is to admit that the single dialects 
of the Aryan family did not break off in regular 
succession, but that, after a long-continued com- 
munity, they separated slowly, and, in some cases, 
contemporaneously, from their family-circle, till they 
established at last, under varying circumstances, 
their complete national independence. This seems 
to me all that at present one may say with a good 
conscience, and all that is really in keeping with the 
law of development in all dialects. 
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Ilow we turn away from the purely philological 
results of the Science of Language, in order to glance 
at the advantages which other sciences hav« derived 
from it, we shall find that they consist mosti|y in the 
light that has been shed on obscure words and old 
customs. This advantage 0 greaftr than, at firsl^ 
sight, it might seem to be. E#ry word has its 
history, and the beginning of this history, which is 
brought to light by etymology, leads us back far 
beyond its first historical appearance. Everyf^frord, 
as we know, had originally a predicative mining, 
and that predicative meaning differs ofteh very 
considerably from the later traditional or technical 
meaning. This predicative me^jiing, however, being 
the most original meaning of TOe word, allows us an 
insight into the most primitive ideas of a nation. 

Let us take an instance from jurisprudence. 
Foena, in classical Latin, means simply punishment, 
particularly what is either paid or suffered in order to 
atone for an injury. (Si injuriam faxit alteri, viginti 
quinque ceris jpcencB sunto : Fragm. XII. Tab.) The 
word agrees so remarkably, both in form and mean- 
ing, with the Greek Trotz//;, that Mommsen assigned to 
it a place in what he calls Graeco- Italic ideas. ^ We 
might suppose, therefore, that the ancient Italians 
took fmna originally in the sense of ransom, simply 
as a civil adt, by which he who had inflicted injury 
on another was, as far as he and the injured person 
were concerned, restored in integrum. The etymo- 
logy of the word, however, leads us back into a far 

‘ ‘ J udgruent Kpltftty), penance (//a^na, troiyii), retribution 

(talio^ raAdw, are Gneco-Italic conceptions.’ — Mommsen, 

Rom. Geschichtey rol. i. p. 25. 
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more dista>nt past, and shows ns tkit when the word 
first framed, punishment was conceived 
from a higher moral and religious point of view, as a 
purification from sin ; for poena, as first shown by 
Professor Pott (and what has he not been the first to 
^owl^jis closely connecwd with the root pu,to purify. 
Thus we read in the ^ Atharva-veda/ xix. 33, 3 ; 

‘^vam Wiumim al veslii Sgasa 
Tvam ViSdyam sidasi Z:arur adhvarc 
TviCm fiivitram mbayo bharantas 
Tvam punilii duritani asmat,’ 

‘ Thou, O God of Fire, goest mightily across the 
earth ; thou sittest brilliantly on the altar at tin* 
sacrifice. The prophets carry Thee as the Purifier ; 
clear away all misdeeds from us.* 

From this root pu we have, in Latin, purus and 
jmtus, as ill argentum purum putum, fine silver, or in 
purus puius est ipse, Plant. Ps. 4, 2, 31. Prom it we 
also have the verb purgare, for purigare, to purge, 
used particularly with reference to purification from 
crime by means of religious observances. If this 
transition from the idea of purging to that of punish- 
ing should seem strange, we have only to think of 
castigare, meaning originally to purify, but afterwards 
in such expressions as verbis et verherihus castigare, to 
chide and to chasten,^ ' * 

‘ Sophus Bugge (Kuhn’s Zeiischrift^ 1870, p. 406) connects the 
G reek iroivi} witli Zend Kaend, the Old Slav, c^wa, and derives thoho 
words from the root fci, Greek n in tiVoj, rtVis, etc. I accept this 
etymology, but it ^oes not follow that therefore the Latin poeMa 
must have been borrowi d by Latin from Greek. For if poena liad 
been a ’foreign word in Latin, how should we account for such 
Words as punio or impuniSf which seem of thoroughly native growth, 
VOL. III. O 
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I cannot convince myself that the Latin crimen 
has anything in common with fcplvsiv. The (Sfreek 
Kplvetv is no doubt connected with Latin cef-nOy from 
which cri-hrnm^ sieve. It means to separate, to sift/ 
so that KpLTi]s may well sigmfy a judge, and Kplpua a 
judgment, lit. a sifting, buti^er a crime or misdeedi 
Crimen, as every scholar knows or ought to know, 
meant originally an accusation, no#a crime, ai^, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, has nothing 
wl^tever in common with dis-crii4en, which |ne|ini 
Uliat separates two things, a difference, a 
point. In crimen venire means to gei^to bad repute, 
to be calumniated ; in ducrimine esse ^ifeeans to be in 
a critical and dangerous position. 

It is one of the fundamental laws of etymology 
that in tracing words back to their roots, we have to 
show that their primary, not their secondary mean- 
ings agree with the meaning of the root. Therefore 
even if crimen had assumed in later times the mean- 
ij^& oi judgment, yet its derivation from the Greek 
KpLvuv would have to be rejected, because it would 
explain the secondary only, but not the primary 
meaning of crimen. Nothing is clearer than the 
historical development of the meanings of crimen^ 
beginning with aeci^tion, and ^ding with guilt, 
while n^ possible tl^ansition of meaning has yet 
been shown from cerno, to separate, to crimen, bad 
repute.^ 

and can hardly be derived from voiviff? As to the vowel -changes, 
see lubj huby loiby heb, Brugmann, I. 49. 

^ We have an analogouits^ase in the German word Lasier, O.H.G. 
lahstafy fix>m lahan, to blame, to abuse. In A.S. leahtor means reproach 
and sin, in German it means sin (crimen) only. 
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I believe I have proved that c.'lmerL is really and 
truly the same word as the German Verleumdtmg, 
calumny.^ Verleumdung comes from Leumwndy the 
Old High-German hliumunt^ and this hliumunt is the 
exact representative of the Vedic ^romata, derived 
from the root ^ru, tO'^'^hear, cluere^ and signifying 
good report, glory, the Greek the Old High- 

German hfuom. w The German word Leunmnd can be 
used in a good and a bad sense, as good or evil re- 
port, while the Latin cri-men, for croe-men, like Uber 
(for loeher) is used m malam partem only. It meant 
originally v/hat is heard, report, on dit, gossip, 
accusation; lilstly, the object of an accusation, a 
crime, but never judgment, in the technical sense of 
the word. 

The only important objection that could bo raised 
against tracing crrmen back to the root f?ru, is that 
this root has in the North-Western braindi of the 
Aryan family assumed the form clu, instead of cru, 
as in K\io9y cliens, gloriay 0. 1^1. slovoy A.S. hlddy loud, 
in-clutus, I myself hesitated Cor a long time on 
account of this phonetic difficulty, nor do I think it 
is quite removed by the fact that Bupf^ Comp. Gr.’ 
§ 20) identified the German scrir^u-mhy we cry (in- 
stead of scriw-^'iJiMifies)y with Sk. ifrfi,v-ayd-mas, we 
make hear ; nor by the r in in-cre-p-are, in Kpdl^o)y as 
compared with tcXa^co, nor even by the r in d-fcpo^ 
o-opat, which Curtins seems inclined to derive from 
sru. The question is whether this phonetic difficulty 
is such as to force us to surrender the common origin 
of ftromata, liliumunty and but even if 


See my article in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift^ vol. 'xix. p 40. 
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this should be the case, the derivation of crimen from 
cPAmo or Kpivsiv would remain as impossible as ever. 

This will give you an idea in what manner the 
Science of Language can open before our eyes a* 
period in the history of law, customs, and manners, 
which hitherto was either entirely closed, or reached 
only by devious paths. Formerly, for instance, it 
was supposed that the Latin word lex, law, was con- 
nected with the Greek Xoyo?. This is wrong, for 
\6yos never means law in the sense in which Ze^.does. 
A6yo9, from Xiysiv, to collect, to gather, signifies, 
like mToXoyos, a gathering, a collection, an ordering, 
be it of words or thoughts. The idea that there is a 
Xo70S‘, an order or law, for instance, in nature, is not 
classical, but purely modern. It is not improbable 
that lex is connected with the English word law, only 
not by way of the Norman loi, English law is A.S. 
lagu (as saw corresponds both to the German Sage 
and Sage), and it meant originally what was laid 
down or settled, with exactly the same conception as 
the German Gesetz. It has been attempted to derive 
the Latin lex, too, from the same root, though there 
is this difficulty, that the root of liegcn and legen does 
not elsewhere occur in Latin. The mere disappear- 
ance of the aspiration would be n6%erious obstacle. 
If, however, the Latin lex cannot be derived from 
that root, we must, with Corssen, refer it to the same 
cluster of words to which ligare, to bind, ohligatio, 
binding, and the Oscan ablative lig^ud belong, and 
assign to it the original meanirij^ of bond. On no 
account can it be deiived from legere, to read, as if it 
meant a bill first read before the people, and after- 
wards receiving legal sanction by their approval. 
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From these considerations we gain at least this 
negative^ result, that, before their separ^ljkon, the 
^Aiyan languages had no settled word for law; aaid 
even such negative results have their importance. 
The Sanskrit word for law is d harm a, derived from 
‘dhar, to hold fast. The Greek word is i/o/^oy, deri /eel 
from vifjiSLVy to dispense, from which NemesUj the 
dispensing deity, and perhaps even Nuvia, the name 
of the fabulous king and lawgiver of Rome.^ 

Other words might easily he added which, by the 
disclosure of their original meaning, give us inter- 
esting hints as to the development of legal concep- 
tions and customs, such as marriage, inheritance, 
ordeals, and the like. But it is time to cast a glance 
at theology, which, more even than jurisprudence, 
has experienced the influence of the Science of Lan- 
guage. What was said with regard to mythology 
applies with equal force to theology. Here, too, 
words harden- and remain unchanged longer %ven 
than in other spheres of iutelleccual life ; nay^ their 
influence often becomes greater the more they harden, 
and the more their original meaning is forgotten. 
Here it is most important that an intwligent theolo- 
gian should be able to follow up the historical de- 
velopment of the termini technici and sacrosancti of 
his science. Not only words like priest, bishop^ 
sacrament^ or testamentj^ have to be correctly appre- 
hended in that meaning which they had in the first 
century, but expijgssions like X070V, irvsvpa a^iov^ 
hicaioovvrj have to he traced historically to the begin- 
nings of Christianity, and beyond, if we wish to gain 
a conception of their full purport. 

* On rtta^as an old name of law and order, sec M.M., Uihb&rt 
Lectureit, p. 237 se^. 
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In addition to this, the philosophy of religion, 
which ||nst always form the true foundation of 
teleological science, owes it to the Science of Lan-, 
guage that the deepest germs of the consciousness of 
God among the different nations of the world ^have 
for the first time been laid open. We know now 
with perfect certainty that the names — that is, the 
most original conceptions — of the Deity among the 
^yan nations are as widely removed from coar$|. 
ibtishism as from abs^act idealism. The Aryans, ^ 
far as the annals of their language allow us to see, 
recognised the presence of the I^yiHe in the bright 
and sunny aspects of nature, and they, therefore, 
called the blue sky, the fertile earth, the genial fire, 
the bright day, the golden dawn their Devas — that 
is, their bright ones. The same word, Deva in San- 
skrit, Deu8 in Latin, remained unchanged in all their 
prayers, their rites, their superstitions, their philo- 
sopl^s, au^ even to-day it rises up to heaven from 
thouflimds of churches and cathedrals — a word which, 
before there were Brahmans or Germans, had been 
framed in the dark workshop of the Aryan mind. 

That th^^latural sciences, too, should have felt 
the electric shock of pur new science is not surpris- 
ing, considering that man is the crown of na^jture, the 
apex to which all other forces of nature point and 
tend. But that which makes man man, is language. 
Homo animal rationale^ quia oraiionale as Hobbes 
said. Buffon called the plant || sleeping animal ; 
living philosophers speak of tM animal as a dumb 
man. Both, however, forget that the plant would 
cease to be a plant if it awoke, and that the brute 
would cease to be a brute the moment it began to 
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speak. There is, no doubt, in ^lauguage a transition 
from the material to the spiritual ; the raw material 
^ of langifege belongs to nature, but the forM of lan- 
guage, that which really makes language, belongj|to 
the spirit. Were it possible to trace human Ian- 
•guage directly back to natural sounds, to interjec- 
tions or imitations, the question whether the Science 
of Language belongs to the sppfere of , the natural 
or the historical sciences would at once be solved. 
But I doubt whether this crude view^of the origin 
of language counts one single si|ppo^r in Germany. 
With one foot language stiiidjfe M doubt, in the 
realm of nature, but with the other it stands in the 
realm of spirit. Some years ago, when I thought it 
necessary to bring out as clearly as possible the much- 
neglected natural element in language, I tried to 
explain in what sense the Science of Language had 
a right to be called the last and the highest pf the 
natural sciences. But T need hardly say that I did 
not lose sight, therefore, of the intellecthal aim his- 
torical character of language ; and^ I may h^^re ex- 
press my conviction that the Science of Language 
will yet enable us to withstand the upt^eme theories 
of the evolutionists, and to draw a hard and fast line 
between spirit and matter, betv^reen man and brute. 

Tl||i short survey must suflSce to sh<^ you how 
omnij^sent the Science of Language has become in 
all spheres of human knowledge, and how far its 
limits have been extended, so that it often seems 
impossible for onie man to embrace the whole of its 
vast domain. From this I wish, in conclusion, to 
drilw some necessaiy advice. 

Whoever devotes himself to the study of so com- 
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prehen sive a science try never to lose sight of 
two virtues : conscieffilousness and modesty. The 
older wi grow, the more we feel the limits 6f human^ 
ki||wledge. ‘ Good care is taken/ as Goethe said, 

‘ that trees should not grow into the sky.* ^very 
one of us can make himself real master of a small 
field of knowledge only, and what we gain in extent, 
we inevitably lose 'jin depth. It was impossible that 
!%pp should know Sanskrit like Colebrooke, Zend 

f re Burnouf^reek like Herman^, Latin like Lach- 
ann, GennanJike .Gpmm, Slavonic like Miklosic^, 
Celtic like Zeure. JifThtfct drawback lies in the ijature 
of all comparative studies. But it follows % /fe 
moans that, as the French proverb says, gm 
emhrasse, mal etreint. Bopp*s ^ Comparative Gram- 
mar ’ will always mark an epoch in linguistic studies, 
and no one has accused the old master of super- 
ficiality. There are, in fact, tvBpS kinds of knowledge ; 
the one whi^ we take in as iifel nourishment, which 
we cOTivert Ha succvM et which is always 

preseilfc, which iHe can never lose ; the other which , 
if I may say so, we put into our pockets, in order to 
find it there^Hfcenever it is wanted. For compara- 
tive studies the second kind of knowledge is as im- 
portant as the first, but in order to use it properly, 
the greatest conscientiousness is required. ISpt only 
ought we, whenever we have to use it, to go ^ack to 
the original sources, to accept nothing on trust, to 
quote nothing at second-hand, and to verify every 
single point before we rely on it for comparative pur- 
poses, but, even after we have done everything to 
guard against error, we ought to proceed with the 
greatest caution and modesty. I consider, for in- 
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stance, that an accurate kno\i||Pgu of Sanskrit is a 
conditio sine qua non in the study of Comparative 
Philology? According to my conviction, though I 
tnow it is n^t shared by others, Sanskrit must for 
ever remain the real pivot of our studies. But it 
is clearly impossible for us, while engaged in a 
scholarlike study of Sanskrit, to follow at the same 
time the gigantic strides of Latin, Greek, German, 
Slavonic, and Celtic philology. Here we must learn 
to be satisfied with what is possible, and apply for 
advice, whenever we want it, to those who are 
masters in these different departments of philology. 
Much has of late been said of the antagonism be- 
tween comparative and classical philology. Tt) me it 
seems that these two depend so much on each othi r 
for help and advice that their representatives ought 
to be unitld by the closest ties of fellowship. We 
must work on side by side, and accept counsel as 
readily as we give it. Without the help ofeCompara- 
tive Philology, for instance, Greek scholars would 
never have arrived at a correct tinderstaridirig of the 
digamma — nay, a freer intercourse with his colleagMc, 
Bopp, would have preserved Bekker from several 
mistakes in his restoration of the digamina in Homer. 
Latin scholars would have felt far more hesitation in 
introducmlf^ the old d of the ablative in PH-utus,* if 
the analogy of Sanskrit had not so clearly proved its 
legitimacy. 

On the other hand, we, comparative philologists, 
should readily ask and gladly accept the advice and 
help our classical colleagues. Without their 


* Note E, p. 228. 
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guidance, we can |||ever advance securely ; their 
warnings are to ns of the greatest advantage, their 
approval our best reward. We are often too bold, 
we do not see all the difficulties that stand in the 
way of our speculations, we are too apt to .forget 
that, id addition to its general Aryan character, every 
language has its own peculiar genius. Let us all be 
on our guard against omniscience and infallibility. 
Only through a frank, honest, and truly broth^y 
co-operation can we hope for a true advancement^f 
knowledge. We all want the same thing; we all 
are etymologists — that is, lovers of truth. For this, 
before all things, the spirit of truth, which is the 
living spirit of all science, must dvvell withinpit^. 
Whoever cannot yield to the voice of truth, whoever 
cannot say, ‘ I was wrong/ knows little a|yet of the 
true spirit of science. 

Allow me, in concltsaion, to recall to your remem- 
brance an||jbher passage from Niebuhr. He belongs 
to the good old race of German scholars. ‘ Above 
all things,’ he writes, ‘ we must in all scientific 
pursuits preserve our truthfulness so pure that we 
thoroughly eschew every false appearance ; that we 
represent not even the smallest thing as certain 
of which we are not completely convinced ; that if 
we have %o propose a conjecture, we sp^ no effort 
in rei)reseiiting the exact degree of its probability. 
If we do not ourselves, when it is possible, indicate 
our errors, even such as no one else is likely to 
discover; if, in laying down our pen, we cannot 
say in the sight of God, ‘‘ Upon strict exaiidnation, 
I have knowingly written nothing that is not true;” 
and if, without deceiving either ourselves or others, 
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we have not presented even fl||r Liost odious oppo-' 
nents in such a light only tliat we could justify it 
upon ou^ death-beds — if we cannot do this, study 
and literature serve only to make us unrighteous and 
sinful.’ 

" Few, 1 fear, could add, with Niebuhr: ^ In this 
I am convinced that I do not require from others 
anything of which a higher spirit, if he could read 
ray soul, could convict me of hafing done the con- 
trary/ But all of us, young as well as old, should 
keep these v/ords beft>re our eyes and in our hearts. 
Thus, and thus only, will our studies not miss their 
highest goal : thus, and thus only, raay vve hope to 
oeoome true etymologists — ix, true lovers, seekers, 
and, I trust, finder.s also of truth. 
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NOTE A. 

Aryan as a Technical Term 

As I am cliiefly responsible for the use of the terra Aryan 
in the technical sense of Indo-European, and as that term 
has not yet been so generally received in Germany as in 
England and France, I subjoin some remarks in justification 
of it, whi(;h were published some years ago in the new 
edition of thc^ Ennjclopmdla Britannica. 

Friedrich Sclilegel, who first recognised the family 
relationship of the Aryan languages {Die Sprcidte und 
Weisheit der Indier^ 1808), assigned to them the name of 
I ndo- Germanic, a name still used by preference by Pott, 
Benfey, and other German scholars. Bopp {VergleichemJe 
Grarmnatil’, vol. i. p. xxiv.) decided in favour of Indo^ 
European as a more appropriate name for that large fa- 
mily of speech. Other scholars have used the names 
Jiiphelic, Samkritio {W, von Humboldt), and Mediferranean 
(Ewald). 

The objection to Indo~Qermanio as the technical name 
of the whole family is that it is too long, and yet not 
sufficiently extensive. If ^he family is to be distinguished 
by the names of its two extreme members, the name ought 
. to be Jndo^Celtic, rather than Indo- Germanic ; if by its 
most imj^>ortant members, then, as remarked by JBopp, the 
name should be Indo^ClcLssic. Dido^European is an equally 
cumbersome name, and less correct even than Indo- Ger- 
manic, considering that there are many languages spoken 
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oth in India and Europe wliicli dc not belong to ibo 
Lryan family. SansJcrltic would be a misleading name, 

; Gountenjincing tlie idea tliat ail tlie members of tins 
fcmily are derived from Sanskrit. Japhetic seems to revive 
the Jewish conception of the three ancestors of the human 
lace, Wtem, Ham, and Japhet, and would, from the strictly 
Hebrew point of view, comprehend many tribes i;. the 
north” of Asia and Europe who speak Turanian languages. 
Ewald, who suggested the name of Me4itcrraneari ^ distin- 
guishes, besides the Mediterranean, thij0e other families of 
speech, the Northern, commonly called North Turanian or 
Altaic, the Semitic, and the Copto- African. He explains 
the name of Mediterranean by saying, that ‘ the races 
speaking the 'je languages inhabited tlie large central circle, 
surrounded by Semitic, South-Indian, Chinese, Turko- 
Tartaric, and Bask languages ’ (Lehrhnch Jer Hehrliischer. 
Sp>Tache, p. 17, note). The reason why this name has not 
been accepted seems to be that looality has little to do 
with the essential character of languages, and that the 
central position once occupied by the people who spoke 
these tongues, belongs to them no longer. 

Aryan, as a name for a whole family of languages, has 
tlie advantage of being short, and, bung a word of foreign 
origin, of lending itself more easily to any technical detini- 
tion that may be assigned to it. It lias been accepted by 
many writers in England, France, and India. In Ger- 
many, too, it is used in this wide sense by Jjassen and 
others. Some scholars have used the term in tlie more 
restricted sense of Indo-Iraiiian — i.e. as comprehending 
the languages of India and Persia, which constitute the 
south-eastern as distinct from the north-western (Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic) branch of the family ; 
while Eranian has, through Spiegel, become the recognised 
name for Persian, as distinguished from Indian. 

Origin of the Word. — Aryan, as a technical term, has 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit ary a or ary a, the Zend 
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a i r y a. In the later Sanskrit fi, r y a means, of a good famil 
and is used as a compliraemtery title. Originallj, ho’ 
ever, it was used as a national name, and even as lafr as 
the time of the Laws of Mann, India is still called Aryfflii 
&varta, Le. the abode of the Ary as. In the Veda, 
Ary a is the name by which the believers in the gods of 
the Veda call themselves in opposition to their enemies, 
who are called D4sasor Dasyns. The distinction ap- 
pears in passages such as the following : — 

I. 51, 8. * Distiligaish, Indra, the Ary as and those 
who are Dasyns * (vi granihi ^ry&n ye A*a dasyava/i). 

X. 8G, 19. *1, Indra, distinguishing the Das a and 
the Ary a ’ (viMnv^n dSsam aryam). 

Wo frequently read of the gods protecting the Ary a 
and destroying his enemies. 

III. 84,9. ‘Indra, having killed the Dasyus, pro- 
tected the Aryan colour’ (hatvi' dasyhn pr4 aryam var- 
mm ilvat). This looks like an ethnological distinction of 
colour between Aryas and Dasyus. 

X. 49, 3. ‘ I (Indra) who do not give over tlio^ryan 
name to the Dasy u ’ (n4 jih iar6 Sryam nslma d&yave). 

InX. 11, 4, we read of Aryan clans, krykh vi«aA. 

1, 103, 3. ‘ Indra, increase the Aryan power* (aryam 
saha//, vardhaya). ^ 

VIII. 103, 1. ‘ Agni, the increaser of the Arya ’ (Ai^- 
asya vardhanam). :||i. 

VII. 18, 7. ‘Indra, the companion of the Arya* 
(sadhamS/i Siryasya). 

1. 130, 8. ‘Indra protected in battles the Aryan sa- 
crificer * (Indm/i samatsu ya^amlLnam Sryam pra Uvat). 

The goda, it is said, bring light for the Arya. 

I. 59, 2. ‘Agni is made a light for the Arya’ (tarn 
tv& dev&ah aganayanta devara vai/»vanara (jy6tih it ary- 
£lya); or, ‘ Agni creates broad light for the Ary af^driving 
the Dasyus from the house’ (VII. 5, 6). 

II. 11. ‘ Thou (Indra) uncoveredst the light for the 
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§ ya, the Dasyu sat down on tlie le^t hand* (apa avr*- 
^ ^ydti/i Sivyhyd ni savyai^ skdi ddayal^ indra). 
tv. 26, §2, ‘I gave the earth to the Arja, and rain to, 
the libera) mortal * (Ahilra hhflmim adadam fry%a ahdrn 
vWshrfm dd^iishe mdrtydya). 

I. 11^7, 21. ‘ The two Aj?vina have made the light widi 
for the Ary a’ (uru gyotih kakraXhuh firyaya). 

That light itself, the light of the day or the daily light 
and life, are caliid the Aryan light, X. 43, 4 ; and some of 
the gods, too, ai© addressed by the name of Ary a. In V. 
34, 6, wo read of fndra, ‘that he, the Ary a, leads the 
Das a, according to his will* (yathdva«am nayati dasam 
&ryRh), In X. 138, 3, too, Indra seems to be called by 
that name. 

Most frequently, no doubt, tlie Arya is conceived as 
the worshipper of the gods. He was called so in 1. 130, 8 ; 
again in I. 15G, 5, Ary a and Yaj/aindna, sacrificer, are 
mentioned together. 

InDI|6i^, 5, the Ary a is opposed to the drdvdn, the 
enemy Jihe man who offers no sacrifices; and 1. 51, 8, the 
same diSUnction is drawn between the barhishrnat, the 
sacrificer or Ary a, and the avratd, the lawless, the 
Dasyu. 

the enemies of the poets and their friends are not 
only among the Dasyu s, but also among the Ary as, and 
in thei ijiy bal feuds one Arya speaks of the other as ade va, 
godless, in original sense of the word. Thus wo 
read : — 


X. 102, 3. ‘Turn away the we^npon of the D^sa or 
tlie Arya * (difeasya va raaghavan ^ryasya vA sanutaA 
yavaya vadh4m). 

X. 83, 1. ‘Let us withstand the D&sa, the Arya, 
with thee as helper * (sahySma dfeam Sryam tviyt yu^a). 

VI. 83, 3. ‘ Thou, O hero, struckest these two eneinies, 
the D*asa fiends and the Arya * (tvim t&n indra ubijayan 
amitran d4s^ vntrSwi firyd Jca, «ffraJ v^dbi/i). 
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VI. GO, 6. * They (Indra and Agni) kill ' 
fien4a, they kill the Das a h^ds, they^strike off all 
(fern,) * (hatd/i vritr^ni arya%ata/i d^[s4ni s^ipati feta^ 
yisvkh apa dvisha/i). / • 

Similar passages, mentioning Ary a and Dasa enemies, 
*cnr, VI. 22, 10; VII. 83, 1 ; X. 69, G, &c. U VIII. 
24, 27, the Arya enemy is contrasted with the j^tksh'a, 
literally, the bear. 

The Arya enemy is called godless in X. 38, <*3, ‘ What- 
ever Dasa or godless Arya means to fight us’ (ya/t%a// 
da'sa/i Kryah va purustuta adeva/^ indra yudhaye Mketati). 

Lastly, Arya means in some passages what befits or 
belongs to an Arya, what is proper and right. 

X. 65, 11. ‘ The gpds spr^d all over the earth the 
Aryan laws’ (sudanav^/i, ^vyk vrat^ vi srigantnh ^dhi 
kshdmi). ^ 

In IX. G3, 14, the sacred receptacles of the Soma are 
called S-rya (etc dhamilni arya sakr^k r/tasya dharaya 
vaf/am gdniantam aksharan). 

It is clear from these passages that Arya is oim of the 
oldest names by which people belonging to thm great 
family of speech called themselves in distinct opposition to 
their onCTmies. It is admitted also that the Veda, in which 
this name occurs, surpasses in antiquity every other liter^T 
document belonging to the same race, and it would^^ro 
difficult, therefore, to find another name better ad|mted to 
serve as a technical term for the whole Mnily of 

languages. 

As Arya had be«*^e a proper name as early as the 
poems of the Veda, its original and etymological meaning 
would bo of little consequence, bad it not been used as an 
additional argument both in favour of and against the 
technical use of Arya. Professor Bopp derived arya from 
the root ar, to go, or even from arA;, to venerate. The 
former etymology would give no adequate sense: the latter 
is impossib^ Lassen eltcplains llryaas adeundus, like 
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iJckvf^ teacher. Bit in explaining It ry a, it must be 
reij|pmbered that if caunot,jfe separatS from dry a, with a 
short a, afid that, in consequence, no etymology of ^trya 
<jan be entertained which does not at the same time account 
for ary a. This word is used in the Yagfurveda in exactly 
► the saAe sense as ^jrya in the Rig-veda. Thus we read, 
Vd^asaneyi-Samhit^ XX. 17, ‘ Whatever sin we have coju- 
mitted ag^instan Ary a, or against a <Shdra# (yaA; Mudrd 
yad Arye ^td ena« h&krimK vayam). 

Here Ary a is used in opposition to iSudra, as Arya 
was used in the Rig-veda in opposition to Ddsa. In the 
Rig-veda, too, we find at least some traces of ary a, used 
in the sense of ary a, and in o||^ition to ddsa, viz. in 
the compound arya-patnt, having an Arya as husband^ 
as opppsed to ddsa-patni, having a Ddsa as husband. 

There can be n^^vdoubt, therefore, that dry a, the word 
which, as soon as the syst^p^ of the four castes became 
more firmly established, tow the technical meaning of 
* belongiiijl to the three upper castes,’ viz. the B r d h m a a s, 
Kshatriyas, and Vai^yas, came from dry a, and that in 
d rya must be discovered the original etymological ttiean- 
ing of the word. 

Here it is of great importance to observe, that dry a 
is Sot only nsed as a comprehensive title of the thf»&e upper 
^ castes, l^ut also as the special name of one of them, viz. 
the thiiN^nste, the bouseholdei^s or cultivators of the soil. 

In Vd^.-Saiwbitd, XXVI. 2, it can mean nothing but 
V aisya, a man of the third class, it is used together 
with Brahman, Rd^anya, and <»fidra. It is therefore 
not the commentator only, as Dr. Roth says, who here 
gives the meaning of Vai^ya to the %ord arya, but the 
context itself demands that meaning. This meaning is 
still clearer in a passage from the Ld^ydyana Sfitras, IV. 3, 
fi. Here it is said that some sacrificial act should bo per- 
formed, primarily by an Arya, but if no Arya is forth- 
*. coming, then |>5 any Arya, t.e, either byaBrdhmanaor 

VOL. III. P 
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Kshatriya( Ary&bh^ve ya/i kas Ick^yo veLvmh. Comment, 
yadi vai^yo na labhyate ya^ ka^Jkaryo vama^ syat, brahrl||MO 
xk ksbatriyo xk), ** 

Pdnini (TH. 1, 103) distinctly ascribes to dry a tlfe 
meaning of Vai^ya and master; in IV. 1, 49, the 7th 
Varttika distinguishes between Arya and Ksha%riy^a; 
and what is still more important, both the author of a 
Varttika to Mn., III. 1, 103, and the author of the Phi^- 
sutras, state that when arya means Vai^yapit has the 
accent on the first syllable, like arya. 

Having thus traced the connection of Srya and arya, 
both in form and meaning, we have now to consider how 
arya came to mean Vai,9ya is formed from 

vi«, house, settlement, Ifte arya and arya, from ar. We 
have also ve«yam in the Veda, meaning, as it seems, 
family or clan. Vai^ya meant a householder, and vi.9 
also, plural visa/?, is frequi^ntly used in the Veda as a 
name for people. Other old names for people in the Veda 
are kshiti, a dwelling and a dweller, from^kshi; to 
dwell ; Greek, m in dfi(pi~KTvoy€f i or kr^shd, ploughing or 
ploughers. 

If, therefore, there was a Sanskrit word AH, meaning 
earth, then arya, in the sense of landholder, or country-: 
man, w^teild have been formed regularly like kshamya, 
from ksh am, earth ; like gdvy a, from go, 

cow, nary a, from nar, man. It is true that Alt, in the 
sense of earth, does not occur in Sanskrit ; but that such a 
word once existed proved by its derivatives. The Greek 
Ipa in tf>ai€ would correspond to a Sanskrit ir A which ira, 
again, stands to i r, like k s h u d h a, hunger, to k s h n d h . 
.Finally, ir must bc traced back to a radical ar, the change 
of a to i being analogous to that of Sk. pitar, father, as 
coiQ|fared with TrariJ/j, jpa^er, Qoth* fadar. 

The question now arises, whether ir& or ir ever occurs 
in Sanskrit as a name of earth. The native dictionaries, 
such as the Amarakosha, assign that meaning to irk, and 
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to i ] ^ and the latter form occurs in tl 3 famous name of 
il&rrita (explained as ilA pr/thivi vritS, yena), the district 
of J/«, the •centre of 6?ambQdvipa or India, trambudvipa 
iteelf being the centre of the seven great continents of the 
world (Visb?m-Puraria, B. II. cap. 2). 

, In fhe Big-veda ira occurs but once, and there, Y, 83, 
4, it has the meaning of food springing from the earl}<. 
‘Food is produced for every being, when Par^anya 
quickens the earth with seed ’ (ira visvasmai bhiivanaya 
^ayate yat par^anj’a^ pWthivim rctasa avati). 

Here ira cannot mean simply ‘a liquid, a draught, 
feast, particularly a draught of milk ; * for the simile 
shows that the rain is taken as seed, and that from it the 
food (ira) is supposed to spring ({;^ly ate). 

In another passage in the Atharva-veda, IV. 1 1, 10, 
ira may mean earth, but the sense ii doubtful. If it be 
asked how ira, originally meaning earth, could take the 
meaning of food, we must remember the tendency of 
ancient language to mix up -cause and effect, the producer 
and the produced. Ira, meaning originally earth, would 
be used in many circumstances as the food and sustenance 
supplied by the earth, just as gau/i, cow, in the Veda is 
Infeed, not only for milk, but even for leather. 

The adjective ira vat moans possessed of nourishment, 
nourishing. An ira means without food, and aniiA 
amiva seems to be a name for famine. In one place 
Rig-veda, IX. 97, 17, i/Avat stands for iravat; vrishfim 
na/t arsha divyam r/igatnum lAvatim, ‘ Give us the heavenly, 
streaming, fruitful rain,’ 

Considering the antiquity of the name ary a, we may 
refer its origin to a period in the history of the Aryan lan- 
guage, when the primitive substantive ar was still used 
instead of the later *ara, ir&, ipa. As from 
should.be justified in postulating the former existence, not 
only of xafia, earth, but even of a more primitive subsfcan- 
•. ^^ve which is actually preserved in from 

p 2 
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ipa(e, we conclude tlie former existence not only of tpa, 
but also of a substantive c/o, Sk. ar. 

Whether S>rya means born of the earth,' or holding, 
cultivating, possessing the earth, in either case such anaifie 
firids ample analogies in the names by which the early 
dwellers on the earth spoke of themselves. It is not in 
•modern languages only that people call those of their own 
country Landsmann, countryman, but in Greek, too, yrjlrrjg 
is used in that sense, while yt/r-wr, equally derived from 
yfj, means neighbour. The Latin neighbour, is 

derived from vieua^ the Greek, oL*oc, the Sanskrit, ve^a ; 
all connected witli the Sanskrit vi/?, dwelling or dweller, 
the synonym of JLrya in Sanskrit. In Gothic, gavjan,Qj 
countryman, is derived from gavja^ land, probably con- 
nected with x«P ill Connected with this safne 

yapL i® ? 

Lithuanian, zmon-es, plur., jnen ; and the Latin, liemones 
{nf-hiwo=znenho)^ and homiilsSy men, a word not derived 
from humus, but from an older nominal base, ham, hem, or 
horn. 

Mythology also supplies several instances showing that 
man was conceived as born of the earth, the son and then 
the lord of the earth, made of dust, and meant to ‘ till t|e 
ground from whence he was taken.’ Erechtheus or 
Erichthofioa (both chtheus and chthoiiios point to x«A*)i 
the natioiial hero of the Athenians, worshipped in the 
oldest shrine on the Acropolis, was represented as yriysrhc 
or nvroxdioy (Her. VIII. 56), w^hile Homer (II. II. 548) 
says of him that the Earth bore him (t^ke H 2^Eidu>poQ 
Itpovpa). Hellen is the son of PyiTha, and Pyrrha, the 
.red, was the oldest name of Thessaly. The Germans derive 
their race from Mannus, who was the son of Tuisco, the 
heavenly, who was the son of the Earth. 

The root AR, which as a substantive supplied the oldest 
names for the ploughed earth, expresses in its verbal appli- 
cation the meaning of ploughing, at least ^onong the mem- . 
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bers of the north-western branch, Gr., "tpo-rpov, ctpo-n'ip, 
apa-w; Lat., ar-d-re, ar-a-trum, ar-a*tor\ Goth., ar-Jau, to 
ear; Lith., ♦ar-fi, to plough; Old Slav., oralo, plough; 
Irish, airim^ I plough, arathar, plough. In the south- 
eastern branch it took the technical meaning of ploughing 

• the se^, Sanskrit, ari-tram, meaning rudder, never 
plough (r/. Kuyitara repytip and iipnvfjar rt^vnv), Iho 
original meaning of the root AR was probably that of 
moving, stirring up, and though we ought not to derive r, 
*ara, ira, e'/oo, from a root AR, restricted to the detinite 
meaning of to plough, as little as homo should be derived 
from humus^ we may well understand how AR, as the 
broken, reclaimed, arable land, could be used, even before 
the Aryan separation, as one of the names of earth. 

The common etymology which would assign to ary a 
the meaning of ‘belonging to-*the faithful* (Roth) is unten- 
able, because ary a, with the short a and accent on the last 
syllable, never means faithful or devoted, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether ari, from which ary a is said to 
be derived, occurs anywhere in the Veda with the meaning 
of desirous, devoted , or faithful. But even if it did, it would 
be impossible to leave out of consideration the name ^rya, 
meaning simply landholder, Vai**ya, without any admix- 
ture of the meaning of faithful or devoted. The national 
name, ary a, comes directly from this ary a, landholder, 
and ary a, landholder, comes from ar, land, not from ari, 
which means enemy. To distinguish ary 4, as a term of 
honour, in the sense of lord or master, from ary a, the 
mere appellative, a change of accent was admitted, which 
is recognised by the earliest grammarians who mention 
ary a, lord, as distinguished from ary a, landlord, while no 
native authority ever assign.^ to ary a, still less to ari, the 
meaning of faithful. 

Ary a and Ary a, as national names, can be traced from 
India to Persia. In the Avesta, airy a means venerable, and 

• is at the same time the name of the people. The fabulous 
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country, the first created by Ahuramazda, is called in the 
Avesta, Airyanem vad^anh, Arianum rohur. The whole 
extent of country occupied by the worshipper^ of Orrauzd 
is also called Airy^. As opposed to the Aryan clahs 
(airy^o dainhllv6), we hear in the Avesta of the un-Aryan 
clans (anairyao dainhavo), and the same name is contained 
in the ’A vafnaKai of Strabo, a people and town on the fron- 
tiers of Hyrcania. Greek geographers use the name of 
A liana in a wider sense than the Avesta* All the country 
, between the Indian Ocean in the south and the Indus on 
the east, the Hindu- Kush and Paropamisus in the north, 
the Caspian gates, Karamania, and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf in the west, is included by Strabo under the 
name of Ariana. Bactria is called by him the ornament of 
the whole of Ariana. As the Zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, ^nd Media, all claimed the 
Aryan title. Hellanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, 
gives Aria as a name of Persia. Herodotus attests that the 
Medians were called Arii ; and for the northernmost part 
of Media, Atropatene, the name of Ariana has been pre- 
served by Stephanas Byzantinus. Even Elymais has been 
supposed to be derived from Ailama, a modification of 
Airyama. That airya was considered a name of honour 
we see from the cuneiform inscriptions. There Darius calls 
himself Ariya and Ariy aA-itra, an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent. The same element enters into many historical 
Persian names, Ariaramnes, Ariobarzanes, &c. When 
after centuries of foreign invasion and occupation Persia 
rose once more under the sceptre of the Sassanians to the 
rank of a national kingdom, the kings, the worshippers of 
.Masdanes, called themselves again in their inscriptions, 
Kings of the Aryan and un- Aryan races, Iran va Anir&n, 
*\piaphtv k-at 'Avapiarbn\ Hence the modem name of 
Persia, Ir&n. 

In the name of Armenia the same element of ary a has 
been supposed to exist. The old name oC the country is • 
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Armina, and its etymology is doubtful. In the language 
Armenia, however, ari exists, used in the widest sense 
for Aryan# or Iranian, and also with the meaning of 
brave. 

More westward still traces of the name have been dis- 
covered in Aghovan, the name of the Albanians on the 
border of the Caspian ^ea, the gh being the true repre- 
sentative of an original r or L In the Caucasus itself the 
only clan speaking an Iranian language, the Os of 
Ossethi, call themselves Iron. 

Along the Caspian and in the country washed by the 
Oxus and Yaxartes, Aryan and non-Aryan tribes were 
mingled together. Their wars find their poetical record in 
the Persian epic, the Shahnameh, describing the feuds 
and friendships between Iran and Turan. Many Scythian 
names, preserved by Greek writers, have an Aryan cha- 
racter. Beyond the Oxus, in Transoxiana, too, people are 
mentioned under the name of Ariaca® and Antariani. 
Here, however, all certain traces of the word, as a geo- 
graphical term, vanish. We have, indeed, Aria as an old 
name of Thrace, and on the Vistula we meet a German 
tribe called Arii ; but nothing is known of the origin of 
these names, and no conclusions should be built on them. 

It should be mentioned that some scholars (Curtius) 
connect the Greek aptoroc with Sanskrit ary a, though 
deriving it from a different root ; while others (Pictet) 
recognise ary a in the Irish er, good, brave, hero. 


NOTE B. 

0€oc AND Devs. 

That Greek 0 does not legitimately represent a Sanskrit, 
Latin, Slavonic, and Celtic d is a fact that ought never to 
have been overlooked by comparative philologists, and 
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nothing could be more useful than the strongprotest entered 
by Windischmann, Schleicher, Curtius, and^ others, against 
the favourite identification of Sk. deva, and ficoc. 

Considering it as one of the first duties, in all etymological 
researches, that we should pay implicit obedience to pho- 
netic laws, I have hardly ever, so far as I remember, 
quoted fieoc as phonetically identical with together 
with the other derivatives of the root div, such as Dyaus, 
Zcuc, Jupiter, deva, Lith. deva-s, Irish dia. 

But with all due respect for phonetic laws, I have 
never in my own heart doubted that OtoQ belonged to the 
same cluster of words which the early Aryans employed to 
express the brightness of the sky and of the day, and 
which helped them to utter their first conception of a god 
of the bright sky (Dyaus), of bright beings in Keaven, 
as opposed to the powers of night and darkness and winter 
(deva), and, lastly, of deity in the abstract.' I have 
never become an atheist ; and though I did not undervalue 
the powerful arguments advanced against the identity of 
deiis and flcoc, I thought that other arguments also pos- 
sessed their value, and could not be ignored with impunity. 
If, with our eyes shut, we submit to the dictates of pho- 
netic laws, we are forced to believe that while the Greeks 
shared with the Hindus, the Italians, and Germans the 
name for the bright god of the sky, Zcvc, Dyaus, Jovis, 
Zioy and while they again shared with them such deriva- 
tives as ^tov, heavenly, Sk. d ivy as, they threw away the 
intermediate old Aryan word for god, deva, dem, and 
formed a new one from a different root, but agreeing with 
the word which they had rejected in all letters but one. I 
suppose that even the strongest supporters of the atheistic 
theory would have accepted hog, if it existed in Greek, as 
a correlative of deva and dm8\ and I ask, would it not 
be an almost incredible coincidence, if the Greeks, after 
giving up the common Aryan word, which would have 
^ Science of Language j vol. ii. p. 563. 
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been 7af/«c or or had coined a new word for 

god from a different root, yet coming so near to as 
Off on ? These internal difficulties seem to rne nearly as 
great as the external ; at all events it would not be right 
to attempt to extenuate either. 

Now, I think that, though much has been said against 
for 7f/oCi something may also be said in support 
of Of fog assuming, the form of Bean. Curtius is quite 
right in repelling all arguments derived from Sk. duhitar 
= ^uydriyp, or Sk. d v4r=^v/t>-a ; but I think he does not 
do full justice to the argument derived from and 

(fiiapvc. The Greek ^idXi? has been explained as originally 
TtfaKri^ the lost digamma causing the aspiration of the 
initial tt. Curtius says : ‘ This etymology of (piaXri is 
wrecked on the fact that in Homer the word does not mean 
a vessel for drinking, but a kind of kettle.’ This is true, 
but the fact remains that in later Greek (ptdXrf means a 
drinking- cup. Thus Pindar (‘ Isthm.’ v» 58J says : 

avT^ fpipTuroQ 

fuvoZoKOV <pidKar ^fwfr^ TTEf^piKoiav TfXa/iwr, 

which refers clearly to a golden goblet, and not to a kettle. 
Besides, we have an exactly analogous case in the Sk. 
pa tram. This, too, is clearly derived from pa, to drink, 
but it is used far more frequently in the sense of vessel in 
general, and its etymological meaning vanishes altogether 
when it comes to mean a vessel for something, or even a fit 
person. I see no etymology for ^tdX??, except 7r#//iXv, a 
drinking- vessel. 

Secondly, as to which is supposed to be the same 

as TTiapoc, and to represent tne Sanskrit pi vara s, fat, 
Curtius says that it occurs in Alexandrian poets only, that 
it there means bright, resplendent, and is used as an adjec- 
tive of the dawn, while Triapon means fat, and fat only. 
Against this I venture to remark, first, that there are pas- 
sages where (juapdc means sleek, as in Theocr. ii, 21, 
ptaripa d^fpaKon w/bLan, said of a young plump girl, who in 
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Sanskrit would be called pivari; secondly, that while 
Trlnp is used for cream, (fuapoc is used as an adjective of cream ; 
and, thirdly, that the application of (fuapog to the dawn is 
hardly surprising, if we remember the change of meaning 
in XiirapoQ in Greek, and the application in the Veda of 
such words as ghrita-pratika to the dawn. Lastly, 
as in ^taXiy, I see no etymology for except TrtfapoQ. 

I think it is but fair, therefore, to admit that OtoQ for 
IffoQ would find some support by the analogy of ^eaX?; for 
and of fiapoQ for 7ri/tipoc. There still remain diffi- 
culties enough to make us cautious in asserting the 
identity of Oeoc and deus ; but in forming our own opinion 
these difficulties should be weighed impartially against the 
internal difficulties involved in placing ficoc, as a totally 
independent word, by the side of deva and devs. And, as 
in (j)La\ri hna ^tapoc, may wo not say of deoc also, that there 
is no etymology for it if we separate it from Zfvc and ^toc, 
from D y a u s and d i v y a s ? Curtins himself rejects Plato’s 
and Schleicher’s derivation of from Oinf, to run ; like- 
wise C. Hoffmann’s from dhava, man; likewise Biililer’s 
from a root dhi, to think or to shine; likewise that of 
Herodotus and A. Gobel from Bee, a secondary form of Be, 
to settle. Ascoli’s analysis is highly sagacions, bnt it is 
too artificial. Ascoli^ identifies fifoc, not with deva, but 
with divy&-8. Divyas becoming (like satya, 

erede), the accent on the last syllable would produce the 
change to f/td-v, / would cause aspiration in the preceding 
consonant and then disappear, leaving 0£dc=divyas. All 
these changes are just possible phonetically, but, as Curtins 
observes, the chief point for which the theists contend is 
not gained, for we should still have to admit that the 
Greeks lost the common word for god, deva and deiis, 
and that they alone replaced it by a derivative divya, 
meaning heavenly, not bright. 

* MmditmtU del Reale Ittitvto Lanibardo^ classe di lettere, iv. 
fasc. 6. 
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Curtins himself seems in favour of deriving fltot from 
Oeg, to implore, wh^h we have in 0c<T-or(ipeioi, difrantTo, 
TToXvdKrroij etc. 0eoc, taken as a passive derivative, might, 
he thinks, have the meaning of aprjroc in 'n-oXvapTyroc, and 
mean the implored being. I cannot think that this is a 
satisfSctorj derivation. It might be defended phonetically 
and etymologically, though I cannot think of any nnalo- 
gous passive derivatives of a root ending in «. Where it 
fails to carry conviction is in leaving unexplained the loss 
of the common Aryan word ror deity, and in prtting in its 
place a name that savours of very modern thought. 

I think the strongest argument against the supposed 
aspirating power of medial -y, and its subsequent disap- 
pearance, lies in the fact that there are so many words 
having medial v which show no traces of this phonetic 
process (Curtins, p. 507). On the other hand, it should 
be borne in mind that the Greeks might have felt a 
natural objection to the forms which would have rendered 
deva with real exactness, I mean or the former 
conveying the meaning of double, the latter of fear. A 
mere wish to keep the name for god distinct from these 
words might have produced the phonetic anomaly of which 
we complain ; and, after all, though I do not like to use that 
excuse, there are exceptions to phonetic laws. No one can 
fully explain how oySoot was derived from or c/Sropoc 

from Irra, yet the internal evidence is too strong to bo 
shaken by phonetic objections. In the case of dioQ and 
deus the internal evidence seems to me nearly as strong as 
in dySooc and eficoptog, and, though unwilling to give a final 
verdict, I think the question of the loss in Greek of the 
Aryan word for god and its replacement by another word 
nearly identical in form, but totally distinct in origin, 
should be left for the present an open question in Compa- 
rative Philology. 
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NOTE C. 

The Vocative op Dyaiis and Zfic. 

The vocative of Djaus, having the circumflex, iii one 
of those linguistic gems which one finds now and then in 
the Rig-Veda, and which by right ought to have a place of 
honour in a Museum of Antiquities. It is a unique form. 
It occurs but once in the Ri^\^ eda, never again, as far as 
We know at present, in the whole of Yedic literature, and 
yet it is exactly that form which a student of language 
would expect who is familiar with the working of the laws 
of accent in Sanskrit and in Greek. Without a thorough 
knowledge of these laws, the circumflexed vocative in San- 
skrit, Dyaus, corresponding to Greek Zev, would seem a 
mere anomaly, possibly an accidental coincidence, whereas 
in reality it affords the most striking proof of the organic 
working of the laws of accent, and at the same time an 
unanswerable testimony in favour of the genuiineDeBS of 
the ancient text of the Rig-Veda. 

The laws of accent bearing on this circumflexed vocative 
are so simple that I thought they would have been under- 
stood by everybody. As this does not seem to have been 
the case, I add a few explanatory remarks. 

It was Benfey who, as on so many other points, so on 
the accent of vocatives, was the first to point out (in 1845) 
that it was a fundamental law of the Aryan language to 
place the acute on the first syllable of all vocatives, both 
in the singular and in the dual and plural.* In Sanskrit 
this law admits of no exception ; in Greek and Latin the 
rhythmic accent has prevailed to that extent that we only 
find a few traces left of the original Aryan accentuation. 
It is well known that in vocatives of nouns ending in 

* See Benfey, Uher die Eiittehung dee Tndo-ffermanUcJwn Voca- 
tire, Gottingen, 1872, p 35. 
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ins, the ancient Romans preserved the -iccent on the first 
syllable, that they said Virgili, Valeri, from Virgilivs and 
YaUrim. ^ his statement of Nigidius Figulus, preserved by 
tjrellius, though with the remark that in his time no one 
would say so, is the only evidence of the former existence 
o/ the Aryan law of accentuation in Latin. In Greek tlie 
evidence is more considerable, but the vocatives widi the 
accent on the first syllable are, by the supreme law of the 
rhythmic accent in Greek, ^duced to vocatives drawing 
back their accent as far as theyxan, consistently with thelaw 
which restricts the accent to one of the last three syllables. 
Thus while in Sanskrit a word like ’Aya^ftirwr would 
in the vocative retract the accent on the first Syllable, 
Aya^egvoy, the Greek could do no more than say 'Aytl- 
/it/ii'or with the accent on the antepenultimate. In the 
same manner the vocative of ’Ap'ororeXi/c can only be 
' Apia-roTfXec, whereas in Sanskrit it would have been 
^AfnrrroTeXec, 

Here, however, the question arises, whether in words 
like ^ Ay a fjif fir <i)v ^ and ' Api(rroriXr\Q ^ the accent was not 
originally on the antepenultimate, but drawn on the pon« 
ultimate by the rhythmic law. This is certainly the case 
in as the vocative of ifliuiv, for we know that both 

in Sanskrit and Greek, comparatives in iwr retract their 
accent as far as possible, and have it always on the first 
syllable in Sanskrit, always on the penultimate in Greek, 
if the last syllable is long. But, cessante causa cessat 
effectus, and therefore the accent goes back on the ante- 
penultimate, not only in the vocative, but likewise in the 
nom. neuter rfhor. 

It is possible that the same process may explain the 

' The rule is that vocatives in ov from proper names in uv retract 
the accent, except AaKtBaufioy, and those in <ppoVy as Avk6<Ppqv from 

AvK6<ppwy. 

* Vocatives in es from proper names in retract the accent, us 
SciKparey, except those in wdts, typts, vpfs, as Attu/dei. 
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vocative Utrrtara from harTrorrn:, if we compare Sanskrit 
compounds with pati, such as dasapati, ^^spati, dam- 
pa ti, which leave the accent on the first memfcer of the 
compound. In Arifturrip also all becomes regular, if w4f 
admit the original accentuation to have been AriixqTcp, 
changed in ArjfxiiTTip^ but preserved in the genitive A^prirpo^^ 
and the vocative AijpriTep.^ 

But there are other words in which this cannot be the 
case : for instance, ^ 0 £\<pe, Trovtipe^ poxBripe^ from tiScX^o'c, 
vovTfpdg^ /loxfi^pof. Here the accent is the old Aryan 
vocatival accent. Again, in irnr^p, Trure/Ja, Sk. pita, pit- 
aram,in pVT‘r}py pYiripa^ Sk. m^ta, mataram, in dvyurrjp, 
Ovyarepfty Sk. duhita, duhitaram, the radical accent 
was throughout on the suffix tar, nor would the rules of 
the rhythmic accent in Greek prevent it from being on tlie 
antepenultimate in the accusative. The fact, therefore, 
that it is retracted on the penultimate and antepenultimate 
in the vocative shows clearly that we have her^. too, the 
last working of the original Aryan mcoentuatiSn. The 
irregular accent in the nom. sing, of instead of 

is probably due to the frequent use of the vocative (an 
explanation which I had adopted before I had seen Benfey’s 
essay), and the same cause may explain the apparently 
irregular accentuation in Bvyarpa, by the side of ffvyartpn, 
in dvyarpeg and dvyarpag. Similar vocatives with retracted 
accent are ^dep, nom. ^a//p, eei arep, nom. eivdr-qp, yvyaty nom. 
yvyrjj (riorepf nom. ffwrrip^ ^>'€P» nom. avtip/ A ttoWo) , nom. 
’AroWwr, nom. ''HpafjXec, nom. ‘IlpacXiJc. 

We have thus established the fact that one feature of 
the primitive Aryan accentuation, which consisted in the 
very natural process of placing the high accent on the first 
syllable of vocatives, was strictly preserved in Sanskrit, 
while in Greek and Latin it only left some scattered traces 
of its former existence. Without the light derived irom 
Sanskrit, the changes in the accent of vocatives in Greek 
* Benfey, Lc. p. 40. 
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and Latin would te inexplicable, they would be, what they 
are in Gllek grammar, mere anomalies; while, if placed hy 
the side of Sanskrit, they are readily recognised as what 
they really are, remnants of a former age, preserved by 
frequent usage or by an agent whom we do not like to re- 
cognise, though we cannot altogether ignore him — viz. 
chance. 

Taking our position oh the fact that change of accent in 
the vocative in Greek is due to the continued influence of 
an older system of Aryan accentuation, wo now sec how the 
change of nom. Zeuc into voc. Zev, and of nom. Dyaus, 
into voc. Dyaiis, rests on the same principle. In Sanskrit 
the change, though at first sight irregular, admits of ex- 
planation. What we call the circumflex in Sanskrit is 
the combination of a rising and falling of the voice, or, 
as we should say in Greek, of an acute and grave accent. 
As Dyatis was originally Diaus, and is frequently used 
as two syllables in the Yeda,, the vocative W’ould have been 
Diaus, and this contracted would become Dyaus. On 
exactly the same principle we have pari bhve from pari- 
bhus. In Greek the facts are the same, but the explanation 
is more difficult. The general rule in Greek is that voca- 
tives in ovy oc, and fu, from oxytone or perispome nomina- 
tives, are perispome; as TrXaicov, /loy, AT/roI, n^Xty, /BatrcXcy, 
from TrXuKovg, ovPTog, placenta, fiovgy Arjr^, IJrjXevgj j^affiXiug. 
The rationale of that rule has never been explained, as far 
as Greek is concerned. Under this rule the vocative of 
Ztvg becomes Zev ; but no Greek grammarian has attempted 
to explain the process by which Zevc becomes Zev, and 
nothing remains for the present but to admit that wo 
have in it an ancient Aryan relic, preserved in Greek long 
after the causes which had produced it had ceased to a<!t. 
It would fall into the same category as ilpi and 'ipir. Here, 
too, the efficient canse of the length and shortness of the 
radical vowel i — viz. the change of accent, Sk. emi, but 
imds— has difjappeared in Greek, while its effect has been 
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preserved. Bat whatever explanation may Tiereafter be 
adopted, the simple fact which I had pointed oii<^main8 ; 
the motive power which changed the nom. dyaiis into the 
vocative dyaQs is the same whi^h changed Zevc into ZrS. 
Those who do not understand or do not admit this are 
bound to produce, from the resources of Greek itself, an- 
other motive power to account for the change of Zevc into 
Ziv ; but they must not imagine xh at a mere reference to a 
Greek elementary grammar suffices for explaining that 
process. 

The passage in the Big-Yeda (VI. 51, 5) to which I 
referred is unique, and I therefore give it here, though it 
has in the meantime been most ably discussed by Benfey 
in his ‘ Essay on the Vocative * (1872). 

* DyaG^ pita/f pnthivi matai^ adhruk 
Zcu warep TrXarcTa fJifiTep arpfk(€c) 

A'gne bhrata/i vasava/i mn7dta nai^ ' 

Ignis (^parep /fSijFcc noB.* 

This passage is clcjarly one of great antiquity^ for it still 
recognises Dyaus, the father, as the supreme god; Earth, 
the mother, by his side ; and Agni, fire, as the brother, not 
of Heaven and Earth, but of man, because living with men 
on the hearth of their houses. Yasu, as a general name 
of the bright gods, like deva in other hymns, corresponds, 
1 believe, to the Greek adjective fv£. The genitive plural 
f«wr is likewise derived from Hq or vasus, by Benfey 
{1. c. p. 57), and d^ta vdsundm (Rv. VIIT. 51, 5), comes 
certfiinly very near to loriip edu>r. The only difficultly 
would be the d instead of the »?, as in 6 the gen. sing^ of 
ivc in Homer, a difficulty which might be removed by 
tracing the gen. plur. idwy back to a fern, fd, correspond^ 
ing to a Sk. vasavi or vasavyA As to it is 

phonetically the nearest approach to mriZata, i.e. *mar. 

' Set also M. M.’s Saie?ice of T,a»ffvage, vol. ii, p. 541. 
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data, tboag^'in Greek it means ‘ make mild* rather than 
‘ be Mild and moUis come from the same root. 

What ^ives to this passage its special value is, that in 
all other passages when^jaiis occurs as a vocative and 
as bisyllabic, it appear *eimply with the ud&tta, thus 
showihg at how early a time even the Hindus forgot the 
rdeaning of the circumflex on dyafls, audits legitimate 
appearance in that place. Thus in Ev. YIIL 100, 12, wo 
read, 

* Sakhe Yishwo vitanim vi kramasva, 

DyafiA. dehi lokdm v%i4ya viskabhe 
Hdndva vWtrarn riwa^ava ^indhhn 
I'ndrasya yantu prasav^ visrish/M.* 

‘ Friend Yish^iu, stride further, 

Dyaus, give room for the lightning to leap, 

Let us both kill Yntra and free the rivers. 

Let them go, sent forth at the command of Indra.* 

Here, I have little doubt, the ancient Eishis pronounced 
Dyads, but the later poets, and the still later Afc^ryas, 
were satisfied with the acute, and with the acute the word 
is written here in all the MSS. I kiiim. 


NOTE D, 

Aryan words occurring in Zend, but not in Sanskr[t. 

Jt has been objected that the three instances which I had 
quoted of Zend words, not occurring in Sanskrit, but pre- 
served in one or the other of the Indo-European languages, 
were-not sufficient to establish the fact which I wished to 
establish, particularly as one of them, kehrp, existed in 
VOL. III. • Q 
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Sanskrit, or, at least, in Vedic Sanskrit, as krlp. , I admit 
that I ought to have mentioned the Vedic rather 

than the later kalpa ; but I doubt whether the dbnclusions 
which I wished to draw would hate been at all affected by 
this. For what I remarked with Regard to kalpa applies 
with equal force to krtp ; it does not in Sanskrit* mean 
body or flesh, like kehrp, and corpus, but simply form. 
But even if kehrp were not a case in point, nothing would 
have been easier than to replace it by other words, if at 
the time of printing my lecture I had had my collectanea 
at hand. I now subjoin a more complete list of words, 
pi*esent in Zend, absent in Sanskrit, but preserved in Greek, 
Latin, or German. 

Zend ana, prep., upon; Greek dm; Goth, am^ Upon. 

Zend erezata^na, ad j. , made of silver Lat. argen- 
tinus. In Sk. we have ra^ataiili, silver, littt no cor- 
responding adjective. 

Zend i^i, ice ; O-N. iss; A.S. ts; O.H.S. is. 

Grimm compares the Irish eiVr, snow, and he remarks 
that the other Aryan languages have each framed their 
own words for ice, Lith. ledas, O.S. lGd'^\ and distantly con- 
nected with these, through the Russian cliolodnyi, the Latin 
glades, for gelades ; Greek Kpvog, Kpvpogy KpvffraWoQ, 

The root from which these Greek words for ice are 
derived has left several derivatives in other languages, 
such as Lat. cru-s-ta, and O.N. hri^m, rime, hoar-frost, and 
in Zend khrnta, used as an adjective of zim, winter, 
originally the hard winter. In Zend k h r u ni a, and k h r u r a, 
Sk. kriira, as in Greek Kpvdccc, the meaning has changed 
to crudus, crudelu. In the English raw, O.H.G. hrdo, a 
similar change of meaning may be observed. 

Another name connected with ice and winter is the Zend 
zy&o, frost, from the root hi, which has given us 
Sk. hi-ni a, Lat. hiem-s, O.S. zima, but which in the simplest 
form has been preserved in Zend only and in the O.N. g^, 
Fick qnotes gf with the doubtful meanings of cold and snow. 
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Curtius with that of storm, identifying it with Norw. 
nix autumni reoem. 

There is still another name for snow, absent in Sanskrit, 
hut fully represented in Zend and the other Aryan lan- 
guages, viz. Zend gnizh^ to snow, Lat. nix^ Goth. suaiv-Sy 
Lith. snig-ti, to snow, Ir. snechta^ snow, Gr. i /^-a (acc.),' 

Zend aeva, one; Gr. eW. In Sanskrit there is the 
adverb eva, only. 

Zend kamara, girdle, vault; Gr. Kafjiapa, vault, 
covered carriage; A.S. himiL Connected with this 
we find the Zend kameredhe, skull, vault of head, 
very nearly connected with icfjiEXeOpovy jjLEXadpnv, 

Zend kareta, knife; lAtli. Jmlfa-s, knife; cf.ruUer^ Sk. 
kart-ari, etc. The Slav, horda, O.N. Icordly Hung. 
hard, are treated by Justi as words borrowed from 
Persian. 

Zend thrafanh, food; Gr. -rpifei:. 

Zend da, e.g, va^9men-da, towards the house; Gr. 
olkoy^E. 

Zend daiti, gift; Gr. ; Lat. dos, doti-s, Lith. 
uti^s. 

Zend d^mi, creation ; Gr. Odpucy law. 

Zend n a 9U, corpse ; Gr. i Cuth. 

Zend napo, nom. sing, ; A.S. nefa; O.H.G. nefo. 

Zend paithya in qaepaitliya, own ; Lat. sua-pte^ 
ipse ; Lith. paiis^ self ; cf. Corssen, s.v. 'pote, potis, 

Zend peretu, bridge ; hat. portus. 

Zend fraesta, most, best; Gr. TTAftorroc. 

Zend brvat, brow; Gr. u^povTE^ ( Maced on. ) ; Lat, 
frons, 

Zend madh, to cure; Lat. 'mederi. 

Zend man, in u pa-man, to wait; Lat. manere^ 

Zend yare, year; Goth. O.S. yVirw, spring. 

Zendyaonh, yah, to gird; ydore-ha, dross; Gr. fwty 
in iu)yyvpi; O.S. po^yasu, girdle. 

* See M. M.’s introduction to the Science of ReligioHy p. 372, note, 
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^ Zend r&- 9 ta, straiglit ; Lat. rectus \ Goth. raiJU-s, 

Zend rap, to go ; Lat. repere. ^ 

Zend ravai^, space ; Lat. rus, field.* 

Zend varez, to work, vareza, work, varstva, work"; 
Gotli. vaurhja/n^ to work; Gr. copya, | 0 f ; Goth. 
vaurstv. See, however, Vedic vrikta; Darmestet^r, 
* Ormazd et Ahriman,’ p, 40 ; Roth, * Melanges Asia- 
tiques,* vii. p. 612. 

Zend vaeti, willow ; Lith. v'^tuSy withy; Lat. vitis, 
Zend 9 tarn an, mouth; Gr. trrofia. 


NOTE E. 

Letter to Professor Fleclceisen : ‘ Are there Ablatives in V with 
the meaning of the Locative ? ’ 

* I GLADLY comply with your wish that I should write down 
for you my views on the restoration of as the termination 
of the ablative in ancient Latin, such as they have shaped 
themselves in my own mind while reading lately Ritschl’s 
new “ Excursus on Plautus ” (Leipzig, 1860), and 
Bergk’s “ Beitriige zur Lateinischen Grammatik^^ (Halle, 
1870) ; and, more particularly, while discussing the sub- 
ject with you in our late walks and talks at Dresden. 
Often have I expressed my conviction that nothing could 
be more advantageous to the true Science of Language 
than a free exchange of our opinions, which we have 
reached each of us in his own way, some while working 
at Greek or Latin, others while studying Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology. In my lecture at Strassburg I 
dwelt oven more on this point, and said : — 

‘ “ Much has of late been said of the antagonism between 
comparative and classical philology. To me it seems that 
these two depend so much on each other for help and 

‘ 8ee James Barmesteter, in his able review in the Bevue Critique^ 
December 23, 1876. 
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advice that their representatives ought to be united by the 
closest ties of fellowship. We must work on side by side, 
•and accef^ counsel as readily as we give it. , Without the 
help of Comparative Philology, for instance, l3|feek scholars 
would never have aiTived at a correct uiilerstanding of 
the Di gamma — nay, a freer intercourse with his colleague, 
Bopp, would have preserved Bekker from several mistakes 
in his restoration of the Diganima in Homer. Latin 
scholars would have felt far more hesitation in introducing 
the old d of the ablative in Plautus, if the analogy of 
Sanskrit had not so clearly proved its legitimacy. 

‘ “ On the other band, we, comparative philologists, 
should readily ask and gladly accept the advi(^e and help 
of our classical colleagues. Without their guidance, we can 
never advance securely : their warnings are to ns of tl:o 
greatest advantage, their approval our best reward. We 
are often too bold, we do not see all the difficulties that 
stand in the way of onr speculations, we are too apt to forget 
that, in addition to its general Aryan character, (;very lan- 
guage has its peculiar genius. Let us all be on our guard 
against omniscience and infallibility. Only through a 
frank, honest, and truly brotherly co-operation can we 
hope for a true advancement of knowledge.” 

‘ It is to such a frank and honest co-operation that the 
following remarks owe their origin. Without your 
friendly encouragement I should never have thought of 
giving publicity to my misgivings as to certain emenda- 
tions introduced by so high an authority as Ritschl into 
the text of Plautus. Since I left Gottfried Hermann’s 
Seminary — ^and that is now many years ago — I have not 
had much time for Greek and Latin, least of all for the 
study of that most difficult of all Latin poets, Plautus, 
which seems to be in a constant state oi fermentation. 
Only after the completion of my edition of the Rig-Veda 
have I found again a little leisure for reading at least the 
more important books which during many years, while 1 
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was working for others rather than for myself, I had to lay 
aside unread. Foremost among them were the original 
works of Rit||jhl on the development of the oMest Latin* 
which offeragto the comparative philologist somanyinstruciy 
tivo facts andKInspiriting views. That some of his views 
excite not only our admiration but also our surprise, €S but 
natural. But never should I have dreamt of giving public 
expression to this surprise, had I not, during the unre- 
strained exchange of our ideas on some of his rather start- 
ling theories, conceived a hope that what received the 
approbation of a Fleckeisen might not be altogether un- 
welcome to other classical scholars also. 

* I shall try, therofote, to explain as shortly as possible, 
first my own views on the origin and the disappearance of 
the d of the ablative in Latin, such as they were formed 
by a comparative study of analogous facts ; and then to 
consider the objections wliicli Latin scholars might bring 
forward against them, chiefly on the strength of facts 
collect(id from Latin inscriptions and the text Plautus. If 
I succeed in bringing these fa^^ts of language itlk) barony 
with the postulates of the science of language, a conviction 
which wo all, to whatever school we may belong, share, will 
perhaps have been strengthened, viz. that there is in 
no language anything anomalous, in the strict sense of that 
word, or nothing, at all events, irrational. If I fail in 
this, notliing remains but to re-examine afresh the correct- 
ness of our theories and the true bearing of the facts 
before us; and this, too, can only be advantageous both to 
classical and comparative scholars. 

‘ The view of comparative philologists with regard to 
the d of the ablative is shortly this : — 

‘ (1) Latin, like Sanskrit and Zend, and like Greek a|so, 
possessed originally an ablative in d (not in as has been 
frequently maintained; see p. 154), which was intended 
to express motion from a place ; and a locative in i, 
intended to express rest in a place. So long as tliese two 
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cases remained phonetically distinct, their functions also 
rumajned distin^ : 101 ablative had the meaning of an 
ablative ; the locative, that of a lo^tive As in 

Sanskrit n a gar at wjfkus from the to^m, nag are, in the 
town, so in I^l^n also, as long as Tarentod atood by the 
side df %Lrenioi or Tarenti^ the former meant “from Taren- 
turn pmy, the latter “ Tarentum,’’ and nothing else. 
The s^Soie applies to Bomdd^ by the side of Eomai or 
3>mae^ to rurld by the side of run. To say in Eoindd, at 
Rome, would, during that early stage of language, have 
been quite as impossible as to say ex Eomai or ex Eomae. 

I leaV^» out *’t)f consideration the old. instrumental, because, 
though it had been developed as a grammatical category 
in Latin^as well as jn Sanskrit, it had at an early period 
ceased to be phonetically distinguishable from other cases. 
Hasfd percussi ciinpiillhe ielt m wa. instrumental; but, as 
spoken, hastd is to the Roman an ablative — i.e. the Whence 
has taken the place of the Whereby. 

‘(2) We then come to a consideration of the second 
stage, when, through a general phonetic process, the final 
d was droj^pe|l, and the ablative of words of the third de- 
clension becjiie identical with the locative. Thus 
the new reppfesentative of rurld and rwn, was used to ex- 
press both motion from (a rare) and rest in (in ryxe). 
This phonetic change, we must remember, does not take 
place on a sudden. For a time the original and the modi- 
fied forms co-exist side by side, and the speakers are hardly 
aware of any important change. Afterwards the old form 
begins to make the impression of something old-fashioned 
and strange, and it is on that ground more and mor^^f 
avoi^e^ by the rising generation. We can watch this pro- 
cess ^ the few documents of Latin dating from the sixth 
cent^l^. We do not find rurld at once driven out by 
rure, but the form of the ablative passes through several 
intermediate stages before it arrives at the other extreme 
of ruf^, Thongh it might be desirable, it is hardly pos^ 
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dhh, comidering the scarcity of ancieiat aBlatives, to distin- 
gaisli iiifee of buses of the third %lDlei|sion ending in z 
from tbojw of ending in consonant!: We mke • eM 
as the olcfcsf foTOTof the ablative VWiich we have a rigm 
to postulat4j||iaffcor nonns of the third dfclension, %e ei 
representing reajly guna of the final vowel, whicl||fi^rti an 
early time encrmched on bases Ulth final consonants^ The 
oldest form which actually occurs is td, in aznd^^cfiifmtonz^ 
(no)mimd. The remaining forms cannot be arranged in 
strictly chronological order, so as to show the transition 
from S to e/, and from ei to i The forms in ei occur as 
early as those in e and^ and even forms in e^belou^, ac- 
cording to Biicheler ^Lateinisohe Declination,** p. 50), 
sixth century. Thus we place Jogether as^llateral 
forms — V 

* 1. Ablatives in S : patr^ (tit, Sgip. facile (tit, Scip. 

33), airc (LL.A. 181), ordinS (NeDvius), mozitS (Ennius). 

‘ II. Ablatives in ei: virtzdei (tit. Soip. 34), (tab. 
Gen. a. 637 ; but ibid./(m^e), dofei (PlautnsJ. 

* III. Ablatives in i : sorH (I. repet.), parti and parte 

(1. repet.), mulieri, etc. (Plautus). I 

‘IV. Ablatives in e, since the end of the'l^th century, 
but often changing withf, without any rule, In spite of the 
rules of grammarians, 

‘ Without insisting too sitbngly on a strictly chrono- 
logical order, we see that in the end all ablatives of nouns 
of the third declension dwindle down to S, and that in cer- 
tain nouns only i was retained. 

‘ The same short however, is likewise the last result 

C the termination of the locative. H^e, too, we find, after 
368 ending in consonants and in t, the two locative ter- 
minations % and e. The t, however, is here decidedly ^older 
ti|ftn the and we see that names of places, forming^beir 
ablative in retain a locative in i. Still older than this 
% is the locative e in mane, rare (Biicheler, Lc. p. 62). * 

‘While thus the old forms of the ablative and locative 
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became pbonetically identical, a new case, v||jkb was 
neither ablatire :«ar locative, but both together, o^eloped 
itself !u thrf ^ai^^maticil consciousness pC the Eomans. It 
e: 5 prelled ifimply loca||by, and corresponled' perMps most 
clo8ei|(r to Greek* forms in It was cliefly due to the 
, phonOTC levelling ui the of the third^eclension — in 

which, abcording to Mon^^n (“ Rhein, Museum,^* ix. p. 
4§3), the d disappeared first — that this new indifferent 

local case Sprang up. In the first and second declensions 
the process was different. Here the old exclusive locatives 
disappeared owing to the|Mfequent employment as geni- 
tives, dl», adij^ding toj||^Ws, ov^ng to their phonetic 
identity with the genitives; while the ablatives, aftej 
losing thdu? becam%,in the second — and for a time also m 
the first-declension 4denti cal in form with the datives. 
In the ^ond declAi^on ^ the difference between the loca- 
tive and dative was for a time as palpable in Latin as in 
Greek. As in Sanskrit we have the dative dev ay a, by 
the side of the locative deve (t.e. deva + i), we have in 
Greek (hk<i), by the side of the locative (ukoi ; and in Latin 
htmoi (trisyllabic), by the side of the locative Immoi 
(4iRsy]labic). 

‘This last oi of the locative became e (in hume)^ ei (in 
die septimM), a form established by you (Dr. Fleckeisen) 
in Plautus (“ Persa,** v. 280 ; “ Dichterfragmente bei 
Gellius,’’ p. 31), and lastly i in humi. It never becomes o. 
The 01 of the dative, on the contrary, became 6 from the 
sixth century, and thus identical with the ablative— never 
with the locative. Even in the first declension the ablfi- 
tive in d became, for^H* time at least, identical with the 
dative, but never with the locative. The ablative Romdd 
became Rowd ; the locative Romai (dissyllabic) became 
jRomce, the dative Romai (trisyllabic) became for a time 
Romd (Biicheler, l.c. p. 53), bnt, as a rule, Romeo. 

‘We thus see that, owing to purely phonetic cause.s, 
the shaip distinction established during the earliest Aryan 
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period Ipl ween the cases expressing the Where and the 
Whence oecarae lost. In the first declension the Whence case 
in d wasi^not en^oached upon, but the Where cas^ in ai 
was absorbed the genitive and dfi-tive. It ^as impcJfe- 
sible to say in Bomcc, because Bomod had beco^fe too 
exclusively ge^ive and locati^. But as it was right to 
say ex villa, it was not thoil^t to be wr^g to say in 
villa also. 

‘ In the second declension the ablative and Native, the 
locative and genitive ran together. It was impossible to 
say in agri, because the i h^^en too exejusive]^ appro- 
priated by the genitive. But, a# it was i^ht to" say ex 
|j|ffro, it was not thought to be wrong to say in agro also. 

™ ‘In the third declension the grammatical^nscience 
revolted neither against ex rure nor gainst in rure. 

‘ Thus the ablative had become ih different vi^ays, yet 
in the end with the same result, a general local or para- 
tactic case, no longer restricted to express the Whence only ; 
while the exclusive Where case served in the first and 
second declensions as geuitii e, being besides identical with 
the dative in the first declension. j||r< 

‘ For (to mention this in passing) I see no argurceE^j|BB 
support of the theory that the genitive sing, of the first 
declension in ce should be taken for the old genitive in ces, 
with the final s dropped. True, tha|los8 bf a final s in 
Latin is very common, in prose as well as in poetry. But 
W'e must here too distinguish, vis. between an occasional 
and a permanent loss of final ISTo doubt the Eomans 
said and wrote filio and jillu, but thej* never forgot that 
^ the real nominative was filim, ■nfc. Komans said jpalmi, 
nay, even 'palm (cf. Cic. Or, § 153 ), ^et the typical gram- 
matical form always remained palmu. What would have 
become of Latin, if it bad thrown off permanently every 
final a ; and if bad taken the place of palmis, palmd 
of palmas, cibi of cibis, cibo of cibos, voce of voces, ama of 
am as ? If familiai were in reality nothing bnt a phoneti- 
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cally impaired /a9w^7^^l^V ; if! familtce were ro more than a 
quiekly pronounced familioBS^ why should not the far more 
frequently ifsed ^emiivo familias have dwindled down to a 
g^itive familid ? I Jjelieve one may lay it down almost 
as a general rale that, after a long vowel, Latin never 
.drops ft final s permanei^Uy. That there was also a 
genitive sing, in s, both in "fine first and the second declen- 
sions, is not denied. Oscan and Umbrian forms make this 
clearer even than Latin. What I doubt, and more than 
doubt, is that from the old genitives in s we can derive 
those without an s by the easy phrase that “ final s was 
dropped.” The nearest Urualogy is offered by the nomina- 
tive plur. in the second declension, where, by the side of 
the old forms in we have the more modern forms in t. 
But these wo forms also should, according to my opinion, 
not be treated as successive, but as parallel forms, like the 
corresponding nom. plur. in certain Sanskrit words, such 
as samds and same. Another analogy might be dis- 
covered in the nom, sing, of the first declension, if only it 
could be proved that there ever was an s after the long d. 
I know very well that Bopp, Schleicher, and even 
Bdcbeler, hold that opinion, but I believe I have proved 
(supra, p. 154) that the only example of a nom. sing, 
fern, ending in d-s, which was quoted from the Veda, 
has hardly any authority, and cannot serve as a support of 
such a theory. On the other hand, nothing is more natural 
than that a locative should take the functions of a genitive. 
A “ king at Rome ” becomes easily a. ‘‘ king of Rome ” (un 
roi de Rome), and after that first stage, everything else 
follows naturally. In Sanskrit it is well known that in the 
dual genitive and locative are identical in form, thus 
showing how easily the two angles of vision of the locative 
and genitive can be made to coincide. In the dialect of 
Thessaly the genitives of the second declension are said to 
end in oi} 1 hold, therefore, that the genitives in ae and 
* C/. Ahrens, De Dial. 3fol. p. 221 ; De Dial, Dor, p. 528. 
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i are locatives functionally enlarged, not genitives phoneti- 
cally reduced. If there is a difficulty in assuming di to 
stand for the locative at, it is, as Curtins relnarked, tHe 
lengthening of the final i ; but the same difficulty would 
apply to familidi, if explained as a corruption of familidis. 

‘If we clearly place before our eyes events •of this . 
obltilfacter, which affect both the form and the inner 
fife of language, if we take part in them ourselves, as we 
do in historical events, whether of past or present times, 
then certain things become perfectly intelligible, others 
disclose at once their impossible character. It is perfectly 
intelligible that, after a change of pronunciation has taken 
place — for instance, after the d of the ablative has ceased 
to be pronounced — the old forms, such as the Ajtotivewith 
final d, should be maintained in certain exp^sions and 
typical formulas, or that they sbouJdf^^live on in .the Ian- 
guage of the common people, long after they were avoided 
as old-fashioned or vulgar by the higher classes and in 
literary society. As we say “by rights,’* the Roman may 
have said weritod long after in ordinary parlance he had 
dropped the d. Certain classes of poetry, too, may have 
retained a taste for sudh real relics of ancient speech ; ind 
nothing is more natural than that they should have been 
made to do service in the lapidary style of composition 
and the curial style of legislation. Similar proceedings 
may be discovered everywhere, in modern as well as in 
ancient languages. Thus in French the final t of a%me{t) 
has completely disappeared, both in writing and speaking, 
and the final e has become mute. In poetry, however, the 
e is not yet mute, hut counts as a syllable, e,g, U dime ses 
dmtfi ; and in certain cases, as, for instance, in aime-Uil, 
eyen the old i has maintained itself both in speaking and 
in writing. The same state of things may be seen in so- 
called ancient languages. In Sanskrit the accusative 
plural ended originally in ns. The accus. plnr, of fia, he, 
was t&iis {rori'=rovf), not tan, which in Greek would 
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have been rwr. But as Sanskrit never tolerates two con- 
sonants at^tbe end of words, nor final $ before initial 
sonants, tUns would, on purely phonetic grounds, dwindle 
d(fwn to tan. In pamd tans became tan; before 
sonants tans atti, t&ns dadati was impossible, and be- 
• catne tanatti, tan dadA.ti. Before gutturals and labials, 
the gihv^mmfiliya (tongue-root spirant) and upa- 
dhm^niy a (labial spirant) disappeared; hence t4n karoti, 
tan pAti. Only before dentals and palatals the s was 
retained, and so we find t&ns te, and tkns Icsl, never t4n 
te, and t^n /ra. Grammarians, not understanding the 
historical development of these forms, invert the process, 
and instead of trying to account for the loss of the original 
final s, give a purely phonetic rule, viz, that an s must be 
inserted after final 72^^ if followed by dentals and palatals. 

‘ But while such survivals are perfectly intelligible, whe- 
ther in the history of language or in the history of manners 
and customs, while no one would be startled by the reten- 
tion of such forms as Gnaivod or meritod, whether in 
inscriptions, laws, formulas, or in certain kinds of poetry, 
it wo^ld be not only startling but perfectly unintelligible 
that auring a time when such forms could still be retained 
in the memory of language, the same forms should be used 
with a meaning which they never had or could have had 
before they sufiTered that change which rendered them pho- 
netically undistinguishable from other forms, and thus 
seemed to transfer to them the powers of those other forms 
with which they had become phonetically identical. To 
take an instance ; Gnaivod as expressing Whence, helU^ 
prozumce vicinim As expressing Where, are perfectly legiti- 
mate forms, long after the final d has been thrown off in 
most words, and long after i and ce have ceased to be felt 
as terminations of the locative, and were used for the pur- 
poses of the genitive and dative cases only. But without a 
shadow of excuse, without any historical legitimacy, would 
be a phrase such as in aliod marid^ retaining the old i^^bf 
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the ablative, which never expressed anything but whence, 
preceded by in^ which always expresses the whe^re. No one 
would dream of saying e belli or e vicinice, or in Greek 
U \dovi, dypol, or er Such incongruities aftd 

anachronisms are impossible in the natural growth of any 
language. Yet we know that they exist in Latin, and the ' 
question which we have to answer is, w^hat are we to make 
of such monstrosities ? 

‘ We saw and could easily understand that, after the 
disappearance of the final d of the ablative, forms such as 
merifody de sententiad might be retained, and leave in the 
mind of the speakers the impression that to add these final 
^8 imparted to a speech a certain air of antiquity. Quin- 
tilian, I. vii. 11, has expressed this very sentiment. He 
says: “ Verum orthographia quoque^ consuetudini servit 
ideoque soope mutataest, nam ilia vetustissima transeo tem- 
pera, quibus et pauciores liter® nec similes his nostads 
earum form® fucriint et vis quoquo diversa : sicut apud 
Grrocos . . , , ut a Latinis veteribus d plurimis in verbis 
adjectam ultiraam, quod manifestum est etiam [here nurio 
should bo added with Bergk] ex oolumna rostrat^ quro 
est Duilio in foro posita** (c/. Bitschl, ^.c. p. 3). Quintilian 
looks upon the d as something added. He probably never 
heard it in conversation, but may have seen it on the 
column a rostraia and elsewhere, and known that the old 
Romans used it more frequently. Charisius expresses a 
similar opinion (p. 112 K): “Quibus (antiquis) mos erat 
d litteram omnibus pmne vocibus vocali littera finitis ad- 
jungere ” (r/. Ritschl, lx. p. 4) ; and Marius Victorious, 
“DgOrthogr.” p. 2462 P. (17 G.) says : “Etadjectad littera, 
quani plerisque verbis adjiciebant ** (cf. Ritschl, Z.c. p. 5). 

. ‘When this idea, as here expressed by Quintilian and 
others, once took possession of the public mind, or of the 
mind of literary people at Rome, two things were per- 
fectly intelligible: 1. That whenever one wished to give to 
chop’s language a more ancient appearance, real old forms and 
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formnlas with ablatives in d might he chosen with a cer- 
tain predilection. 2. That for the same purpose a final d 
was added, %nmbus poene vocihus vocali littera thus 

giving birth to such monsters as in altod marid. 

‘ This might happen, as it does with us, in the legal 
jargon* of solicitors’ clerks or in inscriptions atfccting an 
archaic character, but hardly, and not even hardly, in a 
living language — not in authors who wrote as they spoke, 
least of all in poets who wrote for the public stage. So 
long as 6d and o, dd and (£, id aiid i existed peacefully side 
by side in the spoken language, we can well understand 
their retaining and even showing a certain preference for 
I’eal old ablatives ; but never, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
their adding a purely paragogic and utterly nnliistoric d to 
words which at no time in the history of the language 
could have ended in cZ, except when used as real ablatives. 
Phrases such as in aUod> maridy forms such as credod for 
credo y pot avid ioT potaviy which Bothe has ventured to intro- 
duce into Plautus and even into Terence (cf, Ritschl, Z.c. 
p. 8), are intolerable. We can well understand that 
Naevitis should have written Noctu Trojad exihanty never 
Noctud Trojad exibanU 

‘ Classical scholars will probably say that all this is quite 
plausible aprioriy but what is to become of the facts of 
language ? Shall we find fault with Nievius and Plautus 
because their language runs counter to the theories of com- 
parative philologists ? Shall we correct inscriptions, or 
declare them altogether spurious, because they upset our 
grammatical speculations ? I answer. Certainly not. But 
what we ought to do is to look twice at the facts of Latin 
before we declare that they run counter to the theories 
comparative philologists, or that they cannot be brought 
into harmony with the laws established by the Science of 
Language. 

‘ The principal witnesses brought into court to prove 
that in the sixth century the old forms in d were no longer 
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restricted to express the Whence, but that, like the so- 
called ablatives of classical Latin, they could express the 
Wheif also, are the inscriptions on the Oolurrma Roatraia, 
and the Senatua conaultum de Bacchanalihus. 

* No one will at present seriously maintain that the in- 
scription of the Columna Rostrata which we possess is the« 
sanle which was put up in the year 494/260. That inscrip- 
tiap, whether we place it under Claudius (41-54 a.d.) or 
Qjider Augustus, is the work of learned grammarians. The 
Material, viz. Parian marble, the forms of the letters, the 
lengthy style, phonetic peculiarities such as ae instead of ai, 
all speak against an early republican date. The strict reten- 
tion of 0 for Q is no counter proof. People knew perfectly 
well that 0 was the old sign for G, and it was chosen through- 
out for the new Duilian inscription, while in the inscription 
of Scipio Barbatus Q and C still stand side by side. The 
inscription of the Barbati filhts, which Ritschl holds to be 
more- ancient (“ Rhein. Museum, ix. p. 9), offers no oppor- 
tunity for the G, which, as is well known, was introduced by 
Spurius Carvilius, 520/234. What from the first gave me 
the strongest feeling against the genuineness of timt in- 
scription were forms such as in altod maridy i.e. ablatives 
with a purely local meaning ; and, besides this, the fact 
that this inscription and the S.C. de Bacchanalihus are 
the only larger inscriptions which add the d aystematically 
to all ablatives without exception. They are a little better 
than Quintilian, in so far as they do not add d to every final 
vowel, but only to the final vowels of ablatives ; but while 
the almost contemporaneous Scipionic inscriptions use both 
forms side by side, as in Gnaivod patre, etc., the restorers 
Jbe Duilian inscription allowed not a single ablative to 
escape, but added the paragogic d to every one. All this 
together puts the Duilian inscription, such as we have it, 
out of court. 

‘ The matter becomes much more serious when we turn 
tifjihe S.O. de Bacchanalibus. It is true we do not possess 
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the S.C. itself (568/186), bat a copy orly. Thtt copy, 
however, is contemporaneous, and if it Were only for the L 
with its acute angle (Kitscbl, “Rhein. Mus.** ix. p.;2), no 
oije would doubt that it belonged to the sixth century. 

* Then comes the question, Does that document reprc- 

. sent tWe language of Rome as it was then spoken — for in- 

stajice, by Plautus, who died two years later, 570/184 ? 
Surely, even if we restored the final d in Plautus by the 
dozen, no one would place his Latin on the same level as that 
of the S.C. de Bacchanalibus. No one would insert the d after 
ev'ery ablative in Plautus, as it is in the S.C., even in cases 
where the metre repudiates the d, and requires elision or 
synizesis of a final vowel before an initial vowel. While, 
therefore, on the stage the metre requir^l ever so many 
limes? an d, o, and e as the final vowel of the ablative, are 
we to believe that at the same time in the Senate no abla- 
tive, without any exception,^ was allowed to drop its d, as is 
the case in the S.C. de Bacchanalibus ? Is it not much 
more likely that the secretaries employed in th© Senate 
looked upon the final d as part and parcel of the regular 
office style, handed down to them by their predecessors, and 
not lightly to be departed from ? Thus and thus only can 
we account for the many ablatives in d occurring in the 
S.C., even where the ablative is no true ablative, but a 
locative that never could have ended in d. Expressions 
like m oquoUod, in pohlicod, in preivatod, in coventionid, are 
quite as objectionable as m altod ma/rid. They can bo 
accounted for as grammatical red tape, never as the out- 
come ©f the natural growth of language. 

‘ Such a view of the nature of the S. C. de Bacchana- 
libuB is considerably supported by its address. Here we 
have again the ordinary language of the day, and here we 
find, therefore, the only ablative in the document not 
ornamented with the archaic d, viz. in a^ro Teurano, Hero 

* Tlier© is one exception, pro magistratuot but that most likely 
should be read pro wagutratnd, 

• VOL. III. • R 
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we the language of Plautus. We have an ablative in 
the modern sense of the word, z,e» a para tactic case that is 
DO longer either ablative or locative, but capable of either 
employment, according to circumstances, but we have fit 
without a final d. 

‘ What evidence then remains, after disposing the 
Duilian inscription and the S* C. de Bacchanalibus,’ to 
prove that any Roman, speaking or writing his native 
tongue, ever used a case in d with a local meaning ? So 
far as I know, none. And may we not ask why an ancient 
Roman should ever have been driven to employ such a 
hjsteroYi protei'on as an ablative in d with a locative mean- 
ing ? If ho wished to use a locative case, were not the 
old forms of the locative ready at hand, quite as much as 
the old forms of the ablative ? Could he not say Momai ? 
Then why say Bom ad? The really genuine inscjriptions 
leave no doubt on this point. Three years before the S. C. 
de Bacchanalibus, we read in the decree of .^milius Par^s 
ea tempestate, not ead tempeatated ; ibid, in turri Lascutafta ; 
in tlio Soipionic inscriptions N. 33, in longa vita^ N. 34, 
aetale qtwm parva. Whenever wo find the final d, it 
always expresses a Whence or Whereby: e.g. Benventod 
(a coin of the fifth century) adre moltatieod (Picene bronze 
tablet, I.L.A. 181) de praedad (ibid. 63, 64); meritod 
(ibid. 190), but mereto (ibid. 183) ; Hinnad cepit, 543/211, 
but a little later, 565/189, Aetolia cepit. Adverbs also 
ending in d may be conceived as ablatives, so that meritod 
meant originally ‘ from merit, on account of merit, well- 
merited,^ /aciittwied, ‘ from the easiest side or way, easily.’ 
Expressions like facili, and adverbs such as penuUis, 
clari-tua^ show the way on which language, starting from 
ablatives, reached these purely adverbial expressions. 
(Bergk, l.e. p. 19.) 

‘ Let us ask, then, without entering into farther detail, 
what is the sum total and the final result of our researches ? 
It is neither more nor less than that we must not force 
into the text of Plautus anything which runs counter to 
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the character of Latin inscriptions conteLiporaneo^' with 
Piantus. ^fter Ritschl has successfully proved from still 
extant MSS. the existence of d in med^ ted, sed, after he 
has rendered the former existence of that d in MSS. of 
Plautus more than probable, it is perfectly free to classical 
. scholars to have recourse to that d, wherever the restora- 
tion of corrupt passages in the textus reoeptua seems to 
require it. It is a question of optical tact, which can be 
acquired by long practice only, how far this remedy may 
be applied, and how far it should be preferred to other 
remedies. Here I should not venture to pass any judgment. 
One observation only T should like to make with regard 
to controversies respecting the hiatus. No language, as 
is well known, is more inexorable with regard to hiatus 
than Sanskrit. Nevertheless, there are exceptions. If the 
hiatus is due to the omission of a final consonant, for 
instance, it is tolerated. Thus, if ta v i ti has been changed 
to tk iti, the final and initial vowels remain unaffected and 
must not be contracted. When savindra has become sa 
iiidra, a further change to sendra is exceptional only. 
Thus hiatus might have been tolerated in Latin also in 
cases where the consciousness of the former presence of the 
final d remained. However, instead of discussing the 
generalities and possibilities, let us look at some of these 
cases of hiatus in the MSS. of Plautus. We read, Amph. 
169, quo facto atU dicto adest opus, quietus ne sis. How 
could a copyist think of introducing here a totally unidio- 
matic expression, opus adest aliqua re? I believe Ritschl 
has found the only possible explanation. The old MS. gave 
quo facto aut dictod est opus, and some scribe put dicto adest, 
instead of dictod est. This is so evident that, as Ritschl 
remarked in the ‘‘Nachtrage,” Parens had already, on the 
suggestion of Gulielmius, adopted that rending. K w« 
adopted Bergk’s conjecture, l.c. 68, quo facto aut dicto adeost 
opus, ft would be difficult to understand the cause of the 
corrupt reading. 
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* ife equally certain proof of the former presence of d in 
anciei^ MSS. occurs in Mil. glor. 267. You have shown 
in your journal (1873, p, 502) that vi pugnando is a recog- 
nised phrase in Latin. Such idiomatic expressions are nev<er 
interfered with. They are what they are only so long as 
they remain untouched and unchanged. No one ’\^ill say 
in English to iafco /ro instead of to and fro. Nor would 
Plautus ever have thou^t of saying vi jmgnandoquey in- 
stead of vi pugnando. Yet the MSS. read: res paratast: 
vi yugnandoque liomimm caperest certa res. How did this 
que creep in? Yqur answer seems to me convincing. 
Every student of MSS. knows how often D is mistaken for 
an 0. In our case D was for once mistaken for Q. We 
must restore the text, vi pugnandod liominem caperest certa 
resy and we must see in a former really written D the 
origin of the letter Q, i.e. que, 

‘Wo must not forget that the text of Plautus, as it is 
almost inevitable with popular plays, had to accommodate 
itself to the changes of the spoken language. Ritschl 
shows that the popularity of the plays of Plautus revived 
in the first decennia of the seventh century (c/. Bergk, l,c, 
p. 130), a time when Latin bad long shaken off its old 
pronunciation. This being so, it is really astonishing that 
any palpable traces of the old-fashioned d should have 
remained in our MSS. If we want a text of Plautus, 
such as he may have written it himself, not as the theatrical 
maaagers of the seven tir century arranged it, I see no 
reason why the final d should not be restored, when neces- 
sary, though in each single case a free choice must be left 
to the critic between the restitution of the d or some other 
more plausible restoration of the metre. Here the criticism 
of the text of Plautus rests very much on the same prin- 
ciples as that of the text of Shakespeare, where we have 
always to ask ourselves whether we wish to have a text 
such as Shakespeare might have written, or such astt was 
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Qscd on the stage, and handed down in the books ol^ihe 
managers of the theatres. 

‘ The only point against which the student and the his. 
terical critic of language must protest is the attempt 
to force a final ablatival d on Plautus in cases where 
even lihe oldest Latin inscriptions do not tolerate it. 
Until some much stronger argumenl^ have been ad- 
vanced, Plautine critics musH^ abstain from all abla- 
tives in d with the local or temporal meaning of Inhere 
and When. There is no serious dejection to expressions 
such as/er aequod amvio (Mil. glor. 1343), because aeqitod 
animo may be taken as an adverbial eicp^ession like meritod. 
And much may be said in favour of aurod onustam, famed 
emoHuos^ clementid aniofid. Impossible, however, are con- 
structions such as hoc in equod insunt milites (Bacch. 
941) ; in platead ultuma, etc. Plautus could not have 
spoken like the learned scholars who restored the inscrip- 
tion on the Duilian column, nor like the secretaries of the 
Senate who drafted the S. C. de. Bacchanalibus. He may 
have allowed himself the use of expressions such as we 
find in the Scipionic incriptions, or in the decree of.^miIius 
Paulus, or in other ancient documents. But what would 
have been impossible in them, is impossible in Plautus 
also. Every effort has been made to point out one sini^e 
ablative in d with the meaning of a locative, but in 
vain. Eod die in the Fasti of Amitemum, after the yeai^ 
769, seemed at first to supply the missing link. Bitschl 
thought it possible that eod might by accident have been 
preserved in our copy from a very ancient original, but 
admitted its doubtful character. Biicheler formerly suspec- 
ted a clerical blunder (“ Lat. Bed,*’ p. 47), but at present 
it seems generally admitted that eod is an abbreviation of 
eodem (Biicheler, in “ Jahrbiicher fiir class. PhiloJ.,” 1869, 
p. 488). Eodem die occurs frequently in the Fasti luliani^ 
as printed by Mommsen in the “ Ephemeris epigraphica,” 
1872, pp. 35-41. 
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^’he same “ Ephemeris,” however (1874, p. 205), con- 
tains the following inpcription, which, I confess, disturbed 
me considerably for some time. 

IN • HOCE • LOVCARID * STIRCYS 
NE //IS • FVNDATID • NEVE • CADAVER 
PROIECITAD * NEVE • PARENTATID 
SEI • QVJS • ARVORSV * HAG • FAXIT ///IVM 
QVIS ‘ VOLET * PR0^ ‘ lOVDICATOD • N1 
MANVM • INIECTO • ESTOD • SEIVE 
MAC// STERATVS • VOLET • MOLTARE 
///CETOD 

‘Mommsen reads it: in hoce loucarid stircus ne [_qu]i8 
fundatid, neve cadaver 2 ^'i'oiecitad^ neve parentatid. set quis 
q^orsu hacfaxlt, [m] ium quis volet pro ioudicatod n(umum) 
[L] manum iniect [t]o estod. seive mac[i^steratus volet mol’- 
tare, licetod. 

* Put into ordinary Latin it is : in hoc luco stercus ne quis 

fundito, neve cadaver proicito, neve parentato. si quis ad~ 
versus hoc feceritt in eum ei qui volet pro iudka^manmum L 
manus ivlectio esto, sive mayistratus volet liceto, 

‘Ev'ery scholar will see at once that the inscription con- 
tains a number of the greatest linguistic treasures : (1) a 
problematical locative in id, (2) an ablative in od, (3) an 
old construction such as manum injectio, (4) a new verb, 
J'undare, (5) a c for g, in macisteT^fus, which would place 
this inscription before that of Scipio Barbatus, (6) the 
mixture of u and o, the latter after v only and before Z, (7) 
imperatives in tad, tod, atid, the first and last forms being 
entirely new, the second hitherto very doubtfully authen- ^ 
ticated, at least in inscriptions ' (Ritschl, “ Neue Excurse, ” 

pp. 100-102). 

* Even tud in faeitud in the bronze tablet of the Museum at 
Bologna rests on a conjecture only. Mommsen reads : 

Loueinai [die nef\aMud facitud ; Kitsohl : [Tii»on]e Loucinai 
[morom o']astud facitud^ in the sense of castu facto \ while Dergk 
translates the last words by ca^ste facito. 
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‘ Tlie value of this inscription of the stone of Luoeria 
V juld be immense, if the copy could be entirely trusted. 
“It was pulDlished by J, B. d’Amelis in the “ Storia della 
c;jtta di Lucera,” 1861. Mommsen, who went to Luceria 
in order to inspect the valuable stone, writes : Hujus 
lapidis videndi causa a. 1873 Luceriam profectus vidi euni, 
se*d coniectura in fundamenta domus. . sc^cipta parte latente 
et sepulta.” JS’othing remains bi^t to wait till the stone can 
be disinterred, nor would it be prudent till then to build on 
it any theories as to the history of the Latin language. 
Even now, I must confess that my fears as to a real loca- 
tive in id have been considerably diminished by your con- 
jectural emendation, viz. : IN HOCE LOVCARIO, instead 
of LOVCAE/ID, 0 and D have frequently been mistaken 
one for the other (Ritschl, 1. c. pp. 23, 27, 32, 61), and a 
substantive lucarium might well be accounted for. Lucar 
signifies money levied for sacred groves. Here it would 
have been used for lucus^ supposing hccarid to be the rigjit 
reading. If we accept this otherwise unsupported mean- 
ing, lucariuvt might well claim the same meaning, con- 
sidering that pulvinarium also does not differ much from 
pulvinar. Or, again, lucarium might signify the place 
where the taxes levied from sacred groves were kept, and 
would then have been formed in analogy with aer-arium^ 
vas-arium. Lastly, as the inscription is found at Luceria, 
the word may really have been somehow connected with 
the name of the place. At all events, the one probleni^^ 
atical form loucarid,, preceded by hoce, is not sufficient to 
legitimise old ablatives in d with the meaning of a locative 
either in Plautus, or fora period in the history of the Latin 
language when it was still possible to form imperatives in 
tody and even in tad. 

‘ For the present, therefore, the fact remains that abla- 
tives in d cannot express Where and When in genuine docu- 
ments of ancient Latin, and that emendations of the text 
of Plautus carried out by means of such forms must be 
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itumdeKdmdnpkoedbfotben. For/mtance, h Bacch 
941, iobtead of hoe tn eguod taHtni milites, read Jwe inmii 
in equo mtlites; in Caro. f?8, instead of in phthaduUuma" 
readjylaUa in uUuma, as Ritschl himself suggests. It js 
ourious^liafc a scholar such as he was, after admitting that 
he Mm no understanding for a case like the ablativef com- 
the oppos^ meanings of Whence and Whither, 
jlionld have become reconciled with ablatives in d, express- 
ing both motion from and rest in a place. It is necessary, 
therefore, to consider one more argument produced by him 
in support of his view. 

‘Bitschl remarks (p. 79) that if, by a confusion in the 
grammatical consciousness of a people, an ablative could 
assume the power of an accusative, the use of old abla- 
tives in d to convey the meaning of Where, need not 
disturb us. This argument after all would never amount 
to more than an explanation of the ignohm jpef ignotius, 

t tbe fact that an ablative may be used instead of an 
msative throws no light whatever on hpw the same 
ablative may be used instead of a locative. j^^JBesides, I 
doubt very much whether the ablatives to which he refers 
as being accusatives also, med, ted and sed did ever become 
accusatives ; and I think that we have to look for another 
explanation. 

‘ Let us consider, first, that these pronominal ablatives 
Ijave something very peculiar both in Sanskrit and in 
atin. In Sanskrit they^iaud they alone have short a 
mad, tv ad, and not, as one should expect, long a; in 
Latin they and thfey alone have ed instead of 6d, supposing 
that they are ablatives of bases in o.^ 

‘ Secondly, mad and tvad in Sanskrit are not ablatives 
only, but also*--and, it would seem, originally — bases. We 
say mad-rogas, my illness, tvad-rogos, thy illness, 
just as we sa^ hrtd-rogas, heart illness. 

* In the S. C. de Bacohan. instead of fucilmwd looks 
artificial ; Bergk, Lo, p. 17. 
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* Thirdly, by the side of mad and tv ad we find secon. 
dary ablatives, mut-tas. tvat-^as, formed like peniim 
Trora within, radicUus^ from the root, radically. * 

• ‘ therefore to deal, not with a transition of a 

real ablative into an accusative, as if Bomdd wero used 
in thelsense of Itomam^ but it is far more likely, to say no 
more, that the old forms med, ted, sed, if used as accursa- 
tives, represent the original bases, mad and tv ad, and that 
these have afterwards lost their final d and become me, 
te, and se, forms which otherwise it would really be diffi- 
cult to explain, because phonetically they neither agree with 
Greek fji, rre^ e, nor wuth Sk. m^m, tvUm. In Sanskrit 
these bases are used as ablatives, just as as mad and 
yushmad are in the plural. This is, no doubt, peculiar, 
but not altogether unintelligible with a pronoun which 
had developed special forms for all other cases. In Latin 
vied, ted, and sed are analogous forms which, after dropping 
final d, become me, te, se, used as accusatives. By some such 
explanation the facts in Latin can be accounted for with • 
out having recourse to the view that a specialised and fully- 
developed ablative should ever have assumed in Latin the 
fnnctions of the accusative. It seems to me historically 
impossible that, after the ablatives mid, ted, and sed Lad 
lost their final d, a confusion of thought should have taken 
place by which even the unabbreviated forms, wed, ted, sed, 
could be used as accusatives. I do not deny that the ex- 
planation which I have proposed, and which, as Professor 
Curtius informs me, he too has advocated, is not without 
some difficulties. That the base mad should be used as an 
ablative is strange ; still it is less strange with pronouns 
than with nouns, considering that in Sanskrit the gramma- 
tically little specialised forms, nas (nos), and vas (vos), 
can be made to do duty as accusatives, datives, and even 
genitives. What remains to be accounted for is that in 
Latin, the bases should be used as accusatives likewise. 
This, as we know, happens with the neuter only, never with 





T* tf* °''’ ^ events, sedess. 

. My ol»»f object waatouliow how a free 

.WMbnigs of id«M between elaasioal and comnaeativ^ 


r^TT^ i-muBicai ana compflp.tive dLUo 

Itf^ w» be of real ^vantage to both par^and Vl, 
III tM 0110, lo scieiloe itself. I cannot understand tbe stiff 
lUI^ iibittl*d tone which these two schools adopt towaMa 
oacii other. Are they not perfect equals F Is it something 
iO much greater to collect and collate MSS., to interpret 
texts, and to correct corrupt passages, than to collect and 
collate grammatical forms from cognate languages, such 
as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Lithuanian, and Irish, to 
interpret their true etymological purport, and to correct 
the corrupt views handed down to us ou the development 
of language in India, Greece, and Italy ? The one study is 
neither easier nor harder than the other, and tu the end, 
to tell the truth, neither is beyond the reach of honest 
work. It is in human nature that few can be equally 
strong in botli. If, therefore, a comparative philologist 
does not always know the latest emendation in Plautus, 
or has rendered himself guilty of a false quantity in 
Plautiiie metres — which, I must say, do not seem governed by 
strictly Median laws — he should not for that reason be put 
down as a mere tiro. It is not easy for a comparative philo- 
logist to suppress a smile, if, for instance, we see that the 
final d of the ablative, which exists in Sanskrit as well as 
in Latin, and cannot well have a different mother in Latin 
and in Sanskrit, is derived by classical scholars from the 
purely Latin preposition de, and if it is argued that de 
and di correspond to Greek and 0i, and are therefore 

fit to express both the Whence and the Where. Such things 
will in time become impossible, whenever the relations 
between classical and comparative philologists have as- 
sumed a natural and more friendly aspect. I am quite 
aware that in speaking of the grammar and metres of 
Plautus, I have ventured on ground where even the best 
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Latin scholars have not always proved invulnerable, and I 
am qnite pr^ared to be told that I have overlooked this and 
that which "“‘every scholar ought to know.” Very well ; 

I qare for things, not for words. What I care for is to 
know whether the same objections which I feel against 
.ablativis in d with the meaning of locatives, are shared by 
classical scholars. K this be the case. Comparative 
Philology would for once have rendered some small >er. 
vice to classical studies ; and a number of emendations in 
Plautus would have to he reconsidered. If, on the con- 
trary, my objections can be answered, I am qnite willing 
to surrender the position which I have taken up, as no 
longer tenable. For tbe present 1 feel convinced that it 
is a tenable position, and nothing could have confirmed 
me more in that opinion than your invitation to allow this 
letter of mine to bo published in your^own journal, tho 
“ jahrbueber fiir classische Philologie.” ’ 



ON SPELLING. 

The remarks which I venture to offer in these pages 
on the corrupt state of the present spelling of English, 
and on the advantages and disadvantages connected 
with a reform of English orthography, were written in 
fulfilment of a promise of very long stoding. Ever 
since the publication of the Second V(^ume of my 
Lectures on the Science of Language^^ in 1863, where 
I had expressed my sincere admiration for the courage 
and perseverance with which Mr. Isaac Pitman and 
some of his friends, (particularly Mr. A. J. Ellis, for six 
years his most active associate,) had fought the battle 
of a reform in English spelling, Mr. Pitman had been 
requesting me to state more explicitly than I had done 
in my “ Lectures” my general approval of his life-long 
endeavours. He wished more particularly that I should 
explain why I, though by profession an etymologist, was 
not frightened by the spectre of phonetic spelling, while 
such high authorities, as Archbishop Trench and Dean 
Alford had declauifl that phonetic spelling would 
necessarily destroy the historical and etymological 
character of the English language. 

If I ask myself why I put off the fulfilment of my 
promise from year to year, the principal reason I find 
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is, that really I had nothing more to .ay than what, 
though in, few words, I had said before.” Everything 
that can be said on this subject has been said and well 
satd, not onljr, by Mr, Pitman, but by a host of writers 
and lecturers, among whongi I might mention Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, Dr. Latham, Professors Haldemani 
Whitney, and Hadley, Mr. Withers, Mr. E. J^es, Dr. J , 
H. Gladstone, and many others. The whole matter is 
no longer a matter for argument ; and the older I grow, 
the more I feel convinced that nothing vexes people so 
much, and hardens them in their unbelief and in their 
dogged resistance to reforms, as undeniable facts and 
unanswerable arguments. Beforms are carried by 
Time, and what generally prevails in the end, are not 
logical deductions, hut some haphazard and frequently 
irrational motives. I do not say, therefore, with Dean 
Swift, that there is a degree of corruption wherein 
some nations, as had as the world is, will proceed to an 
amendment 3 till which time particular men should be 
quiet.^^ On the contrary, I feel convinced that practical 
reformers, like Mr. Pitman, should never slumber nor 
sleep. They should keep their gifevances before the 
public in season and out of season. They should have 
their lamps burning, to be ready whenever the right 
time comes. They should repeat the same thing over 
and over again, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, 
contempt, and all the other w'Apons which the lazy 
world knows so well how to emp^ against those who 
venture to disturb its peace. 

I myipelf, however, am not a practical reformer ; least of 
attin a matter which concerns Englishmen only — name- 
Ivj the spelling of the English language. I should much 
^l^er, therefore, have lei^ the fight to others, content 
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with being merely a looker-on. But when I was on the 
point of leaving England my conscience <smote me. 
Though I had not actually given a pledge, I remembered 
how, again and again, I had said to Mr. l^itman that*^^ I 
would much rather keep than make a promise ; and 
though overwhelmed with other work at the time, I felt 
that befori^my departure I ought, if possible, to satisfy 
Mr. Pitman^s demands. The article was written ; and 
though my own plans have since been changed, and I 
remain at Oxford, it may as well be published in dis- 
charge of a debt w hich has been for some time heavy on 
my conscience. 

What I w ish most strongly to impress on my readers 
is that I do not write as an advocate. I am not an 
agitator for phonetic reform in England. My interest 
in the matter is, and always has been, purely theoretical 
and scientific. Spelling and the reform of spelling are 
problems which concern every student of the science of 
language. It does not matter whether the language be 
English, German, or Dutch. In every w^ritten language 
the problem of reforming its antiquated spelling must 
sooner or later ar^se ; and we must form some clear 
notion whether anything can be done to remove or 
alleviate a complaint inherent in the very life of 
language. If my friends tell me that the idea of a 
reform of spelling is entirely Quixotic, that it is a mere 
waste of time to tr£ to influence a whole nation to 
surrender its histdincal orthography and to write 
phonetically, I bow to their superior wisdom as men of 
the world. But as I am not a man of the world, but 
rather an observer of the world, my interest in the 
subject, my convictions as to what is right and wrong, 
remain just the same. It is tiie duty of scholars 
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philosophers not to shrink%om holding and expressing 
jvhat men pf the asvorld call Quixotic opinio^ ; for, if I 
read the history of the world rightly, the victory of 
reason over unreason, and the whole progress of our 
race, Ijave generally been achieved by such fools as our- 
selves rushing in where angels fear to tread, till after 
a time the track becomes beaten, and even angels are 
no longer afraid. I hold, and have confessed, much 
more Quixotic theories on language than this belief, — 
that what has been done before by Spaniards and Dutch- 
men — what is this very moment being done by 

Germans, namely, to reform their corrupt spelling — 
may be achieved efen by Englishmen and Americans. 

I have expressed my belief that the time will come 
when not only the various alphabets and systems of 
spelling, but many of the languages themselves which 
are now spoken in Europe, to say nothing of the rest 
of the W'orld, will have to be improved aw^ay from the 
face of the earth and abolished. Knowing that nothing 
rouses the ire of a Welshman or a Gael so much as to 
assert the expediency, nay, necessity, of suppressing the 
teaching of their languages at school, it seems madness 
to hint that it w'ould be a blessing to every child bom 
in Holland, in Portugal, or in Denmark — nay, in Sweden 
and even in Russia — if, instead of learning a language 
which is for life a barrier between them and the rest of 
mankind, they were at once to l^rn one of the great 
historical languages which confer intellectual and social 
fellowship with the whole world. If, as a first step in 
the right direction, four languages only, namely, English, 
French, German, Italian, (or possibly Spanish,) were 
taught at school, the saving of time — and what is more 
piecious than time ? — would be infinitely greater than 
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fb&t bu been eSecied by r^ays and tel^phs. But 
I know no name in any of Ihe (joomeii languages 

would be too strong to stigmatise such folly. We 
should be told that a Japanese only could conceive suth 
an idea; that for a people deliberai&Iy to give^ up its 
language was a thing never heard of before ; that a 
nation would cease to be a nation if it changed its 
language ; that it would, in fact, commit the happy 
despatch/^ a la J^ponaise. All this may be true, hut I 
hold that language is meant to be an instrument of com- 
munication, and that in the struggle ||r life, the most 
efficient instrument of comraunicatioiP must certainly 
carry the day, as long as natural Selection, or, as we 
formerly called it, reason, rules the world. 

The following figures may be of use for forming an 
opinion as to the fates of the great languages of 
Europe — 


Portuguese is spoken in 

Portugal, by 3,980,000 

Brazil, by . . 1*0,000,000 13,980,000 

Italian, by .. .. .. .. 27,534,238 

French, in France, Belgium, Swit- 

aerland, ei^., by 40,188,000 

Spanish, in Spain by^ . . 16,301,000 jg 

in South America by 27,408,052 43,709,082 

Bussian, by .. .. .. .. 51,370,Co0 

German, by 56,789,000 

English, in 

Europe, bv . . 31,000,000 

America, by . . 46,000,000 

Australia, etc., by 2,000,000 

the Colonies, by . 1,050,000 79,050,000 


According to De Candolle, the^ population doubles in 

England in.. .. 6G years Sfpaiin in ... .,112 years 

Ameiica, among tlie Ger- Sonfh America in 27 i „ 

man races, in . . 26 „ Oei^any in . . 100 „ 

Italy in .. .. 135 „ France in .. 140 „ 

Russia la .... 100 „ 

' See W. E. A. Axcm’s “The Future of the Ensrlish Language,*' the 
Almanack dc Qotka, and De Candolle's Kittoire dec Sciences, 1873. 
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Therefore, in 200 years (birring accidents) 

Italian will be spoken by* .. 63,370,000 

” 72,S7i’,000 

(rerinan ,, ,, J67 4Rn nan 

Spanish, in Europe, by 36,938,338 ' 

South America, by 468,347,904 505,286,242 

Engli»b 'will be spokw in 

Europe by . . . . 178,846,163 

United States & British 

dependencies, by 1,658,440,000 1,837,286,153 

But I shall say no more on this, for as it is, I know 
I shall never hear the end of it, and shall go down to 
posterity, if for nothing else, at least for this the most 
suicidal folly in student of languages ; a folly com- 
parable only to tfeat of Leibniz, who actually conceived 
the possibility of one universal language. 

To return, however, to the problem to the solution of 
which Mr. Pitman has devoted the wliole of his active 
life, let me say again that my interest in it is purely 
philological ; or, if you like, historical. The problem 
which has to be solved in England and the United 
States of America is not a new one, nor an isolated 
one. It occurs again and again in the history of 
language; in fact, it must occur. 'W'hen languages are 
reduced to writing, they are at first written phonetically, 
though always in a very rough and ready manner. One 
dialect, that of the dominant, the literary, or priestly 
class, is generally selected ; and the spelling, once 
adopted^ becomes in a very short time traditional and 
authoritative. What took place thousands of years ago, 
we can see taking place, if we like, at the present 
moiM»t. A missionary from the island of Mangaia, 
the ^Rev. W. Gill, first introduced the art of writing 


among his converts. He learned their language, at 
least bne dialect of it, he translated part of the Bible 
into it, and adopted, of necessity, a phonetic spelling. 

VOL. III. * 
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That dialect is gradaally ' becoming the recognisec 
literary language of the whole island^ and hig spelling is 
taught at school. Other dialects^ however^ continue to 
be spoken, and they may in time influence the literary 
dialect. For the present, howevelir# the mis^onary 
dialect, as it is called by the natives themsel’^es, and Ihe* 
missionary spelling, rule supreme, and it will be some 
time before a spelling reform is wanted out there. 

Among the more ancient nations of Europe, not only 
does the pronunciation of a language maintain its 
inherent dialectic variety, and fluctuate through the 
prevalence of provincial speakers, but the whole body of 
a language chan^, while yet the spelling, once adopted 
in public documents, and taught to children, remains for 
a long time the same. In early times when liter^ure 
was in its infancy, when copies of books could easily be 
counted, and when the norma scribendi was in the hands 
of a few persons, the difficulty of adaptii^ the writing to 
the ever- varying pronunciation of a ladf uage was com- 
paratively small. We see it when we^ compare the 
Latin of early Ilpnan inscriptions with the Latin of 
Cicero. We kno\>%from Cicero himself that when he 
settled among the patricians of Rome, he had on some 
small points to change both his pronunciation and his 
spelling of Latin. The reform of spellihg was a 
favourite subject with Roman scholars, and even 
emperors were not too proud to dabble in inventing new 
letters and diacritical signs. ,The difficulty, however, 
never assumed serious proportfejjis. The small minority 
of people who were able to rea^. and write, pleased them- 
selves as best they could ; and, by timely concessions, 
preveiited a complete estrangement between the written 
and the spoken language. 
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Then came the time when Latin ceased to be Latin 
and the v^ilgar dialects, such as Italian, French, and 
Spanish, took its place. At that time the spelling was 
again phonetic, though here and there tinged by 
reminiscences of Latin spelling. There was much 
variety, but considering how limited the literary inter- 
course must have been between different parts of France, 
Spain, or Italy, it is surprising that on the whole there 
should have been so much uniformity in the spelling of 
these modern dialects. A certain local and individual 
freedom of spelling, however, was retained ; and we can 
easily detect in mediaeval MSS. the spelling of literate 
and illiterate writers, the hand of tha||earncd clcnc, the 
professional clerk, and the layman. 

[A style of spelling will now be introduced which oorrec's the errors of the 
conmon spelling, and is rejjulated by the following Three Kules : — 

Eclb 1. — Reject “c, q, a* redundant, use the other 18 ccjnsonants for the 
sounds usually associated with them, and supply the deficiency of 12 other letters by 
the usual digraphs, distinguishing the non-vocal “ th '* in thin, thus — ’th. 

Rvls 2. — Let “a, e, o, u," when ending a tjfllable, (except at the end of a word, 
as itofa,) represent a Inng vowel ; as in ** fa-vor, fe-ver, ho-li, tru-li." 

Rulk 3. — Let thf five vowels of the present alphabet, “a, e, i, o, u," in elogt 
syllables, (and a at the end of a w rd.l represent the short sounds in “ p«t, pet, pit, 
pat, put; ’* and use “ ti " for the “ in out.'* 

Concede to custom — “ I " instead of “ ei '* for the first personal pronoun ; “ n " 
for **ng’* when followed by “k” or “g," in mnnosyllaoles, ana sometimes in 
other words; as, bank (bangk), auger (aug-ger) ; ’* and “ father ** for “ fuiither."] 

The grait event which formz a deseisiv epok in the 
histori ov speling, iz the introdukshon ov printing. 
With printed buks, and partikiularli with printed 
Beibelz, skaterd over the kiintri, the speling ov wiirdz 
bekaim rijid, and yuniversali beinding. Sum langwejez, 
siicli az Italian, wer moar fortiunet than utherz in 
having a moar rashonal sistem ov speling tu start with. 
Sum, agen, leik German, wer abel tu maik teimli kon- 
seshonz, wheil utherz, siich az Spanish, Dutch, and 
French, had Akademiz tu help them at kritikal periodz 
ov thair histori. I he moast unfortiunet in aul thcez 
. respekts woz English. It started with a Latin alfabet, 
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the pronunsiashon ov which woz unseteld^ and which 
bad ta be aphid tu a Teutonic langwej. ^fter this 
ferst fonetik kompromeiz it had tu pas ^thru a kon- 
fiuzd sistem ov speling^ haaf Saxon, haaf Norman ; haaf 
fonetik; haaf tradishonal. The histori ov the speling, 
and even ov the pronunsiashon, ov English, in its pasej 
from Anglo-Saxon tu midel and modern English, haz 
laitli been studid with grait siikses bei Mr Ellis and 
Mr Sweet. I must refer tu thair buks On Early En- 
glish PSbnunciation,^^ and “ On the History of English 
Sounds/’ which kontain a wci’th ov ilustrashon, aul- 
moast bewildering. And even after English reechez the 
period ov printin|| the konfiuzhon iz bei no meenz ter- 
minaited ; on the kontrari, for a teim it iz graitcr than 
ever. How this kaim tu pas haz been wcl il^j^aited bei 
Mr Marsh in hiz ekselcnt ^‘Lectures on the English 
Language,^' p. 687. seq{^). Whot we now kaul the es- 
tablisht sistem ov English or’thografi may, in the main, 
be traist bak tu Johnson’s Diction ary, ’akd tu the stil 
moar kaprishus sway ekserseizd 'bei larj priuting-ofisez 
and publisherz. It iz tru that the evil ov printing karid 
tu a serten ekstent its oan remedi. If the spcling bekaim 
unchainjabel, the langwej itself, too, woz, bei meenz ov 
a printed literatiur, chekt konsiderabli in its natiural 
groa’th and its deialektik vareieti. Nevertheles English 
haz chainjd sins the invenshon ov printing; English iz 
chainjing, tho bei imperseptibel degreez, even now; 
and if we kompair English az spoaken with English az 


' The pronoun it woa Bpeld in ait diferent way* bei Tyndala, thiis, hi/t, 
hj/tt, hit, hiti, it, itt, yi, ytt. AuiUhtr au’thor epeld tongue in the foloing 
wayi ; tong, tunge, tonge, tounge. The wtird head woz varitiali speld 

hed, heede, hede, hefode. Tha speiiogi ohay, turvay, jgray, vail, vain, ar 
often yuid for obey, iurvey, prey, veil, vein. 
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riten, thay seem aulmoast leik tu difereat hnoweiez ■ 
az diferenj: az Latin iz from Italian. * ' 

TliiS; no dont, iz a nashonal misfortinn, "but It iz 
itlevitabel. Litel az we perseev it, langwcj iz, and au\- 
\vayz.must be, in a stalt ov fermentaslioii ; and whether 
within hundredz or within ^thouzandz ov yeerz, aul 
living langwejez must be prepaird tu enkounter the 
difikulti which in England stairz iis in the fais at 
prezent. Whot shal we du ? ask our frendz. Thcr 
iz our hoal nashonal literatiur/^ thay say ; our leibra- 
riz aktiuali bursting with buks and niuzpaperz. Ar 
aul theez tu be Hhroan away ? Ar aul valiuabel buks 
tu be reprinted? Ar we ourselvz tu unlern whot we 
hav lernd with so much trubcl, and whot we hav taut 
tu our children with graiter triibe] stil ? Ar we tu 
sakrifeiz aul that iz historikal in our langwcj, and sink 
doun tu the lo level ov the Fonetik Nuz?^^ I kud 
go on multipleiing theez kwestionz til even thoaz men 
ov the wuiid hu now hav oanli a shrug ov the shoalder 
for the reformerz ov spcling shud say, ^^We had no 
eidea how strong our pozishon reali iz/^ 

But with aul that, the problem remainz unsol vd. 
Whot ar pepcl tu du when langwej and pronunsiashon 
chainj, whcil thair spcling iz deklaird tu be uiichainja- 
bel ? It iz, I heleev, hardli neseseri that I shud proov 
how koriipt, efeet, and uterli irrashonal the prezent 
sistem ov speling iz, for nowiin seemz inkleind tu denei 
aul thdt. I shal oanli kwoat, thairfor, the jujment ov 
wun man, the lait Bishop Thirl wall, a man hu never 
yuzd ekzajeraited langwej. ^^I luk,^^ he sez, ^^upon 
the establisht sistem, if an aksidental kiistom may be 
so kauld, az a mas ov anomaliz, the groa’th ov ignorans 
and chans, ekwali repugnant tu gud taist and tu komon 
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sens. But I am aw air that the publik klmg tu theez 
anomaliz with a tenasiti propoarshond tu thaiF absurditi, 
and ar jelus ov aul enkroachment on ground konse- 
kraited tu the free play ov bleind kaprees * 

It may be yusfuh however, tu kwoat the testim«onialz 
ov a fiu praktikal men in order tu sho that this sistem 
ov speling haz reali bekum wun ov the graitest nashonal 
misfortiunz, swolo'ing up milionz ov muni everi yeer 
and bleiting aul atempts at nashonal ediukashon. Mr 
EdwardlfOncs, a skoolmaster ov grait ekspcriens, having 
then |ho siuperintendens ov the Hibernian Schools, 
Liverpool, roat in the yeer 1868 : 

The Guvernraent haz for the last twenti yeerz taiken 
ediukashon under its kair. Thay diveided the subjekts 
ov instrukshon intu siks graidz. The heiest point that 
woz atempted in the Guvernment Skoolz woz, that a 
piupil shud be abel tu reed with tolerabel eez and 
ekspreshon a pasej from a niuzpaper, and tu spel the 
saim with a tolerabel amount ov akiurasi.'^ 

Let us luk at the rezults az thay apeer in the Eepoart 
ov the Komitee ov Kounsil on Ediukashon for 1870-71 : 


Skoolz or Department# tinder separet hed teecherz in 
England and Wtiie>. inspektad diurlng the yeer 
Sleib August, 1870 ... ... ... 15 287 

Sertifikaited, ai^istant, and piupil teecberz emploid 

in tbeoz f<koolz ... ... ... 28,033 

Skolarz in daili averej atendans ^thruout the yeer 1,138,981 
Skolarz prezent on the day ot inspekehon ... 1,473,883 

Skolarz prezented for ekzaminasbon : — 

Under ten yoerz ov aij ... 473.444 

Over ten yeerz ov aij ... 292,144 765,588 

Skolarz prezented for Standard VI : — 

Under ten yeerz ov aij ... 227 

Over ten yeerz ov aij ... 32,953 33,180 

Skolarz bu past in Standard Vt.t-r* 

1. Reeding a short paragraf from a niuzpaper 30,985 

2. Reiting the saim from diktashon ... 27,989 

3. Ari^thmetik ... ... ... 22.839 
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Thairfor, les than wun skolar for eech teechcr, and 
les than ^ skolarz for eech skool inspekted, reeoht 
Standard VI. 

In 1873 the stait ov ’thingz, akording tu the ofishal 
retnriiz ov the Ediukashon Department, woz much the 
* saira. Ferst ov aul, ther aut tu hav been at skool 
4,600,000 children between the aijez ov Hhree and 
^therteen. The number ov children on the rejistcr ov 
inspekted skoolz woz 2,218,598. Out ov that number, 
about 200,000 leev skool aniuali, thair ediukashon 
be*ing supoazd tu be finisht. Out ov tlieez 300,000, 
neinti per sent, leev without reeching the 6’th Standard, 
aiti per sent, without reeching the 5Hh, and siksti per 
sent, without reeching the 4^th Standard. 

The Repoart for 1874-75 shoaz an inkrees ov children 
on the buks, but the propoarshon ov childnm pasing in 
the variiis standardz iz substanshali the saim, (See 
^‘Popular Education, bei E. Jones, B.A., an eks- 
skoolmaster, 1875.) It iz kalkiulaited that for such 
rezults az thecz the kiintri, whether bei taksashon 
or bei voluntcri kontribiushonz, payz aniuali neerli 
£3,500,000. 

Akording tu the saim au^thoriti, Mr E. Jones, it now 
taiks from siks tu seven yeerz tu lern the arts ov 
reeding and speling with a fair degree ov intclijens — 
that iz, about 2,000 ourz; and tu meni meindz the 
difikultiz ov or’thografi ar insurmountabel. The bulk 
ov the children pas ^thru the Guvernment skoolz 
without having akweird the abiliti tu reed with eez 
and intelijens. 

^^An averej cheild,^* sez aniither skoolmaster, ^^be- 
gining skool at seven, aut tu be abel tu reed the New 
Testament fliuentli at eleven or twelv yeerz ov aij, and 
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at Hherteen or foarteen aut tu be abel tu reed a gud 
leeding aitikel with eez and ekspreshon.^i That iz, 
with seven ourz a week for forti weeks for feiv yeerz, 
a cheild rekweirz 1,400 ourz^ wurk tu be abel tu reed 
the New Testament. « 

After a kairful ekzaminashon ov yiing men and 
wimen from ^therteen tu twenti yeerz ov aij in the fak- 
toriz ov Birmingham, it woz proovd that oanli 4^ per 
sent, wer abel tu reed a simpel sentens from an ordiiicri 
skool-buk with intelijens and akiurasi. 

This apleiz tu the loer klasez. But with regard tu 
the heier klasez the kais seemz aulmoast wurs ; for Dr 
Morcll, in hiz Manual of Spelling,^^ aserts that out 
ov 1,972 failiurz in the Sivil Servis Ekzamiiiashonz, 
1,866 kandidaits wer pliikt for speling. 

So much for the piupilz, Amiing the teecherz 
themselvz it woz found in America that out ov wun 
hundred komon wurdz, tlie best speler amung the aiti 
or neinti teecherz ckzamind faild in wiin, siim preiz- 
taikerz faild in foar or feiv, and sum utherz mist over 
forti. The Depiuti Stait Siuperintendent dcklaird 
that on an averej the teecherz ov the Stait wud fail 
in speling tu the ekstent ov ^ per sent. 

Whot, however, iz eveh raoar seriiis than aul this iz, 
not the grait waist ov teim in lerning tu reed, and the 
aulmoast kompleet failiur in nashonal ediukashon, but 
the aktiual mischef dun bci subjekting yung meindz tu 
the illojikal and tediiis driijeri ov lerning tu reed English 
az speld at prezent. EveriHhing thay liav tu lern in 
reeding (or pronunsiashon) and speling iz irrashonal ; 
wiin rool kontradikts the utlier, and eech staitment haz 
tu be aksepted sirapli on au’thoriti, and with a kompleet 
disregard ov aul thoaz rashonal instinkts which lei dor- 
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mant in the cheild, and aut tu be awaikend bei everi 
keind ov hcFthi eksersciz. 

I no ther ar personz hu kan defend eni^lilng, and 
hu* hoald that it iz din tu this veri disiplin that the 
English karakter iz whot it iz : that it retahiz respekt 
for au^thoriti ; that it duz not rekweir a rezon for 
everything; and that it duz not admit tliat whot iz 
iiikonseevabel iz thairfor imposibel. Even English or- 
^thodoksi haz been traist bak tu that hiclen soars, bekauz 
a cheild akiistomd tu beleev that t-h-o-u-g-h iz tho, 
and that t-h-r-o-u-g-h iz throo, wud afterwerdz beleev 
enEthing. It may be so; stil I dout whether even 
such objekts wud justifei such meenz. Lord Lyttoii 
5CZ, A moar leiing, round-about, puzel-heded deliuzhon 
than thdt bei which we konfiuz the kleer instinkts ov 
tru^th in our akursed sistem ov spcling woz never kon- 
kokted bei the father ov folsdiud. [Instans, see-ay-tee, 
cat.] How kan a sistem ov ediukashon flurish that 
beginz bei so monstrus a folsdiud, which the sens ov 
heering sufeizez tu kontradikt ? 

Tho it may seem a wurk ov siupererogashon tu 
bring forwerd stil moar fakts in supoart ov the jeneral 
kondemnashon past on l^glish spelirig, a fin ckstrakts 
from a pamflet bei Mr Meiklejohn, lait Asistant-Kom- 
ishoner ov the Endowd Skoolz Komishon for Scotland, 
may heer feind a plais. 

‘^Ther ar ’therteen diferent wayz ov reprezenting the 
sound ov long o : — NotCj boat, toe, yeoman, soul, row, 
sew, hautboy, beau, owe, floor, oh ! 01'^ 

And agen (p. 16), — 

, Pouble-you-aitch-eye-see-ailch is which 

Tea-are-you-fca-aiteh „ trvth 

Bee-o-you-gce-aitch „ hough 
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See-are-eh-bee 

.. is crah 

Bee-ee-eh-see-ait cli 

.. ,, beach 

Oh-you-gee-aitch-tce ... 


Oh-enn-see-ee 

„ once 


^^Or, tu sura up the hoal indeitraent ageijst the 
kulprit : 1. Out ov the twenti-siks leterz, oanli ait ar tru/ 
fikst, and permanent kwolitiz — th^,t iz, ar tru health 
tu ei and cer. 2. Ther ar Hherti-ait distinkt soundz 
in our spoaken langwej; [34 simpel soundz; 2 kon- 
sonant difHhongz, chjj] and 2 vouel dif^thongz, 2 , w;] 
and ther ar about IjUO distinkt simbolz (simpel and 
kompound) tu reprezent theez Hherti-ait soundz. In 
uther wurdz, ther ar 400 servants tu du the wurk 
ov Hherti-ait. 3. Ov the twenti«siks leterz^ fifteen 
hav akweird a habit ov heiding thcmsclvz. Thay 
ar riten and printed; biit the ecr haz no akount ov 
them ; siich ar w in wrong, and gh in right, 4. The 
vouel soundz ar printed in diferent wayz; a long o 
for ekzampel haz ^therteen printed simbolz tu repre- 
zent it. 5. Foartcen vouel soundz hav 190 printed 
simbolz atiicht tu thair servis. 6. The singel vouel e 
haz feiv diferent funkshonz ; it aut oanli tu hav wun. 
7. Ther ar at Icest 1,300 wiirdz in which the simbol and 
the sound ar at varians — in which the wurd iz not 
sounded az it iz printed. 8. Ov theez 1,300, 800 ar 
monosilabelz — the komonest wiirdz, and supoazd tu be 
eezier for children. 9. The hoal langwej ov kuntri 
children Iciz within theez wrardz ; and raeni agrikiiltiural 
laborerz go from the kradel tu the graiv with a stok ov 
ho moar than 500 wurdz.’^ 

The kwestion, then, that ml hav tu be anserd sooner 
or laiter iz this : — Kan this unsistematik sistem ov 
speling English be aloud tu go on for ever ? Iz everi 
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English cheild, az kompaird with uther children, tn be 
mulkted in^ tu or ^three yeerz ov hiz ieif in order tu 
lern it ? Ar the loer klasez tu go ’thru skool without 
leriiing tu reed and reit thair oan langwej intelijentli ? 
And iz the kuntri tu pay milionz everi yeer for iliis 
uter failiur ov nashonal ediukashon ? I du not 
beleev that such a stait ov ^thingz wil be aloud tu kon- 
tiniu for ever, partikiularli az a remedi iz at hand 
— a remedi that haz now [1894] been tested for fifti 
veerz, and that haz anserd ekstreemli wel. I meen Mr 
Pitman’z sistem ov fonetik reiting, az apleid tu English. 
I slial not enter heer intu eni miniut diskiisiion ov 
fonetiks, or re-open the kontroversi which haz arizen 
between the advokaits ov diferent sistemz ov fonetik 
reiting, Ov koars, ther ar diferent degreez ov ekselens 
in diferent sistemz ov fonetik speling ; biit even tlie 
wurst ov theez sistemz iz infinitli siuperior tu the 
tradishonal speling. 

I giv Mr ritmairz alfabct, which komprehendz the 
’therti-siks brand tipikal soundz ov the English langwej, 
and aseinz tu eech a definit sein. With theez Hhcrti- 
siks seinz, English kan be riten rashonali and red eezili ; 
and, whot iz raoast important, it haz been proovd bei an 
cksperiens ov meni yeerz, bei niumerus piiblikashonz, 
and bei praktikal eksperiments in teeching boa’th 
children and adults, that siich a sistem az Mr PitmaiPz 
iz perfektli praktikal. 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


The •phonetic letters in the first column are pronounced 
like the italic letters in the words that follow. The la^t 
column contains the names of the letters. 


CONSONANTS. 

Explodents, 


p 

P- 

,„ropQ„, 

..pee 

B 

b. 

...roAe .. 

..bee 

T 

t . 

....fa^e... 

...tee 

D 

d 

. . .farfe . . . 

..dee 

e 


,,,Gtch ... 

ebay 

J 

j • 

.,,edge.. 

-jay 

K 

k 

... IceA:,.. 

..kay 

G 

g • 

...lea^^ue-gay 


Continuants, 

F 

f.. 

...sa/e 

... cf 

V 

V.. 

..save.... 

..vee 

R 


, , .brca^/i 

. ith 

a 

d.. 

.brea^/te..thee 

s 

8.. 

..hm.... 

. css 

z 

Z . 

...his 

. .zee 

E 

J- 

...vicious 

...ish 

X 

3- 

...vision. 

Nasals. 

.zbee 

M 

111 

...seem.. 

.. cm 

N 

n...8een,.. 

....en 

TJ 



..ing 


Diphthongs: ei, 

as heard in hy. 


Liquids, 

L el 

li r....rare ar 

Coalescents, 

W w....t^et way 

Y y....yet yay 

Aspirate, 

H h...Aay....aitcli 

VOWELS. 
Lingual, 


A 

a. 


a 

B. 


E 

e. 


8 

e. 

ale,«ir..eh 

1 

i.. 

til it 


i' 

eel, fear., ce 



LalAal. 

O 

O. 

on, or.. .ot 

Q 

0. 

all aw 


y. 


er 

cr. 

....ope, ore., oh 

u 

u. 


X£ 

u. 

. .food, poor..oo 


iu. 

ai, oi. 


now, new, ay (yes), hoy. 
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[In the following pages the spelling will be stricOy phonetic, with thirteen 
new ] 'tterB, as in the preceding alphabet ] 

Nou ei asTt eni intelijent rjder h\{ dyz not iiijk dat 
eve#ig niu and strtnj iz, ipso facto, ridikiuhs and 
absurd, ^ wheder after a fiu dez^ praktis, hj or Jj wud 
not rjd and reit IggliJ, akordiij tu Mr Pitman'z sistem, 
vvid perfekt jz? Ov korrs it teks mcrr dan feiv minits tu 
master it, and mcrr dan feiv minits tu form an opinion 
ov its merits. Byt admitig jven dat pjpel ov a scrten 
tg Jud feind dis niu alfabet trj^belssm, wj msst not 
forget dat ner reform kan bj karid out wi(k)ut a 
jenerrjon or tq ov marterz ; and whot trq reformerz 
hav tu digk ov iz not demselvz, b^ft derz hg, k«m after 
dem — dcrz, in fakt, h\i ar nou grcrig ^rp tu inherit hjr- 
after, wheder de leik it or not, ol de gud and ol de jvil 
whig wj ggz tu Ijv tu dem. 

It meit bj sed, houevcr, dat Mr PitmarPz sistem, bjig 
enteirli *fernctik, iz tu radikal a reform, and dat meni 
and de w^^rst irregiularitiz in IggliJ spelig kud bj 
rem^vd widout gcrig kweit scr far. 3e prinsipel dat 
haf a lof iz beter dan ncr bred iz not widout s^iiu trgJ, 
and in meni krsez wj dat a polisi ov kompromeiz 
haz bjn prodyktiv ov veri gud rez^lts. B^t, on de ^der 
hand, dis haf-harted polisi haz often retarded a rjal and 
kompl^t reform ov ekzistig abiusez ; tind in de kes ov a 
reform ov spelig, ei olmcrst dout wheder de difik^^ltiz 
inhjrent in haf me 3 urz ar not az gret az de difiksltiz ov 
kariig a kompljt reform. If de w^^rld iz not redi for 
reform, let ^s wet. It sjmz far beter, and at ol events 
far mcrr onest, tu wet til it iz redi dan tu kari de rehk- 
tant w^rld wid yii a litel we, and den tu feind dat ol de 
impi^flsiv ferrs iz spent, and de greter part ov de abiusez 
establijt on fermer ground dan ever. 
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Mr Jones,' hii reprezents de konsilietori refoTttierz ov 
spelig, wud bj satisfeid wid a raoderet skyn ov spelig 
reform, in whig, bei obzervig analoji and folcriij presedent 
in olterig a komparativli smol number ov w^rdz, it wud 
bj posibcl tu simplifei orJografi tii a konsiderabel eks- 
tent widout apleiig eni niu prinsipel, or introdiusig nid 
leterz, and yet tu redius de teim and kbor in tjgig rjdig 
and spelig bei at Ijst wyn hef. It meit at ol events b| 
posibel tu setel de spelig ov dcrz tit or dr| louzand w^rdz 
whig at prezent ar speld diferentli bei diferent oJoritiz. 
tlis skjm, advoketed bei Mr Jones, iz sertenli veri 
klever ; and if it had a gang ov s^kses, ei meiself Jud 
konsider it a grrt step in advans. Mei onli dout iz 
wheder, in a km leik dis, a smol mejur ov reform wud 
bj karid mor jzili dan a kompljt reform. It iz diferent 
in Jerman, wht:r de disjz haz not spred so far. Hjr de 
Komiti apointed bei Government tu konsider de kwes- 
tion ov a reform ov spelig haz deklerd in ft:vor *ov som 
sog moderet prinsipelz az Mr Jones advokets for IggliJ. 
In IggliJ, hoiiever, de difikolti leiz in genjig eniiig ; and 
if de prinsipel ov eni genj iz wons admited, it wud rjali bj 
jzier, ei bcljv, tu begin de novo dan tu geiij somdig, and 
Ijv de rest ongi*njd. 

Let 08 nou sj hou Mr Pitman^z or eni similar sistem 
ov fonetik reitig liaz workt wher it haz bjn put tu de 
test. 

Mr William White reits : — Ei spjk from ekspjriens. 
Ei hav tot pi^r gildren in Glasgo tu rjd de Sermon on 
de Mount after a kors ov ekserseizez ekstendig aver na 
mar dan siks ourz.^^ 

ae folaig iz an ekstrakt from a leter riten som teim 

^ Popiular l^itke/oQ— A B^Tijon ov Spelig a Na/onal Nesesiti^ 

Bei E. Jones, B.A. London, Le7d. 
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agcr beMe let Mr William Colbourne, maiicjcr ov de 
Pori>et Baijk at St^rrminster, tu a frend ov biz, a sk\\l- 
master. Hj sez : — 

‘iMei litel Sidni, hii iz nou iSfiu mijmJs mcrr dan for 
yjrz old, ifFil rjd eni foi^etik buk widout de sleitest 
bezitejon ; de hardest nemz or de longest w^’rdz in de 
did or Niu Testament form no obstakel tn And 

hou log All yu ^iijk it tuk mj — for ei am hiz ti(]er— tu 
impart tu him dis pouer? Whci ssmdig les dan et ourz ! 
Yi^e beljv it or not az yq, leik, b^rt ei am konfidewt 
dat not mor dan dat amount ov teirn woz spent on him, 
and ddt woz in snagcz ov feiv minits at a teim, wheil tj 
woz getig redi. Ei no yn wil bj inkleind tu se, ‘ Q1 dat 
iz veri wel, b^t whot iz de yiis ov rjdig fonetik buks ? 
lij iz stil az far of, and me bj farder, from rjdig romanik 
buks/ Byt in dis yg, ar misteken. Tek an^der ekzam- 
poL Hiz nekst elder bryder, a boi ov siks yjrz, haz had 
a fonetik ediukejon so far. Whot iz de konsekwcns? 
Whei, rjdig in de ferst stej w^oz so deleitful and jzi a 
lig tu him, da|^|ij tot himself tu rjd romanikali, and it 
wud bj a difik^^lt mater tu feind w^n boi in twenti, ov 
a korespondig ej, dat kud rjd haf so wel az hj kan in 
eni buk. Agen, mei oldest boi haz riten mor fonetik 
Jorthand and loghand, perhaps, dan eni boi ov hiz ej 
(eleven yjrz) in de kigdom ; and |lowyn ei derse haz 
had les tu dg wid ddt abs^rditi ov absxrditiz, de spelig- 
-buk ! H j iz nou at a ferst-ret skgl in Wiltjjr, and in 
de hfif yjr presjdig Krismas, hj karid of de preiz for 
ordografi in a kontest wid boiz s^ng ov dem hiz sjniorz 
bei yjrz ! 

Bei de adopjon ov de fonetik alfabet, de difik^ltiz dat 
lei in.de we ov forenerz lernig IggliJ, olsor0ud bj dsn 
awe wid. 3e Rev. Nevvman Hall reits, met wid a 
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DeniJ jentelicpaTi de ^der de hit preizd <|6 IrjgliJ 
fonotipik Niu Testament. Tt had b|n ov ^ret yus tu 
him, and enebeld him tu rid \buks in de komon spelirj] 
widout an imtrMer, i|femiiyig de gretest obstakej in 
akweirig IggliJ, de monstrys aiiomaliz ov pro||^nsii;Jpn.^^ 
Ekzampelz leik djz go* a log w£. 

Mr A.^. Ellis, dan httm ncrwyn haz kbord mcrr 
devcrtedli%)r a reform ov spclig, az a ferst step in a 
reform ov najonal ediukejon, and hit haz himself elabor- 
ated several most injjniys sistcmz ov femetik reitig,%lvz 
ys de folcrig az de rezylts ov hiz praktikal ekspjriens : — 
% ^^Wid de fonetik sistem ov spelig, de Primer iz 
masterd widin drj mynis, at mast. SLe gildren den 
prosid tu praktis dis fonetik r^dig for sym teira, til ds 
kan rjd wid fliucnsi from de jeneral luk ov de ward^ 
and not from konsiderig de pouerz ov its leterz. Erj 
mynds mar, at mast, ar rekweird for dis stq. 

When dis poucr ov fliiient rjdig in #a^tik print iz 
akweird, buks in de ordineri print, siutifn tu dcr kapasi- 
tiz, ar tu bj put intu dc gildren^z hand|^and de ar tald 
tu rjd dem. Jg wyrd whig de fel tu ges iz tald dem 
iminjdietli ; byt it iz found dat gildren ar mastli ebel tu 
rjd de ordineri print widout eni fyrder instrykjon. cTe 
teim neseseri for kompljtig dis step me bj teken, at de 
loggest, az ti], mypJs, so dat de hal teira ov lernig tu 
rid in de ordineri print, on de Ridig Reform sistem, me 
})i rekond az feiv ourz a wik for et mynJs. 3e hal task 
haz, in mcni kesez, bpi akomplijt in Ifes teim, jven in 
niynds. On de yder hand, in wyn sknl wher it iz 
yiizd, eleven myiids ar okiupeid, az de master feindz it 
advantejys in yder respekts tu kip de piupil logger at 
fanetik ri^. Byt anli wyn our a de iz rekweird.^^ 
Mr Ellis yp az folaz : 
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Kerful eksperiments iu tigip gildren ov veriya ejcz 
and r4iW> and jven jlperz and kpiminal admits, hav 
establijt — 

1. aat piupilz ms bj tot tu rjd buks in fonetik print, 
slerB^l^^t Jiurli, in from ten tu forti ourz, and wil aten 

‘konsiderabel fliuensi after a fiu wjks^ praktis. 

2. aat when de piupilz hav atend fliuenaLin rjdiij 

from fcrnetik print, a veri fiu ourZ syfeiz tu giv dem de 
sem fliuensi in rjdig ordineri print. ^ 

^* 8. aat de herl teim neseseri for impartif) a nolej ov 
herd fonetik and ordineri rjdig dsz not eksjd ec iriNnla 
for qildren ov averej intelijens, betwjn ferr and feiv yjrz 
ov ej, tot in klas, at skill, not mor dan haf-an-onr tu an 
our iq dc ; and dat in dis teim an abiliti tu rjd iz akweird 
siupiri|q|r tu dat ynjuali atend in tiior frj teimz de period 
on de old plan; wheil de pronynsiejon ov de pinpil iz 
rayq impriivd, hiz interest in hiz stydi iz kept aleiv, and 
a lojikal trenig ov endiurig valiu iz given tu hiz ineind 
bei de habitiual analisis and sinjesis ov spoken soundz. 

4. 3at doz tot tu r|d in dis maner akweir de art ov 
ordineri spelig mor redili dan doz instrskted on de old 
medod.'^ 

Tu ol hii n^ Mr Alexander J, Ellis, dis evidens wil 
bj syfijent az tu de praktikal yiisfulnes ov de Fcrnetik 
sistem ov spelig. Tu doz hi^wij for mor evidens ei 
rekomend a paraflet bei Mr G. Withers, ^^3e IrigliJ 
Laggwej Speld az Pronounst,’^ 1874: and wnu bei Dr 
J. W. Martin, Gordian Not Kyt,^^ 1875, wher de 
wil feind de konk^rent testiraoni ov praktikal tjqerz in 
Iggland, Skotland, Eirland, and Amerika, ol agrpg dat, 
bof az a praktikal and a lojikal trenig, de Fonetik sis- 
tem haz priivd de gretest s^kses. 

aer remenz, derfor, dis wzrn objekjon onli, dat whot- 

VOL. HI. . T 
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emit pram ^ whotrm He tjmiu 
or de fmetik sistem me bi, it 0d sterli de^mke hi 
tonka! or etimolojikal karaktcr or de IggUf 
SypcTz it did ; whot den ? Se Refomefon iz sypgfzd 
tu hav destroid de historikal karakterov de IggHj 
and ddt sentimental gqvans iz stilfelt bei s?fw stiudents* 
ov ekljzgstikal antikwitiz. Bs t did hjgland, did ol de 
rjali progresiv nejonz ov Yiirerp, alou dis sentimental 
grjvans tu de praktikal and djoretikal advantejez 
ov Protestant Reform ? Lapgwej iz not med for skolarz 
and etimolojists : and if de hcrlrts ovl^glij etimolojists 
%er rjali tu bj swept awe bei de introdykjon ov a Spelip 
Reform, ei hop de wud h\ de ferst tu rejois in sakrifeiziij 
demselvz in so giid a koz. 

Byt iz it rjali de kes dat de historikal kontiniuiti ov 
de IpgliJ laijgwcj wud bj broken bei de adop/on ov fo- 
netik spelig, and dat de profejon ov de etimolojist wud 
bj gon for ever ? Ei se, No, mpt emiitikali, tu bod 
propozijonz. If de scions ov laggw ej baz pri^vd enidii), 
it haz priivd dat ol lapgwejez qenj akordiij tu lo, and 
wid kpnsiderabel y^niformiti. If, derfor, de reitip folod, 
pari passUy on de ^enjez in pron^jnsiejon, wliot iz kold 
de etimolojikal koiijysnes ov de spjkorz and de rjderz — 
ci spjk, ov kors, ov ediuketed p|pel onli — wud not ssfer 
in de Ijst. If wj reten dc fjlip ov an etimolojikal konckjou 
bctwpi gentlemanly and gentlemanlike , Jud Jiurli reten 
it wheder w| rcit gentlemanly or jentelmanli. If wj i^l dat 
think and thought, bring and brought, %uy and bought, 
freight and fraught, bclop tugeder, Jud wj Ql it les if wj 
rot dot, brot, hot, f rot ? If, in spjkip, doz hii no Latin 
reten de filip dat w^rdz endip in -ation korespond tu 
Latin w^yrda in -atio, wud de liiz de IJlip if de so de sera 
W3rdz speld wid efon? or Jven ‘^ejsn?'’ Dii de not rekog- 
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neiz Latin in -able (Latin 

abiUs)W'i£ de skolar h6x, at wyns, dat sy(3 wsrdz az 
barharom, anxiovs, circus, genius, ar ov Latin orifw 
wild hj hezitet if de last silabel in al ov dem wer vii'ni- 
formli riten “ys?” Nc, iz not de prezent spclig ov 
barbarous and anxious entcirli mislidir), bci Vonfovuniiii 
wsrdz endigin -osus, syg az famous (famosus) widwyrdz 
endig in -us, leik barbarous, anxious, ets. ? liekoz de 
Italianz reit filosofo, ar de les awer dan de IggliL bq, reit 
phlfosopher,anA de Freng, hq roit philosophe, dat dehav 
befor dem de Latin philosophus, de Grjk ipiK6iro<j>os ? If 
wj reit / in fancy, whei not in phantom ? if in frenzy 
and frantic, whei not in phrenology ? A laggwej whig 
tolerets vial for phial, njd not Jiver at filosofer. Everi 
ediuketed spjker ndz dat syg wyrdz az honour, ardour, 
colour, odour, labour, vigour, error, emperor, hav past 
from Latin tu Frcng, and from Freng tu IggliJ. Wud 
hj nd it les if ol wer speld aleik, syg az onor (onorabel), 
ardor, vigor (vigorous), labor (laborious), ov i\en “onyr, 
ardyr, vigsr?” 3e erld spelig ov emperor, doctor, 
governor, and error, woz emperour, doctour, governour, 
and errour. If djz kud bj genjd, whei not dc rest? 
Spenser haz neibor for neighbour, and it iz difikslt tu sc 
whot woz gend bei genjiij -bor intu -hour in syg pinrli 
Sakson wyrdz az neighbor, harbor. Ncr dout if wj sj 
lauqh riten wid gh at de end, daz hq nd Jerman ar at 
wyns remeinded ov its etimolojikal konek/on wid dc 
Jerman lachen ; bst wj /ud sqn nd de scm bci analoji, 
if wj found not onli ‘Mef,” byt “ kof” for cough (Jer. 
keuchen), “enyf” for enough (Jer. genug), ets. In 
“ draft,” fonetik spelig haz iijrli syplanted de so-kold 
histdrikal spelig draught ; in “ dwarf” (dwergh, thweorh) 
and in “ ruff” trough), oltugeder. 
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Whot pipel kol de etimolojikal konf^snes ov de spjkcr 
iz striktli a mater ov oratorikal sentiment ^nt^ and it 
wud remen njrli az strop az it iz non, whotever spelip 
b| adopted. Byt jven if it Jud syfer hjr and der, wjrot 
tu ber in meind dat, eksept for oratorikal pyrpoaez^ ddt 
konjysnes, konfeind az it iz tu a veri fiu ediuketed pipcl, * 
iz ov veri smol importans, ynles it haz ferst bjn korekted 
bei a strikt etimolojikal disiplin. Widout dat, it often 
dejenerets intu whot iz kold popiular etimoloji/^ and 
aktiuali tendz, in s^m kesez, tu vijiet de korekt spelip 
ov wyrdz. 

Ei hav frjkwentli dwelt on dis beferr, in order tu Jo 
hou, whot iz iiou kold de etimolojikal or historikal 
spelip ov wyrdz iz, in meni kcscz, yterli ^’netimolojikal 
and ynhistorikal. Wj spel to delighty and dys indius 
nicni pipel tu beljv dat dis wyrd iz ssmliou konektcd 
wid light (lux), or light (levis) ; wheraz de old spelip 
woz to delyt or to dclite (Tyndale), reprezentip de old 
Freng deleiter. On de yder hand wj feind for quite and 
smite, de old spelip quight, smight, whi <3 me bj old and 
historikal, byt iz deseidedli ynetimolojikal. 

Sovereign and foreign ar speld az if de wer konekted 
wid reign, regnum ; de trp, etiraoloji ov de former bjip 
superanus. Old Frenp sovrain, Old IpgliJ soveraine; 
wheil foreign iz de let Latin foraneus ; Old Frcng forain ; 
Old IpgliJ forein. And whei dp, w^ reit to feign ? Arp- 
bijop Trench IpgliJ Fast and Prezent/^ p. 238) 
dipks de g m feign iz elokwent tu de ei ; byt its elokwens 
iz misljdip. Feign iz not teken from Latin fingo, az litel 
az honour iz teken from Latin honor. Feign kymz from 
de Old Frenp faindre ; it woz in Old IpgliJ faynen and 
feynen, and it woz derfor a m[r etimolojikal fent tu insert 
de g ov de Latin fingo, and de Freng feignant. 3e Old 
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shammfast (Orm.), formdleik steiefasst (stedfast) 
iz nou shamefaced, az if it had symJig tu dii wid a 
bh Jig fes. Aghast, insted ov CTld IggliJ agast, iz s^p^zd 
tu*luk morr freitful bekoz it remeindz ov ghost, c£c 
YreiK^lanterne woz riten lant-hom, az if it had bjn m 
kold from de transparent Jjts ov horn dat enklcrzd de 
leit. ae s in island oz its orijin tu a mistaken beljf dat 
de wyrd iz konekted wid isle {insula), wluraz it iz de 
Agglo-Sakson edland (Jerman eiland), dat iz, woter•. 
-land. 3e spelig Hand woz stil kyrent in Shakspere^s 
teim. In aisle, tq., de s iz ^^netimolojikal, dcT it iz his- 
torikal, az havig bjn teken crver from de CFld Freng aisle, 
ais tendensi tu olter de spelig in order tu impart ^ 
a wyrd, at ol hazardz, an etimolojikal karakter, beginz 
jven in Latin, whcr postumus, a siuperlativ ov post, woz 
symteimz riten posthumus, az if^ when apleid tu a kt- 
-born sjfn, it woz dereivd from humus. In IggliJ> dis 
fols spelig iz retend in posthumous. Cena woz speld bei 
pjpel hit wonted tu Jo der nolej ov Grjk, coena, az if 
konekted wid Koivh, whig it iz not. 

B^t nou let ^s luk mcrr kerfuli intu de far mor 
important stetment, dat de IggliJ laggwej, if riten fo- 
netikali, wud rjali Iqz its historikal and etimolojikal 
karakter. die ferst kwestion iz, in whot sens kan de 
prezent spelig ov IggliJ bj kiold historikal? Wj hav 
onli tu go bak a veri Jort wc in order tu sj de modern 
upstart karakter ov whot iz kold historikal spelig. Wj 
nou reit pleasure, measure, and feather, b^t not veri log 
ago, in Spenser’s teim, djz wyrdz wer speld plesure, 
mesure, fether. Tyndale rot frute ; de i in fruit iz a m jr 
restorejon ov de Freng spelig. For debt, on de kontrari, 
wj feind, bst d^rj or for hyndrefl yjrz ago, dett, 3is iz 
moT historikal d^rfor dan debt, bekoz in Freiig, from 
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whig de w^rd woz borcrd, de b had disapjrd, and it woz 
a piurli etiraolojikal fansi tu restor it. Se p ||oz leik- 
weiz rj-iiitrodiust in doubt, b^t de p woz not restcrrd in 
to count (Prenq compter, Latin computare), wher p bad 
at Ijst de sem reit az b in doute. receipt rezii^mz de 

Latin p, b^^t deceit d^fz widout it. To deign kjps de g, 
to disdain d^z widout it. 3er iz an^der b whig liaz a 
serten historikal er in S 2 fm I^gliJ w^frdz, bi!rt whig woz 
orijinali piurli fonictik, and iz non simpli siuperfliuys. 
3e eld v/Tsri for member woz Urn. In ssg kompoundz 
az limAama, lim(b) -lame; limAeas^ lim(b) -less^ it woz im- 
posibel tu avoid de interkaJeJon ov a 6 in pronynsit^Jon. 
!]|^ dis maner de h krept in, and w| hav nou tu tjg dat 
in limb, crumb (crume), thumb (thuma) de b myst bj riten, 
bTjt not pronounst. Agcn, tung (Jer. zunge), yung ( Jer. 
jung), az speld bei Spenser, hav a far mor historikal 
aspekt dan tongue and young. 

If wj wijt tu reit historikali, wj ot tu reit salm insted 
ov psalm, for de inijal p, b|ii) lost in pron^rnsiejon, woz 
dropt in reitig at a veri erli teim (Agglcr-Sakson sealm) 
and woz rj-introdiust simpli tu pljz si^m ekljziastikal 
etimolojists ; olscr ytevew (Frcng neveu) insted ov nephew, 
whig iz beri ^fnetimolojikal and ?rnfcrnetik. 

In whot sens kan it bj kold historikal spelig if de 
old pliuralz ov mouse and louse, whig wer mys and lys, 
ar nou speld mice and lice ? 3e pliural ov goose iz not 
speld geece b^t geese, yet everibodi ndz hou tu pronouns 
it. 3e sem misteken atempt at an ok 83 onal fernetik 
spelig haz separated dice from die, and pence irom pens, 
ddt iz, penyes ; wheil in nurse, wher de spelig nurce 
wud hav bjn yqsfiil, az remeindig ss ov its tru etimon 
nourrice, de c haz bjn rjplest bei s, 

3er ar, in fakt, meni speligz whig wud bj at de sem 
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teim mcrr historikal and racrr fonetik. Whei reit 
when nctvmn pronounsez /iZZ/e, and when de old spclig 
woz Whei girdle, when de aid speliij ivoz girdel? 

3a scin riil apleiz tu njrli ol w^rdz end^ in le, syg az 
sickle^ ladle, apple, ets., wher de etimoloji iz kompljtli 
' obskiurd bei de prczent orJografi. Whei scent, b^t 
dissent, when jveii Milton stil rat sent? Whei ache, 
insted ov de Eekspjrian ake? Whei cat, b?ft kitten 
whei cow, b^rt kine ? Whei accede, precede, secede, b 3 t 
exceed, proceed, succeed? Whei indjd^ eksept tu West 
de prcjys teim ov qildren? 

And if it iz difik^lt tu ses^hot konstitiuts historikal 
speli^, it iz jkwali perpleksiy 4;u defein de rjal mjnig <11 
etirnolojikal spelig. For, whfiJr ar wj tu stop ? It wud 
bj konsiderd veri ynetimolojikal wer wj tu reit nee 
insted ov knee, now insted ov know, night insted ov 
knight ; yet nawyn komplenz about de los ov de inijal 
h, de reprezentativ ov an orijinal k, in loaf, A. S. hl^f 
(cf. K\ieayos), in rmg (A.S. hring) ; in lade, ladder, 
neck, ets. 

If wj ar tu reit etimolojikali, den whei not retyrn tu 
lover d, or hlaford, insted ov lord? tu nose-thrill, or 
nosethirle insted ov nostril ; tu swister insted ov sister ; 
whig wud not bj mar trybelsym dan sword, Wifmann 
Jiurli wud bj beter dan woman ; meadwife beter dan 
midwife ; godspel beter dan gospel, ortyard beter dan 
orchard, puisne beter dan puny, Frjkwentli de prezent 
rekogneizd spelig Inks etirnolojikal, byt it iz yterli 
ynelimolojikal. Righteous Inks leik an ajektiv in -eous, 
syg az plenteous, byt it iz rjali a Sakson wyrd, rightwis, 
dat iz rightwise, formd leik otherwise, ets. 

Could iz riten wid an I in analqji tu would, byt wheil 
de Z iz jystifeid in would from will, and should from 
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shall, wj feind de CFld IggliJ imperfekt ov can riten 
cuthe^ den couthc, coude. cLe I, derfor, iz neider fcrnetik 
nor etimolojik|.L agen, kan bj mcrr mislidig tu 

an etimolojisiFdan de prezent spelig ov whole and hule, 
Bcrd k^m from de sem scrrs, de GoJik hails, Sanskrit 
kalyas, injnig orijinali, fit, redi ; den sound, complete,’ 
whole. In Aggler-Sakson wj hav heel, hcrl ; and hat, 
belli, widout eni tres ov a w, eider befor or after. 3e 
Old IggliJ halsum, balsam, iz de Jerman hailsam. 
Whole, drrfor, iz a mjr mis-spelig, de w havig probabli 
bjn aded in analoji tu who, which, ets. From a piurli 
etimolojikal point ov viu^e w iz rogli left out befcrr A 
hou] for az Agglcr-Salfeon hwy bekem why, Agglo*- 
Sakson hwa Jud hav bek#n whow. 

If wj rjali atempted tu reit etimoldjikali, wj Jud hav 
tu reit bridegroom widout de r, bekoz groom iz a mjr 
korypjon ov guma, man, Agglo-Sakson bryd-guma, Wj 
Jud hav tu reit burst insted o\ purse, az in disburse. In 
fakt, it iz difik^flt tu se whrr wj Jud stop. 'Whei dq wj 
not reit metal insted ov mettle, worthship insted ov 
worship, chirurgeon insted ov surgeon, furhlong (dat iz, 
fsra log) insted ov furlong, feordhing (dat iz, fcrrl part) 
insted ov farthing ? If wj reit piuni puisne, wj meit az 
wel reit post natus, Wj meit spel koi, quietus-, pert, 
apertus ; presbyter; master, magister ; sekston, 

sacristan ; amz, eleemosyne, ets. If enibodi wil tel mj 
at whot det etimolojikal spelig iz tu begin, wheder at 
1,500 A.D., or at 1,000 a.i>., or at 500 a.d,, ei am wilig 
tu diskNs de kwestion. Til den, ei beg Ijv tu se dat eti- 
mulojikal spelig wud pie greter havok in IggliJ dan 
fcrnetik spelig, jven if wj wer tu dro a lein not mcrr dan 
feiv h^jndred yjrz agcr. 

3e t4 stroggest argiumcnts, derfor, agcnst fcrnetik 
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spe|jg, nemli, dat it wud destroi de historikal and eti- 
molojikal karaktcr ov de lapgwcj, ar, after ol, bxt 
veri parjali tri^. Hjr and der, no dont, de etimoloji and 
hiatori ov an w^rd meit bj obskiilrd bei fernetik 

spelig^ az if, for instans, wj rot ^^Yiircrp ’^ insted ov 
* Europe. Bst jven den analoji wud help and tjg daa 
hu no Grjk, ov hiim der ar not meni, dat “ Yiir in 
wxrdz az Europe^ Eury dicey reprezented de Gr^k fupws. 
cle r|al anser, houever, iz, dat nowxn kud oncstli kol de 
prezent sistem ov spelig eider historikal or etiniolojikal; 
and ei beljv, dat teken az a hcrl, de los okt‘ 3 ond be* 
konsistent fonetik spelig wu^ot bj gretcr dan de gt*n. 

An^yder objekjon ^yrjd fonctik spelig, nemli, 

dat wid it it wud b| imposibel tu distiggwij homouimz, 
m^st h\ met in de sem wt*. No dout it iz a serten ad- 
vantej if in reitig wj kan distiggwij riphij rite, write 
and wright, Bb't if, in de h^ri ov konversejon, der iz 
hardli ever a dout whig wxrd iz ment, Jiurli der wud bj 
myg les denjer in de slo proses ov rjdig a kontiniuys 
sentens. If veriss speligz ov de srm wj^rd ar ncsescri 
tu point out diferent mjnigz, wj Jud rekweir et speligz 
for box, tu signifei a gest, a Krismas gift, a hxntig sjt, 
a trj, a slap, tu sel round, sjts in a djater, and de frxnt 
sjt on a kog ; and dis prinsipel wud hav tu bj apleid tu 
abxv 400 wyrdz. Hxt wud ^^ndertek tu proveid ol djz 
vrriejonz ov de prezent yiiniforra spelig ov djz w^rdz ? 
And wj m^st not forget dat, after ol, in rjdig a prj wj 
ar seldom in dout wheder sole mjnz a fij, or de sole ov 
a fut, or iz ynzd az an ajektiv. If dcf’iz at eni teim eni 
rjal difik^lti, laggwej proveidz its on remedi. It eider 
drops sxg w^rdz az rite and sole, reph:sig dem bei cere- 
mony and only, or it yuzez a perifrastik eksprejon, s^g 
az de sol ov de fut, or de sol and cmli ground, ets. 
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a^s far ei hav treid tu anser de riali important ajgiu- 
ments whiij hav b^n brot forwerd agenst fcri>etik spelig. 
Ei hav dyn so wid spejal referens tu de poucrful remon- 
stransez ov Arqbijop Trench, and hiz most ebel 
pljdig in fevor ov de establijt sistera ov orlografi. Az 
a mjr skolar, ei fuli Jcr hiz fjligz, and ei sinsjrli admeir 
hiz elokweiit advokasi. Ei difer from him bekoz ei dit 
not iigk, az hj dyz, dat de los entdd bei fonctik spelig 
Hid bj so gret az wj imajin; or dat it wud bj ol on 
W^n seid. Beseidz, zrnles hj kan Jo hou a reform ov 
•peliij iz not onli for de prezent tu bj avoided, b^t oltu- 
geder tu bj rcnderd,^nn^^eri, ei konsidcr dat de signer 
it iz ttken in hand de febr. It sjmz tu mj dat de 
Arybijop luks on de introdskjon ov fonetik spelig az 
a mjr kro(^et ov a fiu skolarz, or az an atcmpt on de 
part ov s^m haf-ediuketed personz, wijig tu avoid de 
trybel ov Icrnig hou tu spel korektli. If dat wer so, ei 
kweit agrj wid him dat psblik opinion wud never asium 
sj)fijent fors for kariig der skjm. Byt der iz a motiv 
pouer beheiiid djz fonetik reformerz whig de Argbijop haz 
hardli tcken intu akount. Ei mjn de mizeri endiiird bei 
milionz ov gildrcn at ski^l, hit meit lern in wyn yjr, and 
wid rjal advantej tu demselvz, whot de nou rekweir for 
or feiv yjrz tu lern, and seldom syksjd in lernig after ol. 
If de cvidens ov syg men az Mr Ellis iz tu bj depended 
on, and ei bel[v hj iz wilig tu submit tu eni test, den 
Jiurli dc los ov sym historikal and etiraolojikal siivnirz 
wud we litel agenst dehapines ov milionz ov gildren, and 
dc stil heier hapines ov milionz ov Igglijmen and IggliJ- 
wimen, groig yp az de crz [heirs] tu ol de weld and 
strcgd ov IggliJ literatiur, or ynebel tu rjd jven der 
Beibel. Hjr it iz wher ei ventiur tu difer from de Arg- 
bijop, not az bjig sangwin az tu eni immjdiet sykses, . 
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hzt simpli az it a diuti tu help in a koz whig at 
prozent iz njcrst ^fnpopiular. Re jvil de mg bj put of for 
a log teim, partikiularli if de wet ov ssg men az Ar(^- 
bijop Trench iz Jrern intu de ^der skel. Bst >’nles lag- 
gwej sijez tu h\ laijgwej, and reitig sjsez tu bj reitig, de 
de wil Jiurli k^*m when pjs wil hav tu bj med betwjn de 
ti[. Jermani haz apointed a G^jvernment Komijon tu 
konsider whot iz tu b| d?fn wid Jerman spelig. In 
Amerika, tii, s^m Ijdig stetsmen sjm inkleind tu tek yp 
de reform ov spelig on najonal groundz. Iz der m 
stetsman in Iggland syfijentli pri^f agenst ridfkiul tu 
kol de atenjon ov Parliment tu whot iz a grerig najonal 
misfortiun ? 

Myg, houever, az ei difer from de Argbijop on djz 
groundz^ ei kanot byt depreket de ton in whiq hiz poii- 
erful opozijon haz b^n met bei meni ov de ypholderz ov 
fonetik spelig. Nc, ei myst gcr stil fyrder, and fragkli 
konfes dat tu wyn ov hiz argiuments ei feind it difikylt, 
at prezent, tu giv a satisfaktori anser. 

'' It iz a m^r asympjon/' de Argbijop remarks, '' dat 
ol men pronouns ol wyrdz aleik ; or dat whenever de 
kym tu spel a wyrd de wil ekzaktli agrj az tu whot de 
outlein ov its sound iz. Nou wj ar Jiiir men wil not dii 
dis, from de fakt dat, befor der woz eni fikst and setcld 
ordografi in our laggwej, when, derfor, everibodi woz 
merr or les a fonografer, sjkig tu reit doun de wyrd az 
it sounded tu Aim,— for h\ had ncr yder lo tu geid him, 
— de veriejonz ov spelig ar infinit. 1%k, for instans, de 
wyrd sudden, whig dyz not sjm tu promis eni gret skerp 
for vareieti. Ei hav meiself met wid dis wyrd spcld in 
no* les dan fcrrtjn wez amyg our erli reiterz. Ageii, in 
hou meni wez woz Raleigh’s nem speld, or Shakspere’s ? 
ae sem iz evident from de spelig ov ynediuketed personz 
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in our cm de. 3e hav ncr i&der nil b^t de sound tu geid 
dem. Hou iz it dat ds dii not ol spel aleik — English 
Past and Present, p. 203. 

Leik mcrst men hii pljd wid der hart az wel az^wid 
der hed, de Argbijop haz hjr crverlukt vryn obvi^s anser 
tu hiz kwestion. 3e dn not spel aleik bekoz de hav 
b|n brot ?fp wid a sistcm ov spelig in whig de sem sound 
kan hi reprezeutcd in ten diferent wez^ and in whig 
hardli eni wyn leter iz restrikted tu wyn fcrnetik pouer 
cmli. If gildren wer brot yp wid an alfabet in whig jg 
leter had byt wyn sound, and in whig de sem sound woz 
olwez reprezented bei de sem sein — and dis iz de veri 
esens ov fonetik reitig — den it wud bj slmpli imposibel 
dat de Jud drjm ov reitig sudden in fortjn, or Woburn 
in 140, diferent wez. 

Byt for ol ddt der iz sym tniJ in de Argbijop’s re- 
mark; and if w| komper de diferent wez in whig de 
advokcts ov fcrnetik spelig — men leik Pitman, Bell, 
Ellis, Withers, Jones — reit de sem ^yrdz, jven when 
yixzig de sem fcrnetik alfabet, w{ Jal sj dat de difikylti 
pointed out bei de Argbijop iz a r|al wyn. Everiwyn 
nd’z hou diferentli de sem wyrdz olwez hav bjn and stil 
ar pronounst in diferent parts ov Iggland. And it iz 
not cmli in tounz and kountiz dat djz pekiuliaritiz pre- 
vel ; der ar serten wyrdz whig wyn famili pronounsez 
diferentli from anyder ; and der ar beseidz de stydid and 
ynstydid pekiu\iaritiz ov individiual spikerz. Tu kon- 
vins pjpel dat wy|i pronynsiejon iz reit and de yder rog, 
simz yterli hcrp!^. Ei hav herd a heili kyltiveted man 
defendig hiz dropig de h at de beginig ov serten wyrdz, 
bei de ynanscrabel argiument dat in de pies wher hj 
woz brot yp, ncrwyn pronounst djz ini Jal A’z. Whot 
Skogman wud admit dat hiz pronynsiejon woz folti? 
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Whot Eirijman wud submit tu Iqz rv spelir) past in 
Lyndon? And whot renderz arg^iument on eni neisetiz 
ov pronynsiejon stil merr difikylt dat boJ de jr and de 
tyg mcrst treqerys witnesez. Ei hav herd Amerikanz 
racnti^n®in gud^ernest dat dcr woz myg les ov nezal twap 
ifn Amerika dan in Iggland. Pjpel ar not awer hou (h 
pronouns, and hou diferentli dc pronouns wyn and de 
s^m wyrd. Az a forener ei hav had ainpel oportiunitiz 
for obzervejon on dis point. Sym frcnclz wud tel 
m}, for instans, dat world woz pronounst Icik whirl^d^ 
father leik farther, nor (befar konsonants) leik gnaw, 
bud leik bird, hurst leik bust, for leik fur, birth leik 
berth ; dat de vouelz had de sem sound in where and 
were, in God and gaudy ; wheil yderz ajiurd mi dat 
ncrwyn byt a forener kud Jigk scr. And de wyrst iz, dat 
jveu de sem person dyz not olwez pronouns de sem wyrd 
in ekzaktli de sem raancr. Konstantli, Avhen ei askt a 
frend tu repjt a wyrd whig hj had jyst pronounst, hj 
wud pronouns it agen, byt wid a sleit diferens. 3e mjr 
fakt ov hiz treiip tu pronouns wel wud giv tu liiz pro- 
nynsiejon a konjys and emfatik karakter. 3[c prepozijon 
o/iz 'pronounst bei most pipel ov, byt if kros-ekzamind, 
mcni wil se dat de pronouns ov, byt de o not ekzaktli 
leik off. 

ae konfiu 30 n bekymz gretest when it iz atempted tu 
eideritifci de pronynsiejon, se ov a vouel in Jerman wi|; 
a vouel in IpgliJ. No* tvt Igglijmcn and no* t^ Jermanz 
simd tu bj ebel tu agrj on whot de h^ wid der jrz, or 
whot de sed wid der tygz ; and de rezylt in de end iz, dat 
no vouel in Jerman woz rjali de sem az eni yder vouel 
in IggliJ. Tu tek wto or tix instansez from Mr Ellises 
Ki tu. Palioteip (Paloeotype), ei kan h^r ncr diferens be- 
twjn de a in Italia^ mano, IggHJ father, and Jerman 
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mahnen, ^nlcs ei restrikt inei obzervejonz tu de iirterans 
ov serten iiidividiualz ; wheraz ei dii hjr a \eri deseided, 
and jenerali adopted, diferens betwjn de vouelz in Jer- 
tnan bocke and Freng jeune. Mr Ellis, on de» stm 
difikylti, rerndrks, BelPs pron^^nsiejon, in meni 

instansez, diferz from dat whig ei am ak^stomd tu giv, 
espejali in foren w?frdz. Bod ov ys me h\ rop.^^ Mr 
Sweet remarks, pej 10, Mr Ellis insists stroijli on de 
monofdo^gal karakter ov hiz on e’z and o^z. Fi h|r 
biz € {may), and o {no) az distipkt difdogz, not onli in 
hiz IpgliJ pron^fnsiejon, b^t olso in hiz pron^'nsiejon 
ov Frenq, Jerman, and Latin.^^ If fonetik rcitiij ment 
dis miniut fotografi ov spoken soundz, in whig Mes. Bell 
and Ellis cksel ; if eni atempt had ever bjn med tu emploi 
dis her-splitig majjncri for a praktikal reform ov IggliJ 
spelig, de objekjonz rezd bei ArcjbiJop Trench wud bj 
kweit ^nanserabel. cicr wud bj fifti diferent wez ov 
spelig IggliJ, and de konfiujon wud bj greyer dan it iz 
noil. Not ivcn Mr BelFz derti-siks ^ategoriz ov vouel 
sound wud bj s^fijent tu rendej- everi pekiuliariti ov vouel 
kwoliti, pig, and kwontiti, wid perfekt akiurasi. (Sj 
H. Sweet, Ilistori ov IggliJ Soundz,^^ pp. 58,< 68.) 
Byt dis woz never intended, and wheil konijdig myg tu 
de Arqbijop’s argiuments, ei myst not konsjd tu myg. 

Whot ei leik in Mr Pitman^z sistfem ov spelig iz ck- 
aaktli whot ei no haz bjn found folt wid bei yderz, nemli, 
dat hj dsfz not ijtempt tu refein t\i m^'g, and tu ekspres 
in rcitig doz en(^).es Jedz ov proiisnsiejon, whig me bj ov 
de gretest interest tu de stiudent ov akoustiks, or ov 
fonetiks, az apleid tu de st^di ov livig deialektg^ b^t 
whig, for praktikal az wel az for seientifik filolojikal 
p^frposez, m!fst bj entcirli ignord. Reitig woz 'never 
intended tu fotograf spoken laggwi^z : it woz ment tu 
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indikct, not tu pent, soundz. If Voltaire sez, L’ecri- 
ture c’est Igi peinture de la voix/^ hj iz reit ; b^t when 
hj goz on tu fte, *^plus elle est ressemblante, meilleur 
elle.cst/^ ei am not serten dat, az in a piktiur ov a land- 
skep, sff in a piktiur ov de vois, pri-Raftleit miniutncs 
Yne not destroi de vcri objekt ov de piktiur. Laijgwcj 
d^z in brod k^lorz, and reitiij ot tu folcr de ekzampelov 
larjgwej, whig dcr it alouz an endles varcieti ov pron^n- 
sirjon, restrikts itself for its on p>rpos, for do pxrpos ov 
ekspresig dot in ol its modifikejonz, tu a veri limited 
n>mber cv tipikal vouelz and konsonants. Out ov de 
larj n?^mber ov soundz, for instans, whi^ hav bjn kata- 
logd from de veri^s IijgliJ deialekts, dcrz onli kan b][ 
rekogncizd az konstitiuent elements ov de lapgwcj whi^ 
in, and bei, dcr diferens from jg ^^derkonv^ a diferensov 
mjniij. Ov s^g pregnant and dot-konvcii] vouelz, IpgliJ 
pozesez ncr mar dan twelv. Whotever de meinor Jrdz 
ov vouel soundz in IggliJ deialekts me bj, de di[ not en- 
rig de lapgvvej, az s^rg, dat iz, de du not enebel de spjker 
tu konve mar miniiit Jedz ov lot dan de twelv tipikal 
siij^el vouelz. Beseidz, der jenerali iz whot de Freng 
meivkol a fanetik solidariti in jgdeialekt. If w^n vouel 
genjez, de lyderz ar apt tu fola, and de men objekt ov 
laggwej remenz de sem druout, nemli, tu prevent W5'n 
w^rrd from rarnig intu anyder, and yet tu absten from tq, 
miniut fanetik distigkjonz, whig an ordineri jr meit feind 
it difikylt tu grasp. 3is prinsipel ov fanetik solidariti 
iz ov gret importans, not anli in eksplenig de gradiual 
genjez ov vouelz, byt olsa syg jeneral genjez ov konso- 
nants az wj s|, for instans, in de Jerman Lautverschiebung. 
Az sqn az wyn pies iz left vekant, der iz prejur tu fil it, 
or sa-myg ov it az iz left vekant, byt na mar. 

3er ar, in fakt, || brangez, or at ol events, tq kweit 
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distigkt praktlkal aplikejonz ov &e seiens ov Fcraetiks, 
whig, for wont ov betei* nemz, ei designtjt az filQlojikal 
and 4sialektikaL a^r iz whot me bj k©ld a filoldjikal 
stVdi ov Fcrnetiks, whig iz an esenjal part ov &e S^eufi 
ov Iia;pgwej, and haz for its objekt tu giv a kljr fjdja ov 
de alfijbet, not az riten, byt az spoken. It tr|ts ov de 
matjrialz out ov whig, de instruments wid whig, and jjde 
proses bei whig, vouelz and konsonants ar formd ; aiitF 
after eksplenig hou serten leterz agrj, ahcl difer, der 
matjrial; in de instruments wijl whig, and de proses bei 
whig, de ar prodiust; it enebelz ^s tu understand d4 
kozez and rez^flts ov whot iz kold Pernetik 6enj. In 
meni respekts de most instr^ktiv trjtmcnt ov de jeneral 
litjbri ov Ponetiks iz tu b| found in de Pr&ti^S-khyas ; 
partikiularli in de oldest (400 b.k.), ddt atagt tu de Rig 
Veda,‘ 3o de ii^rmber ov posibel soundz me sjm infinit, 
de number ov rjal soundz yi^zd in Sanskrit ej^r eni isAer 
given laggwej for de pyrpos ov ekspresig diferent^ledz 
ov ni|nig, iz veri limited. It iz wid djz brod kategoriz 
ov sound alon dat de Prdti^dkhyas d}l ; and it iz for a 
proper ^rnderstandig ov djz de Seiens ov Laggwej haz 
tu inkliud widin its s^r a kerful st^di ov Fonetiks.lf 
3e deialektikal stsfdi ov Fonetiks haz laijer objckts. 
It wijez tu ekzost ol posibel soundz whig kan pro- 
d ust bei de vokal organz, litel konsernd az tu wheder 
djz soundz okyr in eni rjal laggwej or not. It iz 
partikiularli yi^i^ul for de pyrpos ov pentig, wid de ut- 
most akiurasi, de^ktiual prouynsiejon ov individiualz, 
and ov fiksig de ftntest Jedz ov deialektik vareieti. 3e 

' *^Bi^f-Veda-PrAtl5Akliya, Baa SUeate Lebrbucb der Vediacben Phonetik, 
ffantkrit Text mit Ubersetzunif und Anmerkungen, berauagt^eben,*' ron F. 
Max Muller, Leipzig, 1869. 
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mcTst miarvelys aqifment in dis branq ov^a^leid fcmetiks 
me hi gjii in Mr. BelPs Vizibfel Spig.^* 

ajE tq. brangea ov fcrnetik sei?ns, houever^^fad h\ kept 
kejjfuli distiijkt. Az de foandejon ov a praktikal alfafeet, 
leij^w^ia az de oali scf fdundejon for de Seieiisov La|jgwej, 

• w| wont filoloj^lal or djoretik Ponetiks. WJ wont an 
ynderstjandig o)i|iftoz jeneral primipclz and doz l>rod 
kategoriz ov sound whig l^r trjted in de Pr&ti^ftkhyas ; 
wj dq not wont em||ov de niiniut deialektik distigkjonz, 
wl\iq hav fcr gramfilkal p^rpos, and ar dcrfor outseid de 
pel ov grainatikal seiens. Tq miniut distigkjon pro- 
diilsez konfiujon, and wher it kan b| avoided, widout a 
sakrifeiz ov akiurasi, it ot tu bj avoided. Wher vegnes 
ekzists in rialiti, and wher netiur alouz a brod marjimm 
eider seid, it wud b|J^og tu ignor dat latitiud. Akiurasi 
itself wud li|r bek^fm inakiurasi. 

Byt when wj wont tu ekzost ol posibel Jedz ov sound, 
wlien wj wont tu fatograf de pekiiiliaritiz ov serten 
deialekts, or me3ur de djviejonz in de pron^nsi^n ov 
individiualz bei de most miniut degqz, wj den mm avel 
oiirselvz ov ddt ekskwizit artistik maj[neri konstrykted 
boijJVlr. Bell, and handeld wid scr skil bei Mr A. J. 
Ellis, dcr fin ernli wil bj ebel tu yqz it wid rjal s^^kses. 

Syn^pjpel sjm tu imajin dat de pouer ov distiggwijig 
miniut diferensez ov soundz iz a natiurai gift, and kanot 
bj ak weird. It me bj so in kweit eksepjonal kesez, byt 
ei no az a fakt dat a ^eild dat had, az pipel se, no \r foH 
miuzik, and kud not sig God Sev de Kwin,^^ gradiuali 
akweird de pouer ov distiggwijig di ordineri nots, and 
ov sigig a tiun. Spjkig from mei cm ekspjriens, ei Jud 
SE dat a gud |r kymz bei inheritans, for, az log az ei kan 
remepaber, a fols not, or, az wj yqst tu kol it, an impiur 
(unrein) nert, woz ,|u m| fizikali penful. 

• VOL. III. , U 
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Byt dis apleiz tu miuzik onli, and it iz bei ncr mjnz 
j' 3 nerali tru, dat pipel hn hav a gud miuzikal jr, hav 
olser a gud jr for lapgwej. Ei hav ndn pjpel kwcit 
ynmiuzikal, pozest ov a veri gud jr for lapgwcj, and 
vice m^rsd. 3 e tix natiural gifts, dtrfor, if natiural gifts 
de ar, ov distijggwijir} miniut degrjz ov^iig and kwonti . 
ov sound dix not sjm tu bj de st-m. '||p:e rjal difikylti, 
houever, wliiq mt-ks itself feUj in diskyslg miniut Jedz o% 
sound, areizez from de insyfijensi o^ur nermenkletiur, 
from de olmost irrezistibel infliuens of imajint>|on, and in ^ 
de end, from de wont ov a fcriiomctcr. A gud miuzijan 
kan disti^gwij betwjn C farp and D flat, a gud fonctijan 
betwjn a *‘lGf-bak-narer^^ and a ^^cr-inikst-narer^^ voucl. 
B#de kanot olwez translet dt^r sentiments intu definit 
lapgwcj, and if trei bei aktiual e^speriment tu imitft 
djz tix soiindz ov vouelz, de irnperfekjoriz ov de jr and 
tyr), ber^ in de spjker and de lisener, frjkwentli render 
qI atempts at a iniutiual yuderstandiij imposibel. AVj 
Jal ndter areiv at seientifik presi3on til \v| hav a fernom- 
eter mr kwoliti ov sound, nor dix ei sj whei syq an 
instrument Jud bj imposibel. Ei wel remember Wheat- 
stone telir) mi, dat h\ wud yndertek tu rjppodius bei r$^ixz 
ov an instrument everi Jed ov vouel in eni la^gwcj ov de 
wyrld, and ei Jud dii)k dat Willis's and Helmholtz's 
eksperiments wud syplei de elements from whig s'^g a 
fernometer mcit bj konstitiuted. Az siin az wj kan 
?^e3ur, defein, and riprodius, at ple3ur, whot at prezent 
wj kan cruli deskreib in aproksimet termz, de seiens o\ 
fornctiks wil bekxm most fnitfiil, and asiurn its lejitimet 
pics az a sltie qud non tu de stiudent ov lapgvvej. 

Ei hav s^mteiraz bin blcmd for havii) insisted on 
Fcrnctiks bpp rekogneizd az de foundejon ov de Seieiis 
ov Lapgwej. Prof. Bcnfcy and yder skolarz protested 
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agenst de ^apter ei hav deverted tu Fonetiks in de 
Sekond Siriz ov mei ^^Lektiurz/^ az an ^nnosescri 
iiiovejon, and dorz protests liav belvTsm stil stronger ov 
ht^ Bit lijr, til, wj myst distiggwij bctwju tii ^Igz. 
Pilolojjkal OP Jeneral Fanctiks, ar, ei hold az strogii az 
•ever, an integral part ov de Selcns ov Lapgwej ; Dcialek- 
tik Foiictiks int; b| yiisful hjr and (hv, bit dc Jud bpkept 
widin der proper sfjr; ^derweiz, ei admit az rcdili az 
enivvyn els, de obskiur rader dan rcA^jl de brad and 
“^asiv kylorz ov iound whicj laygwcj yiizcz for its 
ordineri wyrk. 

If wj rcflekt a litel, wj Jal sj dat de filolojikal kon- 
sepjori ov a vouel iz symtip totali diferent from its 
piiirli akoustik or deialcktik konscpjon. 3.e former iz 
(jifli konsernd wid d^tjr ov posibel veriejon, and de later 
wid de piurli fenomcnal individiualiti ov je, von cl. Tu 
de filolojist, de drj vouelz in Septimus, for instans, whot- 
evcr dt:r ekzakt prouiiisiejonz me bav bjn at diferent 
teimz, and in diferent provinsez ov de Roman Empeir, 
ar potenjali win and de sem. Wj luk on Septimus and 
(BSo/uot az on Sanskrit saptamas, and onli bei noig dat 
e, i, and u iu septimus ar ol reprezentativz ov a Jort a, 
or dat optimus standz for de mor enjent optumus and 
opiomos, dp wj tek iu at wjrn glans de liol histori and 
posibel veriejon ov d[z vouelz in diferent lapgwejez and 
deialekts. i^ven wher a vouel disap[rz komplitli, az in 
gigno for gigeno, in 'kUtv for irtirerw, de mental ei ov de 
filolojist disernz and wez whot no jr kan hjr. vAnd whcil 
in d^z kesez de etimolojist, disregardip de klirest varcieti 
ov proiii’nsiejon, trjts si'p vouelz az a, e, i, o, u az wyn 
and de sera, in ^derz wlier tp, vouelz sjm tu hav ckzaktli 
de saw sound tu de deialektijaii, de filolojist on liiz part 
persivz diferensez ov de gretest importans. 3c i in 
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fides and cliens me hav de sem sound az de i in ffi^no or 
Sfiptimmy de u ov Im me not difer from de w in opiumus 
or lubens, b^t der intrinsik valiu^ der kepabilitiz ov grerd 
and (leke, ar tcrtali diferent in Wj Jal never bj i^bel 
tu spjk wid enidip leik rjal seientifik akiurasi ov ^e pro- 
nynsiejon ov enjent laygwejez, b^t jven if wj Ink tu der • 
riten apjrans crnli, wj sj agen and agen hou vouelz, riten 
alcik, ar historikali tcrtali distigkt. Grimm introdiust 
de distigkjon betwjn di and at, betwjn aw and au, not 
bekoz it iz bei eni mjnz serten dat de pronynsiejon ov*^ 
djz difdogz verid, b^t bekoz hj wijt tu indiket dat de 
antesjdents ov di and du wer diferent from derz ov at 
and au. In Godik fathu, (Sk. pa^u, pecu,) at iz a 
Joftend tu i, and broken befor h tu a/; in Godik i?ai/ 
(Sk. veda, olda), at iz radikal i i^|«egdend tu di. In 
Godik dauhtar (Sk. duhitar, BvydrTjp), au iz radikal u 
broken tu au\ in auhna, ^ven (Sk. a^na, lnu6^lHt^o:^aKyo) , 
de au iz a darkend tu u, and broken tu du; wheil in 
Godik bdug {v^<pivya), du iz orijinal u streglend tu du. 
When wj hjr ^ and 6 in Godik, wj sj d, jxst az wj sj 
Dorik d belieind Eionik t». When wj hjr c in cams, wj 
sj Sanskrit s ; when wj hjr c in cruor, wj sj Sanskrit k. 
When wj hjr y in yh^s, wj sj Brian g; when wj hjr y in 
ipKiyta, wj sj Brian z. 

cljz fin ilystrejonz wil eksplen, ei hop, de esenjal 
diferens in de aplikejon ov fonctiks tu filoloji and 
deialektoloji, and wil Jo dat in de former our bryj 
myst ov nescsiti bj brod, wheil in de later it m^st bj 
fein. It iz bei miksig yp tij separet leinz ov reserq, j^ 
heili important in itself, dat so konfiu^on haz ov 
kt bjn oki‘ 3 ond, 3e valiu ov piurli fonetik obzervpjonz 
Jud on no akount bj ?rnderreted ; byt it iz neseseri, for 
dat veri rjzon, dat deialektikal az wel az filolojikal 
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feriietika Jud bj koiifeiiid tu der prop^^r sfjr. Se filolopst 
haz Hi lern from de fcrnetijan, b?jt hj Jud never 
forget dat lijr, az elswlier, whot iz brod and tipikal iz az 
important and az seientiiikali akiuret az whot iz miniut 
^ and sJJeJal. 

Whot iz brod and tipikal iz often mfrr akiuret [veu 
dan whot iz miniut and spejal. It rneit bj posibel, for 
instans, bci a fotografik proses, tu reprezent de ekzakt 
• pozijon ov de t^^g and de inseid wolz ov de moud wlieil 
w][ pronouns de Italian vouel /. B^t it wud bj de grrtcst 
mistfc-k tu sypcrz dat dis imcj givz de anli wr in whi(; 
dat vouel iz, and kan bj, pronounst. 3cr jq individiual 
me hav hiz crn we ov plesig de t^g in pronoiinsig /, w j 
hav ernli tu trei ekspcriment in order tu konvins 
ourselvz dat, wid S5m efort, wj me veri dat pozijon in 
mcni wez and yet prodius de sound ov When, derfor, 
in mci Lektiurz on de Seiens ov Laggwej/^ ei gev 
piktiurz ov de pozijonz ov de vokal organz rekweird for 
pronounsig de tipikal leterz ov de alfabet, ci tuk gret 
ker tu raek dem tipikal, dat iz, tu Ijv dem r^f skegez 
rader dan miniut fatografs. Ei kanot bcter ekspres whot 
ei fjl on dis point dan bei kwotig de wvrdz ov Hjeckcl : — 

‘‘For didaktik p>rposez, sirapel skjmatik figiurz ar 
far mcrr yi^sful dan piktiurz prczervig de grrtest Mfulncs 
tu nrtiur and karid out wid de gretest akiurasi.'"^ (“ Zicle 
uud Wege,^^ p. 37.) 

Tu ret>^rn, after dis digrcjoii, tu Mr Pitmardz alfabet, 
ei repjt dat it komendz itself tu mei meirid bci whot 
Tfderz kol its inakiurasi. It Jcrz its rjal and praktikai 
wizdom bei not atemptig tu fiks cni distigkjonz wliit; 
ar not absoliutli neseseri. If, for instans, wj tt.k d(j 
g'jt’^Tal teniuis, wj feind dat IggliJ rckogneizcz w'iin k 
ernli, older its proii's'iisirjon veriz konsiderabli. It iz 
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ikordig ta de road whig him it, az enibodi ms h|r,'ne 
ai, if hi prono^insez, in sskscjon, kot, kyl, kar, kltt, kit. 
Bst az lyglif dsz not ynz djz diferent kz for de pyrpos’ 
ov distiggwi/ig wsrdz or gramatikal formz, wsn brad 
kateg-ori crnli ov voJsles gytyral geks hnz tu hj aclmited 
in reitii] IggHf- In de Semitik laggwejez de kts 
diferent; not crnli ar kaf and iof diferent in sound, bjt 
dis diferens iz yuzd tu distiggwij diferent mjnii^z. 

Or if wj tek de vouel a in its orijinal, piur pron^nsir- 
fou, leik Italian a, wj kan jzili pers jv dat it haz diferent 
k^-lorz in diferent kountiz ov Iggland. Yet in reitip it 
me bj, tr|ted az wyn, bekoz it haz b^t w^rn and de sem 
gramatikal intenjon, and dyz not konve a niu mjnip til 
it eksjdz its weidest limits. Gud sp[kerz in Ipglaiul 
pronouns de a in leik de piur Italian a ; wid 
yderz it bek^mz brod^ wid ydcrz din. B^t da it me dss 
osilet konsiderabli, it m^st not enkray on de provins ov 
e, whig wud geuj its m|nig tu lest ; nor on de provins ov 
0 , whig wud gnij it tu lost ; nor on de provins ov u, whig 
wud genj it tu lust. 

3e difikylti, drrfor, whig Argbijop Trench haz pointed 
out iz rjali restrikted tu daz kesez wher de pronynsiejon 
ov vouelz — for it iz wid vouelz gjfii dat w| ar trsbcld — 
veriz m m?fg az tu overstep de brodest limits ov w^jn ov 
de rekogiieizd kategoriz ov sound, and tu enkrag on 
.aiiyder. If wj tek de wyrd fast ^ whig iz pronouiist veri 
diferentli jven bei ediuketed pjpeh der wud bj na nesesiti 
for indiketip in reiti^ de diferent Jedz ov pron^nsiejon 
whig lei betwjn de sound ov de Jort Italian a and de log 
a herd in father. B^t when de a in fast iz pronounst . 
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leik de a \\\ fat ^ den de nesesiti ov a niu grafik ekspcrnent 
wud areiz,*aiid Argbljop Trench wucl b|%eit in twiting 
fcrnctik reformerz wid saijkjonig tij spellgz for de stm 
w»rd. 

Ei*kud menjon de nemz ov drj bijops, ^^^n ov hem 
pronounst de vouel in God leik God, an^^dcr leik rod, a 
Jerd leik f/ad, 3e last jiron^nsirjon wud probabli bj 
kondemd bci everibodi, b^t de ^fder tix wud remen, 
siujkjond bei de heiest oJoriti, and derfoi reterid in 
fonetik reitig. 

Scr far, den, ci admit dat Ar(;biJop Trench liaz poir ted 
out a I'lid difik'slti mlqreut in fonetik rcitig; b>*t wliot 
iz diit WMi clifik^lti komperd wid vie difik^ltiz ov de 
jirczent sistem ov IggliJ speliij? It wud not bj onost 
tu trei tu eved hiz garj, bei seig dat der iz b>'t wibn 
pron^^iisiejoii rekogneizd bci dc yiizej ov edluketcd pipcl. 
cl at iz not so, and derz lai ncJbest de beioloji ov laggwej, 
lid dat it kanot bj sa. 3e veri leif ov laggwej konsists 
in a konstant frikjon betwjn de scntri petal fors ov 
kjfstom and de scntrifiugal fors ov individiual frjdom. 
Agenst dat difik^lti derfor der h no* reinedi. (Jnli hjr 
ageii de Arc;biJop sjraz tu liav overlukt de fakt dat de 
ditikilti bclogz tu de prezent sistem ov spelig njrli az 
az tu de fonetik sistem. 3er iz b^t w»n rekogneizd 
we ov spelig, b^ft everibodi pronounsez akordig tu hiz 
on idiosinkrasiz. It wud b| de sem wid fonetik spelig. 
Wsn prolix nsiejon, de best rekogneizd, wud hav tu l)j 
adopted az a standard in fonetik reitig, Ijvig tu everi 
Igglijman hiz frjdom tu pronouns az sjnief gud tu him. 
Wj Jud li^z n^Jig ov whot wj nou pozes, and cjI dc 
advantejez ov fonetik reitig wud rcnuii ^^nimpt rd. 3e 
rjal stet ov de krs iz, derfor, dis — Nowsri defendz de 
prezent sistem ov spelig ; evcriwsn admits de sjri'ss 
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injuri whi^ it iififlikts on najonal ediukejon. Everibodi 
admits de prilkikal advantejez ov femetik «pelig, b5t 
after dat, ol ekskkm dat a reform ov spelig, wheder 
parjal or komplit, iz imposibel. Wheder it iz imposihel 
or not, ei gladli Ijv tu men ov de w!jrld tu deseid-. Az 
a skolar, az a stiiident ov de histori ov lapgwej, ei simpli 
mentsn dat in everi riten laygwej a reform ov spelig iz^ 
siiner or kter, inevitabel. Ncr dout de jvil mi> bj 
put of. Ei hav litel dout dat it wil bj put of for meni^ 
jenerejonz, and dat a rjal reform wil probabli not bj 
karid eksept koiikyrentli wid a veioleiit scrjal konv^ljon. 
O'nli let de kwestion bj argiud frrli. Let fakts hav s%*m 
wet, and let it not bj syperzd bei men ov de w^rld dat 
doz hit defend de prinsipelz ov de Foneiik Nivz ar crnli 
tjtertalerz and vejetirianz, hn hav never lernd hou tu 
spel. 

If ei hav spoken strogli in s^port ov ]V|r Pitman^z 
sistem, it iz not bekoz on ol points ei konsider it siu- 
pjrior tu de sistemz preperd bei Nder reformerz, hii ar 
deli inkrjsig in n:^mber ; b^t gjfli bekoz it haz bjn tested 
so larjii, and haz stud de test M^el. Mr. Pitraan’z Fmetik 
Jifrnal hlz non [1894] bjn p^blijt fifti-Jrj yjrz, and if 
it iz non dat it iz p^blijt wjkli in 23,000 kopiz, jg kopi 
reprezentig at Ijst for or feiv rjderz, it me not sjm so 
veri fiilij, after ol, if wj imajin dat der iz ssm veital 
pouer in dat insignifikant jerm. 



SPELLING REFORM IN FRENCH. ♦ 

I T is generally supposed that the necessHy of a re- 
form in spelling is felt in England only, or that, 
at all events, there are more irregularities and abuses 
to reform in the spelling of English than of any otbt-r 
language. Ei^dh, Spanish and Italian have often 
been held up as models of what spelling ought to be ; 
and the spelling reform carried out in Germany by 
order of BJImarck has been appealed to as showing 
that where there is a will there is a way of removing 
at least the more glaring blemishes in the traditional 
systems of orthography. 

We have lately been informed, however (see ^Vm6^s, 
Jan. 28, 1893), that in France also the shoo begins to 
pinch. A committee appointed by the F rench Academy, 
which in literary matters is not less dictatorial than 
Bismarck himself, has reported in favour of a small 
number of spelling reforms to be adopted in the next 
edition of its famous dictionary b Hyphens, we are 
told, are to be abolished in such compounds as ea'a- 
de-^vie, likewise the apostrophe in such words |ts 
enir aider. Foreign words, such as hreah and nphen, 

* Le Matire Phoniiiqm ; oi^ane de I’Afisocmtion Phont'tique deH 
Profesaeurs Langoes vivantes. 
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are to be written hrec and spline. Latin plurals like 
errata are to take an s, as erratas ; siewi\ and paon 
are to become sear and pan. Ph is to become /, and 
in plurals x is to be changed to s. 

Ce n'est que le premier pas qnl coMe, but the 
Academy will find that this pas, however’ 

small, will cost them a great deal of trouble. Bis- 
marck, indeed, was able to say, ‘ So far, and no 
faifber ’ ; but in a republic the large number of spell-^ 
ing reformers, now that they have tasted blood, will 
not be satisfied till they get a great deal more than 
such small concessions. Spelling reform is one of 
those questions where the argument is all on one side, 
but the heavy weight of unreasoning authority all on 
tlie other. What can be said againS^he arguments 
in favour of consistent spelling except what was said 
against Dr. Fell? The supporters of |^e Fonetik 
Nuz in England have been indefatigable, but they 
are not popular, and what results can they show 
except here and there a newspaper venturing to spell 
j)ro(jmm instead of programme, because there is epi- 
graph and telegram ; or committing itself to the 
etymological anachronism of writing honor instead 
of honour 'I In France the SocieU de Reforme Ortho- 
graph ique has been very active in agitating and 
trying to get public support for a limited measure 
of reform which they wish to see introduced into 
the elementary schools, and adopted by Government 
in all official documents. It seems as if they had 
really succeeded at last in gaining the ear of the 
public. There are two kinds of spelling reform. One 
class of reformers is satisfied with nothing short of 
a complete phonetic revolution. They follow the 
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example of the once famous Fov'itik Nuz. Write, 
they say, •as you speak; but they do not say how 
we are to speak ; and in these days they would hardly 
venture to deny Home Rule in pronunciation to 
Irelaftd, Scotland, or Wales — porhaps even to Eniij- 
land. Another class of reformers is satisfied with 
less. They only want to remove glaiing inconsis- 
tencies in the traditional spelling, whieli in many 
.cases are quite recent, and often due to the wtfims 
of compositors rather than to the wishes of more or 
less pedantic authors. The radical party of spelling 
reformers is represented in France by M. Paul Passy 
and his friends ; the more moderate party has put ^ 
iorward its programme through the Soci(^te <./e Ucforuie 
0 rthograpkiqvM, What M. Paul Passy would ninke 
of French spelling may be seen, from the following 
spf^cimen taken from Le Maitre Phovctlqiie. 


ko:ferd:s a la sorbon 

syr 1 as€xma de vi:vd:t 

€;si k nu 1 avjo di, mosjcj) M. Brdal, do 1 estity, a 
komaise a la sorbon yn seri d k5:fera;s syr 1 aseNma 
de lolrg vi:va:t. la promjer a y ]j<t) 1 vddrodi 26 fevrie, 
dv&t cen orditwa.r do 150 person, profesoerr, estitytris 
e etydja. 

a komarsa sa ko:feid:s. mosj<|) B. a raple 1 eportais 
do 1 aseNina de la:g vi:va:t, jeneralma rkony, pqisk i 
j a a s moma a paiii, 157 ku:r pyblik d a.gle, 107 d 
alma, 47 d espaNol e 6 d italje. me si 5n e dakorr syr 
1 '':porta:s do st aseNma, 5 n 1 e ni syr lo byt k i dwa 
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vi:ze ni syr le mwaje k i dwa aplwaje; s ki tje a 1 
ap8a:s do tut tradisjo, e o rkrytma dy persanel aseNa, 
fc oe p4> o hazair sysko da se dcrujerz ane. [a s propo 
m9sj<|> B. rak5:t k dt polonc, vny a fra;s a la si[it dez 
evenma do 1832, e nome prof€soe:r d alma daz tje lise 
dy midi malgre se protestaisjo d iNora.s, s et akite t 
se foksjo eprovi;ze an as€Na pada plyzjoerz ane 1 polone 
olj<t> d I alma, lorsk 6dn espcktoeir ki par aza:r save 1 
alula, yt a:ie dekuverr la |o:z, i le:sa 1 profesoe.r, de5a^ 
a:5e, ko.tinqe son aseNma 5ysk a s k il y drwa a la 
rtret.] 

syr lo Lyt me:m do 1 aseNma de la:g, i j a d(j)z opinjo 
i^^prcisipal. 

lez 6d di:8 ko 1 aseNma zgo:de;r dova vi:ze a forme 
dez om e n5 de spesjalist, i n fo pa rjeife da 1 etyd, de 
la:g 6d byt imedjatma pratik, me plyto kylty.r 
Seneraldo 1 espri. k on apren oz ele:v a liii^fez o:toB:r, 
a ekri:r pasabloma oe te:m fasil ; k 0 loer fas gute le 
bo;te d Ga3the e d Shakespear ; me k 5 n b atardo pa 


a fe:r dez egzersis do prond:sja:sjo u d ko:v€rsa:sj5 ; 
dajoe;r lo ta makre pur ari:ve a parle yn la:g etra.^eir ; 
s(j) ki i tjen i parvje:dro ply syama par de 8050:1* a 1 
etra-se. 

lez o.tro rep5.d ko le la:g vi:va:t no dwaf pa s aseNe 
kom de ]a:g mort. pa:se tu 1 ta de kla:s a etydje de 
lag k on a if pa a savwar, sa tini:re par la:se la 
pasja:z dez ele:v — e de para, lo ta k 5n akordo 
me:tna o la:g vi:va;t e lar5oma syli:za (a kSdisjo d ed 



si 1 * a;scNma d yn la:g 


France has passed through many revolutions, but it 
seems' hardly credible that Frenchnieii would now 
break so completely with the past as the writers of 
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this page of phonetic French. It is true, the spelling 
reformers J:iave' high authorities to appeal to. Des- 
cartes, in 1638, declared himself a complete believer 
in ^phonetic writing- ‘ I must openl}^ express iny 
opinign," he wrote, ‘t^t if we exactly followed pro- 
• nunciation in writing it would be a greater advantagt' 
to strangers in helping them to learn our language, 
than an embarrassment to ourselves, owing to the 
ambiguity of certain equivocal terms. It is in spealv- 
^ng that one composes a language, rather than in 
writing ; and if the pronunciation of certain equivocal 
terms should cause any ambiguity, usage would soon 
lead to a change in order to avert it.’ 

These are brave word^, and they are pijprfectly true 
in the abstract. Still, we must remember that even 
Descartes shrank from carrying out Ids reforming 
ideas. The members of the Society de Reforrae Ortho- 
f]ra])hique declare themselves satisfied with much 
smaller concessions. But they have at least the 
courage of their opinions, and carry out their 
publications what they consider right. The wedge 
of their reforms is so thin and so that it has 

actually pierced through the armour of the Academy 
— nay, that it has even touched the heart of the 
Government, and elicited a certain qualified approval 
of a reform in spelling ^om Ministerial authorities. 
One of their most ;^laiisi%le reforms is the suppression 
of the X when it has taken the place of an original s. 
Why should we write chevaux instead of 
It is well known that the s of the plui^al in FreiOTOs 
the representative of the 8 of the accusative plural in 
Latin. Chevau$f the old way of spelling, stands for 
cavallos. The |)lural of the articles is les — i.e. illos. 
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Then why should the dative for a les be cmx, instead 
of aus ? And why should such Latin v^ords as caules, 
rerjales^ locos, be represented by clioux, royaux, and 
lieux, instead of chous, nryaus, and lieus ? There^ is 
no excuse whatever for it, as :7little as there js for 
curieux, but curieuse. Why should Latin pretlum ■ 
be written prix, but pakdium, palais'l The x in 
noix has nothing to do with the x of tiux, for noix 
stinds for the accusative nucem. And if noix is 
written with an x, wLy should rois (i e. royau) be*^ 
written with an .s ? All these oj’s owe their origin to 
a mere misapprehension. The final s after vowels 
was often abbreviated in writi4g, and it was this sign 
of abbrevia^on which was n^fi^aken for an x, just as 
in English the abbreviated sjielling of f/^ewas misread 
as ye. 

This x therefore seems to be doomed, an(j|like most 
reforms, this also will only be a return to the original 
state of things, for betore the fifteenth century every- 
body wrtte roycms, curicus, nois, &c. 

A very troublesome abuse in French consists in the 
doubling of (H^onants. Voltaire wrote aprocher, 
soufrir, couroux, alumer. No printer would tolerate 
such forms now ; he would correct them at once, and 
print approcher, souffrir, courroux^ allumer. The 
same men, however, woul^ correct aygr^ger into 
agr^ger. No reason is given for tlese double letters ; 
they may have an etymological justification, but they 
am^ertainly not pronounced, except by some people 
wW^eem to imagine that by saying cour-ovux they 
can express a higher degree of wrath than by couroux. 
Why should we have to write honn^ur for ‘honour,’ 
but honorer, ‘to honour’; why enn^i for ‘enemy,* 
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but inimitie', ‘ enmity ’ ; why siffler. ‘ to whistle,’ but 
pers'ijfer, * to mock/ when neither etymology nor pro- 
nunciation requires it ? 

the termination of the third person singular is t, 
and this t absorbs the final consonant— as, for 
•instance, il dort for il dormt ; why should we not 
write il il prent, il ripont, instead of il perd. 

il prend, il repond ? And, in the same way, as the 
termination of the first and second persons is n, why 
iiot write tu prens, as one writes tu dors 'I Kacine 
still wrote je i^rens^ fattens^ je repoiis; why should 
we have to write je prends.f attends, je reponds ‘I 
The ct} inological argument has lost much of its 
former favour. Formerly it was most powerful, and 
for a scholar to propose to write in English det instead 
of debt was considered not very far from sacrilege. 
Yet, if Descartes is right in saying that language is 
spoken first, and afterwards written ; also, if students 
of language are right that there is method in the mad 
phonetic changes which every spoken language under- 
goes, while there is none in the i|gi#lling adopted 
by various printing-offices, it is clear that what is 
possible in a language spoken must be possible In 
a language written, and that a knowledge of the 
system according to which a spoken language changes 
must be a safer guide to the etymologist than the 
present haphazard spelling of compositors a]^ readers. 
If we once know that dissimilar consonants in Latin 
are assimilated in French, we know that detfe may 
stand for dehita, just as recette stands for rccc/fu, 
a receipt. We have only to go back a few nundrcHl 
years in order to discover the etymological spelling oi‘ 
niany French words. But not even the Academy 
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|50uld now restore froid to froicjd, though it retains 
doigt^ ‘ finger ’ ; or mime to niesme, chretien to chres- 
tie% controle to contrerolle, or girojle to caryophyllum. 

We wish every success to the spelling reformer^ of 
France. The reforms which they propose at present 
are certainly very moderate and reasonable. But no ’ 
nation is more sensitive to what is pedantic and 
awkward than the French, and it is not likely that 
they will ever tolerate such words as filosojie and 
teologie. ^ 



GERMAN LITERATURE'. 

’^I'^HERE is no country where bo much interest is 
JL taken in the literature of Germany As in Phig- 
land, and there is no country where the literature of 
Pingland is so much appreciated as in Germany. Some 
ol‘the German classics, whether poets or philosophers, 
are read by Pliiglishraen with the same attention as 
their own ; and the historians, the nove] -writers, and 
the poets of England have exercised, and continue to 
exercise, a most powerful and beneficial influence on 
the people of Germany. In recent times the litera- 
ture of the two countries has almost grown into one. 
Lord Macaulay’s History has not only been translated 
into German, but reprinted at Leipzig in the original ; 
and it is said to have had a larger sale in Germany 
tlian the work of any German historian. Baron 
Humboldt and Baron Bunsen address their writings 
to the English as much as to the German public. 

^ This article formed the Preface to a collection of ©‘JliriltotB publiiihcd 
in 1858, under the title of ‘German ClaBsics.’ The extractw are 
arranged chronologically, and extend from the fourth to the niiiett*ciith 
century. They are given in the original Gothic, Old High-Gemnan, 
and Middle High-German with tranBlations, while in the mote modern 
portions the difficult words only are explained in nott.H. A list of the 
principal works from which the extracts are taken will be found at the 
end of the article, p. 350. 
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C he novels of Dickens and Thackeray are expected 
ith the same impatience at Leipzig and Berlin as 
in London. The two great German classics, Schiller 
and Goethe, have found their most successful biogra- 
phers in Carlyle and Lewes; and several woi:ks of 
German scholarship have met with more attentive* 
and thoughtful readers in the colleges of England, 
than in the universities of Germany. Goethe s idea 
a world-literature has, to a certain extent, been 
realized ; and the strong feeling of sympathy betweeif 
the best classes in both countries holds out a hope 
that, for many years to come, the supremacy of the 
Teutonic race, not only in Europe, but over all the 
world, will be maintained in common by the two 
champions of political freedom and of the liberty 
of thought — Protestant England and Protestant Ger- 
many. 

The interest, however, which Englishmen take in 
German literature, has hitherto been confined almost 
exclusively to the literature of the last fifty years, 
and very little is known of those fourteen centuries 
during which the German language had been growing 
up and gathering strength for the great triumphs 
which were achieved by Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. The number of people 
in England who take any interest in the early history 
of their ow^n literature is extremely small, and there 
is as yet im history of English literature woithy of 
that name. It cannot be expected therefore that in 
England many people will care to read in the original 
the ancient epic poems of the ‘ Nibelunge ’ or ‘ Gudrun,’ 
or acquire a grammatical knowledge of the Gothic of 
Ulfilas and the Old High-German of Otfried. GothiO, 
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Old High-German, and Middle High-German are thre^ 
distinct languages, each possessing its own grammar, 
each differing from the others and from Modern Gor- 
man more materially than the Greek of Homer differs 
from* the Greek of Demosthenes. Even in Germany 
‘ these languages are studied only by professional anti- 
quarians and scholars, and they do not form pan of 
the general system of instruction in public schools 
and universities. The study of Gothic gramn||^ 
*alone (where we still find a dual in addition to the 
singulai and plural, and where some tenses of the 
passive are still formed, as in Greek and Latin, with- 
out auxiliary verbs) would require as much time as 
the study of Greek grammar, though it would not 
offer the key to a literature like that of Greece. Old 
High-German, again, is as difficult a language to 
a German as Anglo-Saxon is to an Englishman ; and 
the Middle High-German of the ‘ Nibelunge,’ of 
Wolfram, and Walther, nay even of Eckhart and 
Tauler, is more remote from the language of Goethe, 
than Chaucer is from Tennyson. 

But, without acquiring a grammatical knowledge 
of these ancient languages, there are, I believe, not 
a few people who wish to know something of the 
history of German Literature. Nor is this, if pro- 
perly taught, a subject of narrow or merely anti- 
quarian interest. The history of litei^ure reflects 
and helps us to interpret the political history of a 
country. It contains, as it were, the confession which 
every generation, before it passed away, has made 
to posterity. ‘ Without Literary History,’ as Lord 
Bacon says, ‘ the History of the World seemeth to 
be as the Statue of Polyphemus with his eye out ; 
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that part being wanting which doth most shew the 
spirit and life of the person.’ From this point of 
view the historian of literature learns to value what 
to the Clitic would seem unmeaning and tedious, ^nd 
he is loth to miss the works even of mediocre poets, 
where they throw light on the times in which they 
lived, and serve to connect the otherwise disjointed 
productions of men of the highest genius, separated, 
dt these necessarily are, by long intervals in the 
annals of every country. 

Although there exists no literature to reward the 
student of Gothic, yet every one who cares for the 
history of Germany and of German thought, should 
know something of Ultilas, the great Bishop of 
the Goths, who anticipated the work of Luther by 
more than a thousand ^ears, and who, at a time 
when Greek and Latin were the only two respectable 
and orthodox languages of Europe, dared for the 
first time to translate the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue of Barbarians, as if foreseeing wdth a pro- 
phetic eye the destiny of these Teutonic tribes, whose 
language, after Greek and Latin had died away, 
was to become the life-spring of the Gospel over 
the wdiole civilised world. He ought to know some- 
thing of those early missionaries and martyrs, most 
of them sent from Ireland and England to preach 
the Gospel 4 n the dark forests of Germany — men 
like St. Gall (died 638), St. Kilian (died 689), and 
St. Boniface (died 755), who were not content with 
' felling the sacred oak-trees and baptizing uncon- 
verted multitudes, but founded missionary stations, 
and schools, and monasteries ; working hard them- 
selves in order to acquire a knowledge of the language 
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and the character of the people, and drawing up those 
curious lilts of barbarous words, with their no less 
barbarous equivalents in Latin, which we still possess, 
though copied by a later hand. He ought to know 
the gl’adual progress of Christianity and civilisation 
' in German}^, previous to the time of Charlemagne ; 
for we see from the German translations of the Rules 
of the Benedictine monks, of ancient Latin Hymns, 
the Creeds, the Lord's Prayer, and portions of the 
New Testament, that the good sense of the national 
clergy had led them to do what Charlemagne had 
afterwards to enjoin by repeated Capitularia It is 
in the history of German literature that wo learn 
what (.^harlemagne really was. Though claimed as a 
Saint by the Church of Rome, and styled Ewpermv 
Fridtraw by modern French historians, Karl was 
I’eally and truly a German king, proud, no doubt, 
ol‘ his Roman subjects, and of his title of Emperor, 
and anxious to give to his uncouth Germans the 
benefit of Italian and English teacliers, but fondly 
attached in his heart to his own mother tongue, to the 
lays and laws of his fatherland ; feelings displayed 
in his own attempt to compose a German grammar, 
and in his collection of old national songs, fragments 
of which may have been preserved to us in the 
ballads of Hildebrand and Hadubrand. 

After the death of Charlemagne, and under the 
reign of the good but w^eak King Ludwig, the 
prospects of a national literature in Germany became 


^ ‘ Ut easdem hoiiiilias quigqne (epiecopuft) aperte traTisferre studeat 
in rusticum romanam linguain aut theodiscaniy quo facilius cuncti 
possint intelligere quae dicantur’ — Cone. Tur, ean. ij. Wackeruagel, 
‘ Gescbichte der Deutschen Literatur/ § 26. 
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darkened. In one instance, indeed, the king was 
the patron of a German poet ; for he encoi&raged the 
author of the ‘ Heliand ’ to write that poem for the 
benefit of his newly converted countrymen. But Me 
would hardly have approved of the thoroiSghly 
Gennan and almost heathen spirit which pervades 
that Saxon epic of the New Testament, and he ex- 
pressed his disgust at the old German poems which 
his great father had taught him in his youth. The 
seed, however, which Charlemagne had sown had 
fallen on healthy soil, and grew up even without 
the sunshine of royal favour. The monastery of 
Fulda, under Hrabanus Maurus, the pupil of Alcuin, 
became the seminary of a truly national clergy. 
Here it was that Otfried, the author of the rhymed 
Gospel-book, was brought up. In the meantime, 
the heterogeneous elements of the Carlovingian em- 
pii’e broke asunder. Germany, by losing its Frencfc 
and Italian provinces, became Germany once more. 
Ludwig the German was king of Germany, Hrabanus 
Maurus archbishop of Mayence ; and the spirit of 
Charlemagne, Alcuin, and Eginhard was revived at 
Aachen, Fulda, and many other places, such as 
St. Gall, Weissenburg, and Corvey, where schools 
were founded on the model of that of Tours. The 
translation of the Harmony of the Gospels gives us 
a specimen of the quiet studies of those monasteries, 
whereas the lay on the victory of Lewis III over the 
Normans, in 88 1, reminds us of the dangers that 
threatened Germany from the West, at the same 
time that the Hungarians began their inroads from 
the East, The Saxon Emperors had hard battles to 
fight against these invaders, and there were few 
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places in Germany where the peace^l pursuits of the 
monasteries and schools could be carried on without 
interruption. St. Gall the one bright star in the 
approaching gloom of the next centuries. Not only 
^ was the Bible read, and translated, and commented 
upon in German at St. Gall, as formerly at Fulda, 
but Greek and Roman classics were copied and 
studied for educational purposes. Notker Teutonicus 
js the great representative of that school, which con- 
tinued to maintain its reputation for theological and 
classical learning, and for a careful cultivation of the 
national language, nearly to the close of the eleventh 
century. At the court of the Saxon Emperoi-s, though 
their policy was thoroughly German, there was little 
taste for German poetry. The Queen of Otto I was 
a Lombard, the Queen of Otto II a Greek l^dy ; and 
their influence was not favourable to the rude poetry 
of national bards. If some traces of tlieir work have 
been preserved to us, we owe it again to the more 
national taste of the monk| of St. Gall and Passau. 
They translate some of the German epics into Latin 
verse, such as the poem of the Nibelunge, of Walther 
of Aquitain, and of Ruodlieb. The first is lost ; but 
the other two have been preserved and published 
The stories of the Fox and the Bear, and the other 
animals,- -a branch of poetry so peculiar to Germany, 
and epic rather than didactic in its origin, —attracted 
the attention of the monks ; and it is owing again to 
their Latin translations that the existence of this 
curious style of poetry can be traced back so far as 


' * Lateinische Gedichte dew X. und XI. .lalirhundertB,’ von J . Grimm 
und A. Schmeller. Gottingen, 1838, 
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the tenth century As these poems are written in 
Latin, they could not find a place in a Gefman read- 
ing-book ; but they, as well as the unduly suspected 
Latin plays of the nun Hrosvitha, throw much light 
on the state of German civilisation during the ‘tenth 
and eleventh centuries. 

The eleventh century presents almost an entire 
blank in the history of literature. Under the 
Frankish or Salic dynasty, Germany had either tQ 
defend herself against the inroads of Hungarian and 
Slavonic armies, or it was the battle-field of violent 
feuds between the Emperors and their vassals. The 
second half of that century was filled with the 
struggles between Henry IV and Pope Gregory VII. 
The cleriry-, hitherto the chiAsupport of German 
literature^ecame estranged fr<fe the German people ; 
and the insecurity of the times was unfavourable to 
literary pursuits. Willirain’s German had lost the 
classical correctness of Notker's language, and the 
‘ Merigarto,’ and similar works, are written in a hybrid 
style, which is neither prose nor poetry. The Old 
High-German had become a literary language chiefly 
tlirough the efforts of the clergy, and the character 
of the whole Old High-German literature is pre- 
eminently clerical. The Crusades put an end to the 
preponderance of the clerical element in the literature 
of Germany. They were, no doubt, the work of the 
clergy. By using to the utmost the influence which 
they had gradually gained and carefully fomented, 
the priests were able to rouse a whole nation to 


^ ‘ lleinhartl FucIj®/ v«»n Jacob Grimm. Berlin, 1834. ‘ Sendschrei- 
ben an Karl I^hmarm.* Leipzig;, 1840. 
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a pitch of religious enthusiasm never known before or 
alter. But»the^Cri|^ad^s were the Iftst triumph of tlu* 
clergy; and with their failure the predominant in- 
fluence of the oj^erical element in German society is 
checked and extinguislied. 

From the first beginning of the Crusades the in- 
terest of the people was with the knight — no longer 
with the priest. The chivalrous emperors of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty formed a new rallying point 
for all national sympathies. Their couits, and the 
castles of their vassals, ottered a new and inoi*e genial 
home to the poets of Germany than the monasteries 
of Fulda and St. Gall. Poetry changed hands. The 
poets took their , inspirations from real life, though 
they horrowect i™|r models from the romantic cycles 
of Prittany jiilMi^Provence. Middle |!igh-German, 
the language of"4fee Swabian court, became the lan- 
guage of poetry. The earliest compositions in that 
language continue for a while to bear the stamp of 
the clerical poetry of a former age. The first Middle 
High-German poems are written by a nun, and the 
poetical translation of the Books of Moses, the poem 
on Anno, bishop of Cologne, and the (Jhronicle of the 
Roman Emperors, all continue to breathe the spirit of 
cloisters and cathedral-towns. And when a new tastf^ 
for chivalrous romances was awakened in Germany ; 
when the stories of Arthur and his knights, of Charle- 
magne and his champions, of Achilles, Aeneas, and 
Alexander, in their modern dress, were imported by 
French and Provencal knights, who, on their way to 
yJerusalem, came to stay at the castles of their German 
allieti, the first poets who ventured to imitate these 
.motley compositions were priests, not laymen. A few 
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short extracts from ConracVs ‘Roland, ’and Lamprecht’s 
‘ Alexander,’ are sufficient to iriark this period of tran- 
sition. Like Charlemagne, who had been changed 
into a legendary hero by French poets before h^ be- 
came again the subject of German poetry, another 
€[erman worthy returned at the same time to his 
native home, though bijt slightly changed by his 
foreign travels, ‘Reinliard the Fox.’ The influence of 
Provence and of Flanders is seen in every branch of 
German poetry at that time: and yet nothing can 
be more different than the same subject, as treated 
by French and German poets. The German Minne- 
sanger in particular were far from being imitators of 
the Trouveres or Troubadours. There are a few solitary 
instances of lyric poems translat|ij|.^ from Provencal 
into German^; as there is, on tie %ther hand, one 
po(^m translated from German into Italian^, early in 
the thirteenth century. But the great mass of German 
lyrics are of purely German growth. Neither the 
Romans, nor the lineal descendants of the Romans, 
the Italians, the Proven9als, the Spaniards, can claim 
that poetry as their own. It is Teutonic, purely 
Teutonic in its heart and soul, though its utterance, 
its rhyme and metre, its grace and imagery, have 
been touched by the more genial rays of the brilliant 
sun of a more southern sky. The same applies to the 
great romantic poems of that period. The first im- 
pulse came from abroad. The subjects were borrowed 


Poems of Grave Ruodolf von Penis, Her Bernger vi»n Horhehn; 
' ])es MimieaangB Friihling/ by Laohmaiin and Haupt. Leipzig, 


“ Poem of the * Kllrenberger * ; see * Dea Miimesangs Friihling/ 


pp. 8 and 230. 
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from a foreign source, and the eaii^r poems, such as 
Heinrich v©n Veldecke^s Aeneid, might occasionally 
paraphrase the sentiments of French poets. But in 
the tfv^orks of Hartmann vt)n Aue, Wolfram von Es- 
chenb^ch, and Gottfried von Strassburg, we breathe 
again the pure German air: and we cannot but regretf 
that these men should hav| taken the subjects of 
their poems, with their unpronounceable names, ex- 
travagant conceits, and licentious manners, from 
foreign sources, while they had at home their grand 
mythology, their heroic traditions, their kings and 
saints, which would have been more worthy subjects 
than Tristan and Isold, Schionatulander and Sigune. 
There were new thoughts stirring in the hearts and 
minds of those men of the twelfth %nd thirteenth 
centuries. A hundred years before Han|| the German 
poets had gazed with their eyes wide open into that 
infinite reality which underlies our short existence on 
earth. To Wolfram, and to many a poet of time, 
the human tragedy of this world presented tW same 
unreal, transitory, and transparent aspect which we 
find again in Banter's ‘ Divine Comedy.’ Everything 
points to another world. Beauty, love, virtue, happi- 
ness,— everything, in fact, that moves the heart of the 
poet, — has a hidden reference to something higher 
than this life; and the highest object of the highest 
poetry seems to be to transfer the mind to those 
regions where men feel the presence of a Divine power 
and a Divine love, and are lost in blissful adoratmn. 
The beginning of the thirteenth century is as gifet 
era in the history of German literature as tD|^ 
beginning of the nineteenth. The German mind was 
completely regenerated. Old words, old thoughts, old 
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metres, old fashk|l^ were swept away, and a new 
spring dawned oWr Germany. The variorjs branches 
of the Teutonic race which, after their inroads into 
the seats of Roman civilisation, had for a time become 
separated, wex^e beginning to assume a national inde- 
pendence, — when suddenly a new age of migration 
threatened to set in. ^e knights of France and 
Flanders, of England, Lombardy, and Sicily, left their 
brilliant castles. They marched to the East, carryir^ 
along with them the less polished, but equally enthu- 
siastic, nobility of Germany. From the very first the 
spirit of the Roman towns in Italy and Gaul had exer- 
cised a more civilising influence on the Barbarians 
who had crossed the Alps and the Rhino, whereas the 
Germans of GIrmany proper had been left to their 
own resourc^, assisted only by the lessons of the 
Roman clergy. Now, at the beginning of the Cru- 
sades, the various divisions of the German race met 
again, hut they met is strangers ; no longer with the 
impetuosity of Franks and Goths, but with the pol- 
ished reserve of a Godefroy of Bouillon and the 
chivalrous bearing of a Frederick Barbarossa. The 
German emperors and nobles opened their courts to 
receive their guests with brilliant hospitality. Their 
festivals, the splendour and beauty of their tourna- 
ments, attracted crowds from great distances, and 
foremost among them poets and singers. It was at 
such festivals as Heinrich von Veldecke describes at 
i|^ence, in 11H4, under Frederick I, that French and 
drlrman poetry were brought face to face. It was 
♦re that high-born German poets learnt from French, 
poets the subjects of their owm romantic compositions. 
German ladies became the patrons of German poets ; 
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and the etiquette of French chi^^kv was imitated 
at the castkis of German knights.*roets made hold 
for the first time to express their own feelings, their 
joys^and sufierings, and epic poetry had to share 
its honours with lyric songs. ISot only France and 
Germany, but England and Northern Italy were 
drawn into this gay society. Henry II married 
Eleanor of Poitou, and her grace and beauty found 
eloquent admirers in the army of the Crusaders. 
Tlieir daughter Mathilde was married to Henry the 
iiion, of Saxony, and one of the Proven9al poets has 
eelebratod Frenchmen became the 

tutors of the sons of the German nobility,^*. Fri^nch 
* nianners, dresses, dishes, and dances weiiftr the^fastiion 
everywliere. The poetry which flourished at the 
castles was soon adopted by the lowej* mnks. Travel- 
ling poets and jesters are frequently mentioned, and 
the poems of the ‘Nibelunge' and ‘Gudrun,’ such as 
we now possess them, were composed at that time by 
poets who took their subjects, their best thoughts and 
expressions, from the people, but imitated the lan- 
guage, the metre, and the manners of the court-poets. 
The most famous courts to \fhich the German poets 
resorted, and where they were entertained with gener- 
ous hospitality, were the court of Leopold, Duke of 
Austria (1198-1:^30), and of his son Frederick II; oft 
Hermann, Landgrave of Thuringia, who resided at 
the Wartburg, near Eisenach (1190-12J5); of Ber- 
thold, Duke of Zahringen (1386-1218); and of the 
Swabian Emperors in general. At the present day, 
rhen not only the language, but even the thoughts of 
theser poets have become to most of us unintelligible 
strange, we cannot claim for their poetry more 
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than an historic j^ Jfi terest. But if we wish to know 
the men who took » leading paid/ in the Cj^usades, who 
fought with the Emperors against the Pope, or with 
the Pope against the Emperors, who lived in magnifi- 
cent castles like that of the Wartburg, and founded 
cathedrals like that of Cologne (1248), we must read 
the poetry which they admired, which they composed 
or patronised. The subjects of their Romances cannot 
gain our sympathy. They are artificial, unreal, with 
little of humanity, and still less of nationality in them. 
But the mind of a poet like Wolfram von Eschenbach 
rises above all these difficulties. He* has thoughts of 
his |w^l^ruly human, deeply religious, and' thoroughly 
natlonlprj a#d there are expressions and comparisons 
in his p^try which had never been used before. His 
style, howeve^} is lengthy, his descriptions tiresome, 
and his characters somewhat vague and unearthly. 
As critics, we should have to bestow on Wolfram 
von Achenbach, on Gottfried von Strassburg, even 
on Hartmann von Aue and Walther von dor Vogel - 
weide, as much of blame as of praise. But as his- 
torians, we cannot value them too highly. If we 
measure them with the poets that preceded and those 
that followed them, they tower above all like giants. 
From the deep marks which they left behind we dis- 
cover that they were men of creative genius, men who 
had looked at life with their own eyes, and were 
able to express what they had seen and thought and 
felt in a language which fascinated their contempo- 
raries, and which even now holds its chai-rn over all 
who can bring themselves to study their works 
the same spirit in which they read the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, or the ‘ Divina Commedia ’ of Dante. 
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But the hey Jity of G^man chival^ and chivalrous 
poetry wast of phort duration. Ttmards the end of 
the thirteenth century we begin to feel that the age 
is 11^ longer aspiring, and hoping, and growing. The 
worlds assumed % different aspect. Its youth and 
Vigour seem spent ; and the children of a new genera- 
tion begin to be wiser and sadder than their fathers. 
The Crusades languish. Their object, like the object 
of many a youthful hope, has proved unattainable, 
llie Knights no longer take the Cross * because Cod 
wills it ’ ; but because the Pope commands a Ch*usade, 
bargai ns fo r sijjbaidies, and the Emperor cannot decline 
^hii^^mahds. Walther von der Vogelweid# air^dy 
Is most bitter in his attacks on Rome. V¥|d||ier was 
the friend of Frederick II (1315-50), an emperor who 
reminds us, in several respects, of his, namesake of 
Prussia. He was a sovereign of literary tastes, — 
lii nisei f a poet and a philosopher. Harassed by the 
Pope, he retaliated most fiercely, and was at laftt ac- 
cused of a design to extirpate the Christian religion. 
The ban was published against him, and his own son 
rose in rebellion. Germany remained faithful to her 
Emperor, and the Emperor was successful against his 
son. But he soon died in disappointment and despair. 
With him the star of the Swabian dynasty had set, 
and the sweet sounds of the Swabian lyre died away 
with the last breath of Corradino, the last of the 
Hohenstaufen, bn the scaffold at Naples, in 1268. 
Germany was breaking down under heavy burdens. 
It was visited by the Papal interdict, by famine, by 

istilence. Sometimes there was no Emperor, some- 
times there were two or three. Rebellion could not 
be kept under, nor could crime be punished. The 
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Qply law was ‘Law, of ^he^Fiai’ The Church 
was deeply demoralised, who w^s to listen to 
Romantic poetry ? There was no lack of poets or 
of poetry. Rudolf Yon Eins, a poet called^ Der 
Strieker, anci Konrad von Wurztwifg, all of them 
liviug in the middle of the thirteefilh century, were 
more fertile than Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried 
von Strassburg. They complain, however, that no 
one took notice of them, and they are evidently con- 
scious themselves of their inferiority. Lyric poetfy 
continued to flourish for a time, but it degenerated 
into an unworthy idolatry of ladies, affected sen- 
timentaSty. There is but one branch ot poetry 'm 
which ^e. |nd a certain originality, the didactic and 
satiric. *^lie first beginnings of this new kind of 
poetry carry us back to the age of Walther von der 
Vogel weide. Many of his verses are satirical, poli- 
tical, and didactic ; and it is supposed, on Yery good 
authbrity, that Walther was tliC a^hthor of ,an anony- 
mous didactic poem, Freidank’s Bescheidenheit. By 
Thomasin von Zerclar, or Tommasino di Circlaria, we 
have a metrical composition on manners, the 'Italian 
Guest,’ which likewise belongs to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century b Somewhat later we meei, in the 
works of the Strieker, with the broader satire of the 
middle classes ; and towards the close of the century, 
Hugo von Trimberg, in his ‘ Renner/ addresses him- 
self to the lower ranks of German society, and no 
longer to princes, kiights, and ladies. 

't 

* 8ee an acco^^nt of the Italian Guest Thomasin von Zerclaria by 
Eugene Oswala, in ‘Queene Elizabethe’s Achademy,’ edited 
E. J. FumiVAll. , London, 1869. Tbis thoughtful essay contains some 
important itifohnation on Tbouiasln. 
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How is thisvto he ^cpunted for? Poetry was 
e\ idently ohaDgfing hands again. The CAisades had 
made the princes and knights the representatives and 
leaders of the whole nation ; and during the contest 
bet>^n the iiiij^rial and the papal powers, the des- 
’tinies of Germany were chiefly in the hands of the 
hereditary nobility. The litemture, which before that 
time' was entirely clerical, hOT then become worldly 
and chivalrous. Put now, when the power of the 
ehiperors began to decline, when the clergy were driven 
into taking a decidedly anti-national position, when 
the unity of tho. empire was wellnigh destroyed, and 
...princes and' prelates were asserting their independence 
by plunder and by warfare, a new element of society 
rose to the surface, — the middle classes -—the burghers 
of the free towns of Germany. They were forced to 
hold together, in order to protect themselves against 
their former protectors. They fortified their cities, 
formed corporations, watched over law and morality, 
and founded those powerful leagues, the first of which, 
the Hansa, dates from 1241. Poetry also took refuge 
behind the walls of free towns ; and at the fireside of 
the worthy citizen had to exchange her gay, chival- 
rous, and romantic strains, for themes more subdued, 
practical, and homely. This accounts for such works 
as Hugo von Trimberg s ‘ Renner,’ as well as for the 
general character of the poetry of the foui'teenth and 
fifteenth centurie§. Poetry, became a trade like any 
other. Guilds wpre formed, consisting of master-singers 
and their apprentices. Heinrich Frauenlob is called 
j^he first Meistersanger ; and during the fourteenth, 
the fifteenth, and even the sixteenth centuries, new 
guilds pr Bchools sprang up in all the principal towns 
VOL. III. * Y 
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of Germany. After order had been festored by the 
first Hapsburg dynasty, the intellectual and literary 
activity of Germany retained its centre of gravitation 
in the middle cl^isses. Rudolf vor 
gifted with a poetical nature, an 
poets complain of his want of liberality. Attempts* 
were made to revive the chivalrous poetry uf. the 
Crusades by Hugo vSl Montfort and Oswald von 
Wolkenstein in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and again at the end of the same century by tlfe 
‘Last of the German Knights/ the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. But these attempts could noljDut fail. The 
age of chivalry was gone, and there was n'btuing great., ^ 
or inspiring in the wars which the Emperors had to"* 
wage during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
against their vassals, against the Pope, against the 
precursors of the Reformation, the Hussites, and 
against the Turks. In Fritsche Closener s ‘ Chronicle ’ 
there is a description of the citizens of S^trassburg 
defending themselves against their Bishop in 1312; 
in Twinger’s ‘ Chronicle ' a picture of the processions 
of the Flagellants and the religious emilShsiaBm of that 
time (1349). The poems of Suchenwin and Halbsuter 
represent the wars of Austria against Switzerland 
(1386), and Niclas AOn Weyl’s translation gives us 
a glimpse into thelPounfil of Constance (1414) and 
the Hussite wars, which were soon to follow. The 
poetry of those two centuries, which was written by 
and for the 0|ii*pl€, Is interesting historically; but, 
Vrith few exceptions, without any I’urther worth. The 
poets wish M amuse or to instruct their humbly 
patrons, and they do this, either by giving them» the ^ 
dry bones of the romantic poetry of fori^ ages, or ^ 


L Habsburg was^not 
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by telling them fables and the quaint stories of tlu^ 

• Seven Wil^e Masters.’ What beatity there was in 
a Meistergesang may be fairly seen from the poem of 
Michel Eeheim ; and the Easter play by no means 
shows the lowest ebb of good taste in the popular 
literature of that time. 

It might seem, indeed, as if all the high and nobk 
aspirations of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had 
been lost and forgotten during the fourteenth ami 
fifteenth. And yet it was not quite so. There wm 
one class of men on whom the spirit of true nobility 
had d^f^nded, and whoso works form a connecting 
elfaln between the great era of the Crusades and the 
still greater era of the Reformation. These are the 
so-called Mystics, — true Crusaders, true knights of the 
spirit, many of whom sacrificed their lives for the 
cause of truth, and who at last conquered from the 
hands of the infidels that Holy Sepulchre in which 
the true Christian faith had been lying l)uried for 
centuries. The name of Mystics, which lias been 
given to these men, is apt to mislead. Their writings 
are not dark or unintelligible, and those who call 
them so must find Christianity itself unintelligible 
and dark. There is more broad daylight in Eckhart 
and Tauler than in the works of all the Thomists and 
Scotists. Eckhart was not a dreamer. He had been 
a pupil of Thomas Aquinas, and his own style is 
sometimes painfully scholastic. But there is a fresh 
breeze of thought in his works, and in the works of 
his disciples. They knew that whenever the problems 
man’s relation to God, the creation of the world, 
the drigin of evil, and the hope of salvation come to 
be discussed, the sharpest edge of logical reasoning 
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will turn, and the best defined terms of metaphysics 
die away into mere music. They knew that the hard 
and narrow categories of the schoolmen do greater 
violence to the highest truths of religion than th^soft, 
and vague, and vanishing tones with which they tried 
to shadow forth in the vulgar language of the people 
the distant objects which transcend the horizon of 
human understanding. They did not handle the 
truths of Christianity as if they should or could be 
proved by the syllogisms of our human reasoning. 
Nevertheless these Mystics were hard and honest 
thinkers, and never played with words and. phrases. 
Their faith is to them as clear and as real as sunshiu^ 
and instead of throwing scholastic dust into the eyes 
of the people, they boldly told them to open their eyes 
and to look at the mysteries all around them, and to 
feel the presence of God within and without, which 
the priests had veiled by the very revelation which 
they had preached. For a true appreciation of the 
times in which they lived, the works ofi>, these Re- 
formers of the faith are invaluable. Without them 
we should try in vain to expl^ how a nation which, 
to judge from its literature, seemed to have lost all 
vigour and virtue, could suddenly rise and dare the 
work pf a Reformation of the Church. With them 
we learn how that same nation, after groaning for 
centuries under the yoke of superstition and hypo- 
crisy, found in its very prostration the source of an 
irresistible strength. The higher clergy contributed 
hardly anything to the literature of these two cen- 
turies ; and what they wrote would better have 
mained unwritten. At St. Gall, towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, the monks, the successors 
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of Notker, were unable to sign their names. The 
aobot wa8*a nobleman who composed love-songs, — 
a branch of poetry at all events out of place in the 
mon^tery founded by St. Gall. It is only among the 
lower clergy that we find the traces of genuine Chris- 
tian piety and intellectual activity, though frequently 
branded by obese prelates and obtuse magistrates with 
the names of mysticism and heresy. The orders of 
the Franciscans and Doftiinicans, founded in liioS an<l 
*21,5, and intended to act as clerical spies and con- 
fessors, began to fraternise in many parts of Germany 
with fhe people against the higher clergy. The people 
vfere hungry and thirsty after religious teaching. 
They had been systematically starved, or fed with 
stones. Part of the Bible had been translated for the 
people, but what Ulfilas was free to do in the fourth 
century, was condemned by the prelates assembled at| 
the Synod of Trier in 1231. Nor were the sermons 
of the itinerant friars in towns and villages always to 
the taste of bishops and abbots. We possess collec- 
tions of these discourses, preached by Franciscans and 
Dominicans under the trees of cemeteries, and from 
the church-towers of the villages. Brother Berthold, 
who died in 1272, was a Franciscan. He travelled 
about the country, and was revered by the pqfr like 
a saint and prophet. The doctrine he preached, 
though it was the old teaching of the Apostles, was 
as new to the peasants who came to hear him, as it 
had been to the citizens of Athens who came to hear 
St. Paul. The saying of St. Chrysostom that Chris- 
tianity had turned many a peasant into a philosopher, 
cami3 true again in the time of Eckhai*t and Tauler. 
Men who called themselves Christians had been 
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titught, arwij. ^|^ad brought themselves to believe, that 
to read the writings of the Apostles was a^deadly sin. 
Yet in secret they were yearning after that forbidden 
Bible. They knew that there were translation^ and 
though these translations had been condemn^ by 
popes and synods, the people could not resist the* 
temptation of reading them. In 1373, we find the 
fii*8t complete version of the Bible into German, by 
Matthias of Beheirn. Severafeire mentioned after this. 
The new religious fervour that had been kindled 
among the inferior clergy, and among the lower and 
middle classes of the laity, became stronger ; and, 
though it sometimes degenerated into wild fanaticism, . 
the sacred sj)ark was kept in safe hands by such men 
as Eckhart (died 1329), Tauler (died 1361), and the 
author of tlie German Theology. Men like these are 
^ure to conquer ; they are persecuted justly or un- 
justly, th(‘y suffer and die, and all they thought and 
said and did seems for a time to have been in vain. 
But suddenly their work, long marked as dangerous 
in the smooth current of society, rises above the sur- 
face like the coral reefs in the Pacific, and it remains 
for centuries the firm foundation of i new world 'of 
thought and faith. Without the labours of these 
Reformers of the Faith, the Reformers of the Church 
would*iever have found a whole itation waiting to 
receive, and ready to support them. 

There are two otiier events which prepared the 
way of the German Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
the foundation of universities and the invention of 
printing. Their importance is the same in the literarj' 
and in the political history of Gci many. The* in- 
tellectual and moral character of a nation is fomed 
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in schools and universities ; and those #io educUb 
a people have always been its real masters, though 
they may go by a more modest n^e. Under the 
Eoman empire public schools had bfein supported by 
the ^vernment, both at Rome and in the chief towns 
*of the Provinces. We know of their existence in 
Gaul and parts of Germany. With the decline oi tl^e 
central authority, the salaries of the grammarians 
and rhetors in the Provinces celsed to be paid, and 
the pagan gymnasia were succeeded by Christian 
schools, attached ill episcopal sees and raonastcides* 
Whilst the clergy retained their vigour and offici^pcy, 
their schools were powerful engines for spreading 
a half clerical and half classical culture in Germany.. 
During the Crusades, when ecclesiastical activity and 
learning declined very rapidly, we hear of French 
tutors at the castles of the nobility, and classica]^ 
learning gave 'way to the superficial polish of a chival- 
rous age. And when the nobility likewise relapsed 
into a state of savage barbarism, new schools were 
wanted, and they were founded by the towns, the only 
places where, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, we He any evidence of a healthy political 
life. The first town schools are mentioned in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and th^ were 
soon followed by the high schools and universities. 
The University of Prague was founded in 1348; 
Vienna, 1366; Heidelberg, 1386; Erfurt, 1392^; Leip- 
zig, 1408; Basle, 1460 ; Tubingen, 1477 Mainz, 1482. 
These universities are a novel feature in the history 
/)f German and of European civilisation. They are 
not^ ecclesiastical seminaries, not restricted to any 
particular class of society : they are national institu- 
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tUlis, opedfeto the rich and the poor, to the knight, 
the clerk, the citizen. They are real universities of 
learning : they profess to teach all branches of know- 
ledge, — theology‘ and law, medicine 4nd philos^hy. 
They contain the first practical acknowledgment of 
the right of every subject to the highest education,* 
and through it to the highest ofiftces in Church and 
State. Neither Greece nor Rome had known such 
institutions: uei|he3: the Church nor the nobility, 
during the days of their political supremacy, were 
sufficiently impressed with the du% which they owed 
to the nation at large to provide such places of liberal 
education. It was the nation itself, when forsaken 
by its clergy and harassed by its nobility, which called 
these schools into life, and it is in these schools and 
universities that the great men who inaugurate the 
^ext period of literature — the champions of political 
liberty and religious freedom — were fostered and 
formed. 

The invention of printing was in itself a reforma- 
uon, and its benefits were chiefly felt by the great 
masses of the people. The clergy possessed their 


librari('s, where they might read ana study if they 
chose : the castles contained collections of MSS., sacred 
and profane, illuminated with the most exquisite taste ; 
while the citizen, the poor layman, though he might 
be able to read and to write, was deban*ed from the 
use of books, and had to satisfy his literary tastes 
with the sermons of travelling Franciscans, or the 


songs of blind beggars and pedlars. The art of print- 
ing admitted that large class to the same privileges^ 
which had hitherto been enjoyed almost exclusively 
by clergy and nobility ; it placed in the hands of the ‘ 
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third estate arms more powerful than the swords of 
the knights and the thunderbolts of the priests: it 
was a revolution in the history of literature, more 
eventful than any in the history of ijSankind. Poets 
and philosophers addressed themselves no longer to 
’emperors and noblemen, to knights and ladies, but b> 
the people at large, and especially to the middle classes, 
in which henceforth the chief strength of the nation 
resides. 

* The years from 14,50 to 15^0 form a peri(3|i of pre- 
paration for the great struggle that was to inaugurati^ 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. It was an 
age ‘ rich in scholars, copious in pedants, but poor in 
genius, and barren of strong thinkers.* One of the 
few interesting men, in whose life and writings the 
history of that preliminary age may be studied, is 
Sebastian Brant, the famous author of the famous 
‘ Ship of Fools.’ 

With the sixteenth century, we enter upon the 
modern history and the modern literature of Germany. 
We shall here pass on more rapidly, dwelling only 
on the men in whose writings the political and social 
changes of German}^ can be|^ be studied. 

With Luther, the literary language of Germany 
became New^ High-German. A change of language 
invariably betokens a change in the social constitu- 
tion of a country. In Germany, at the time of the 
Reformation, the change of language marks the rise 
of a new aristocracy, which is henceforth to reside in 
the universities. Literature leaves its former homes. 
It speaks no longer the language of the towns. It 
ad^esses itself no longer to a few citizens, nor to 
in/perial patrons, such as Maximilian 1 . It indulges 
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no longer in moral saws, didactic verses, and prose 
novels, nor is it content with mystic phiksophy and 
the secret outpourings of religious fervour. For a 
time, though b|t for a short time, German literature 
becomes nationil. Poets and writers wish fo be 
heard beyond the walls of their monasteries and’ 
cities. They speak to the whole nation : nay, they 
desire to be hear4 beyond the frontiers of their 
country. Luther and the Reformers belonged to no 
class,-— tl|i5y belonged to the people. The voice 
the people, which, during the preceding periods of 
literature, could only be heard like the rolling of 
distant thunder, had now become articulate and 
distinct, and for a time one thought seemed to unite 
all classes,— emperors, kings, nobles, and citizens, 
clergy and laity, high and low, old and young. This 
is a novel sight in the history of Germany. We have 
seen in the first period the gradual growth of the 
clergy, from the time when the first missionaries were 
massacred in the marshes of Friesland to Ihe time 
when the Emperor stood penitent before the gates of 
(’anossa. We have seen the rise of the nobility, 
from the time when th^ barbarian chiefs preferred 
living outside the walls%f cities to the time when 
they livalled the French cavaliers in courtly bearing 
and chivalrous bravery. Nor were the representatives 
of these two orders, the Pope and the Emperor, less 
powerful at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
than they liad been before. Charles V was the most 
■powerful sovereign whom Europe had seen since the 
days of Charlemagne, and the Papal see had recovered, 
by diplomatic intrigue much of the influence which 
it had lost by moral depravity. Let us think then' 
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of these two ancient powers : the Emperor with his 
armies, recruited in Austria, Spain, Naples, Sicily, 
and Burgundy, and with his treasures brought from 
Mexico and Peru ; and the Pope with his armies of 
priests and monks, recruited from all parts of the 
’ (Christian world, and armed with the weapons of the 
Inquisition and the thunderbolts of Excommuiiica- 
tion; — let us think of their former victories, their 
confidence in their own strength, their belief in their 
divine right; — and let us then turn our eyes to the 
small University of Wittenberg, and look into the 
bleak study of a poor Augustine monk, and see that 
monk step out of his study with no weapon in his 
hand but the Bible, — with no armies and no trea- 
sures, — and yet defying with his clear and manly 
voice both Pope and Emperor, l)oth clergy and no- 
bility; — there is no grander sight in history: and 
the longer we allow our eyes to dwell on it, the 
more we feel that history is not without God, and 
that at every decisive l)attle the divine right of truth 
asserts its supremacy over the divine right of popes 
and emperors, and overthrows with one breath both 
empires and hierarchies. We call the Reformation 
the work of Luther ; but Luther stood not alone, and 
no really great man ever stood alone. The secret of 
their greatness lies in their understanding the spirit 
of the age in which they live, and in giving expres- 
sion with the full power of faith and conviction to 
the secret thoughts of millions. Luther was but 
leading words to the silent soul of suffering Germany, 
^nd no one should call himself a Protestant who is 
noL a Lutheran with Luther at the Diet of Worms, 
'anfl able to say with him in the face of princes and 
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prelates, ‘ Here I stand, I can no otherwise, God help 
me, Amen.’ 

As the Emperor was the representative of the no- 
bility, as the Pope was the representative of the clergy, 
Luther was the head and leader of the people, which 
through him and through his fellow- workers claimed ‘ 
now, for the first time, an equality with the two old 
estates of the realm. If this national struggle took 
at first an aspect chiefly religious, it was because the 
German nation had freedom of thought and of belief 
more at heart than political freedom. But political 
rights also were soon demanded, and demanded with 
such violence, that during his own lifetime Luther had 
to repress the excesses of enthusiastic theorists and of 
a violent peasantry. Luther’s great influence on the 
literature of Germany, and t!^ gradual adoption of 
his dialect as the literary language, were owing in a 
great measure to this, that whatever there was of 
literature during the sixteenth century, was chiefly 
in the hands of one class of men. After the Refor- 
mation, nearly all eminent men in Germany, poets, 
philosophers, and historian.s, belonged to the Pro- 
testant party, and resided chiefly in the Universities. 

The Universities wer^ what the Monasteries had 
been under Charlemagne, the Castles under Frederick 
Barbarossa, — the centres of gravitation for the in- 
tellectual and political life of the country. The true 
nobility of Germany was no longer to be found among 
the priests, — Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, Notker Teu- 
tonicus ; nor among the knights, — Walther von der 
Vogelweide, Wolfram von Eschenbach, and their, 
patrons, Frederick II, Hermann von Thlir ingen, and 
Leopold of Austria. The intellectual sceptre of G^r-* 
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many was wielded by a new nobility, a nobility that 
had risen •from the ranks, like the priests and the 
knights, but which, for a time at least, kept itself from 
becoming a caste, and from cutting away those roots 
through which it imbibed its vigour and sustained its 
’strength. It had its castles in the Universities, its 
tournaments in the diets of Worms and Augsburg, and 
it counted among its members, dukes and peasants, 
divines and soldiers, lawyers and artists. This was 
not, indeed, an hereditary nobility, but on that very 
ground it is a nobility which can never become extinct. 
The danger, however, which threatens all aristocracies, 
whether martial, clerical, or municipal, was not averted 
from the intellectual aristocracy of Germany. The 
rising spirit of caste deprived the second generation 
of that power which men like Luther had gained at 
the beginning of the Reformation. The moral in- 
fluence of the Universities in Germany was great, and 
it is great at the present day. But it would have 
been greater and more beneficial if the conceit of caste 
had not separated the leaders of the nation from the 
ranks whence they themselves bad risen, and to which 
alone they owed their position and their influence. 
It was the same with the priests, who would rather 
form a hierarchy than be merged in the laity. It was 
the same with the knights, who would rather form 
a select society than live among the gentry. Both 
cut away the ground under their feet ; and the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century fell into the same 
sna yg b efore they were aware of it. We wonder at 
4he eccentricities of the priesthood, at the conceit of 
thef hereditary nobility, at the aflTectation of majestic 
stateliness inherent in royalty. But the pedantic 
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display of learning, the disregard of the real wants 
of the people, the contempt of aJ] knowledge which 
does not wear the academic garb, show the same 
foible, the same conceit, the same spirit of caste 
among those who, from the sixteenth century to the 
present day, have occupied the most prominent rank 
in the society of Germany. Professorial knight- 
errantry still waits for its Cervantes. Nowhere have 
the objects of learning been so completely sacrificed 
to the means of learning, nowhere has that Dulcinea 
— knowledge for its own sake, — with her dark veil 
and her barren heart, numbered so many admirers ; 
nowhere have so many windmills been fought and so 
many real enemies been left unhurt, as in Germany, 
particularly during the last two centuries. New 
universities have been founded.: Marburg, in 1527 ; 
Konigsberg, in 1547; Jena, in 155H; Helmstadt, in 
1575; Giessen, in 1607. And the more the number 
and the power of the Professors increased, tlie more 
they forgot that tliey and th>eir .Jearltting, thei|j Uni- 
versities and their libraries, ^hre for the benefijt of the 
people ; that a Professor might be very learned, and 
very accurate, and very laboi’jpus, yet worse than 
useless as a member our toiling ^ciety. It was 
considered more learned and respectable to teach in 
Latin, and all lectures at the UAVersities were given 
in that language. Luther was sneered at because of 
his little German tracts which ‘ any village clerk 
might have written/ Some of the best poets in the 
sixteenth century were men such ak Eoban Hesaius 
( 1 540), who composedi their poetry in Latin. N ational 
poems, for instance, Bi'ants ‘Ship of Fools,’ w^re 
translated into Latin, in order to induce the Germ&»n ' 
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professors to read them. The learned doctors were 
ashamed o^ their honest native names. Schwarzerd 
must needs call himg^lf Melanchthon ; Meissel Celtes, 
Schnitter Agricola ; Hausschein, (Ecolampadius ! All 
this might look very learned, and prolessorial, and 
imposing ; but i^ separated the professors from the' 
people at large ; dt retarded the progress of national 
education, and blighted the prospects of a national 
policy in Germany. Everything promised well at 
the time of the Reformation ; and a new Germany 
might have risen before a new France, if, like Luther, 
the leaders of the nation had remained true to their 
calling. But when to speak Latin was considered 
more learned than to speak German, when to amass 
vast information was considered more creditable than 
to digest and to use it, when popularity became the 
same bugbear to the professors which profanity had 
been to the clergy, and vulgarity to the knights, 
Luther’s; work was undone; and two more centuries 
had to be spent in pedantic controversies, theological 
disputes, sectarian squabbles, and political prostra- 
tion, before a new national spirit could rise again in 
men like Lessing, and Schiller, and Fichte, and Stein. 
Ambitious miners and quarrelsome divines continued 
the rulers oi Germany, and, towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, everything seemed drifting hack 
into the middle ages. Then, came the Thirty Years’ 
War, a most disastrous war for Germany, which is 
felt in its results to the present day- If, as a civil 
an d relig ious contest, it had been fought cut between 
ti^'^two parties — the Prot^tants and Roman Catholics 
of i^rmaiiy, — it would have left, as in England, one 
aid/ victorious; it would hav# been brought to an 
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end before both were utterly exhausted. But the 
Protestants, weakened by their own dissensions, had 
to call in foreign aid. First Denmark, then Sweden, 
poured their armies into Germany, and even France 
— Roman-Catholic France — gave her support to 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Protestant cause. Eng-* 
land, the true ally of Germany, was too weak at home 
to make her influence felt abroad. At the close of 
the war, the Protestants received indeed the same 
rights as the Roman Catholics: but the nation was ^o 
completely demoralised that it hardly cared for the 
liberties guaranteed by the treaty of Westphalia. 
The physical and moral vigour of the nation was 
broken. The population of Germany is said to have 
been reduced by one half. Thousands of villages and 
towns had been burnt to the ground. The schools, 
the churches, the universities were deserted. A whole 
generation had grown up during ^e yr®'!*, ppttcularly 
among the lower classes, with at all. 

The merchants of Germany, who formerly, as Aeneas 
Sylvius said, lived more handsomely than the Kings of 
Scotland, were reduced to small traders. The Hansa 
was broken up. Holland, England, and Sweden had 
taken the wind out of her sails. In |he Eastern pro- 
vinces, commerce Was suspended by the iifroads of the 
Turks ; whilst the discovery of America, and of the 
new passage to the East Indies, had reduced the im- 
portance of the mercantile navy of Germany and Italy 
in the Mediterranean. Where there was any national 
feeling left, it was a feeling of shame and despair^^ and 
the emperor and the small princes of Germany miglyil^ 
have governed even more selfishly than they v^id, 
without rousing oppfetion among the people. \ * 
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What can we expect of the literature of such times ? 
Popular poetry p&erved some of its indestructihle 
charms. The Meisteimnger went on composing accord- 
ing to the rules of their guilds, but we look in vain 
for the raciiiiess and honest simplicity of Hans Sach§. 
*Some of the professors wrote plays in the style of 
Terence, or after English models, and fables became 
fashionable in the style of Phaedrus. But there was 
no trace anywhere of originality, truth, taste, or feel- 
if!g, except in that branch which, like the palm-tree, 
thrives best in the desert — sacred poetry. Paul 
Gerhard is still without an equal as a poet of sacred 
songs ; and many of the best hymns which are heard 
in the Protestant churches of Germany date from the 
seventeenth century. Soon, however, this class of 
poetry also degenerated on one side into dry theo^ 
logical phraseology, on the other into serHimental, and 
almost erotic aflectation. 

There was no hope of a regeneration in German 
literature, unless either great political and social 
events should rouse the national mind from its lan- 
guor. or the classical models of pure taste and true art 
should be studied again in a different spirit from that 
of professorial pedantry. Now, after the Thirty Years’ 
War, there was no war in Germany in which the 
nation took any warm interest. The policy pursued 
in France duridg the long reign of Louis XIV (1643- 
1708) had its chief aim in w^eakening the house of 
Hapsburg. When the Protestants would no longer 
%htMs battles, Louis roused the Turks. Vienna 
Aiiirf^lQj^rly taken, and iS?U8tria owed its delivery to 
Johann Sobiesky, By the treaty of Ryswick (1697), 
all I the country on the left side of the Rhine was 
* VOL. III. • z 
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ceded to France, and German soldiers fought under 
the banners of the great Monarch. The oilly German 
j^rince who dared to uphold the honour of the empire, 
and to withstand the encroachments of Louis, was 
^^Tederick William, the great Elector of Prussia (1670- 
88). He checked the arrogance of the Swedish court,’ 
opened his towns to French Protestant refugees,, and 
raised the house of Brandenburg to a European im- 
portance, In the same year in which his successor, 
Frederick III, assumed the royal title as Frederick I, 
the king of Spain, Charles I, died ; and Louis XIV, 
whilst trying to add the Spanish crown to his 
monarchy, was at last checked in his grasping policy 
by an alliance between England and Gei^many. Prince 
Eugene and Marlborough restored the peace and the 
political equilibrium of Europe. In England, the 
different pasties in Parliament, the frequ^tets of 
the clubs and coffee-houses, were then watching every 
move on the political chess-board of Europe, and 
criticising the victories of their generals and the 
treaties of their ambassadors. In Germany, the 
nation took but a passive part. It was excluded 
from all real share in the great questions of the day, 
and, if it showed any sympathies, they were confined 
to the simple admiration of a great general, such as 
Prince Eugene. 

While the policy of Louis XIV wks undermining 
the political independence of Germany, the literature 
of his court exercised an influence hardly less detri- 
mental on the literature of Germany. No doubt, the 
literature of France stood fal* higher at that time tn*«i 
that of Germany. ‘ Poet ’ was amongst us a term of 
abuse, while in France the Great Monarch himself 
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did homage to his great poets. But the professorial 
poets who liad failed to learn the lessons of good taste 
from the Greek and Roman classics, were not likely 
to profit by an imitation of the spurious classicality 
of French literature. They heard the great stars of 
’the court of Louis XIV praised by their royal and 
princely patrons m they returned from their travels 
in France and Ita^, full of admiration for everything 
that was not German. They were delighted to hear 
that in France, in Holland, and in Italy, it was re- 
spectable to write poetry in the modern vernacular, 
and set to work in good earnest. After the model of 
the literary academies in Italy, academies were founded 
at the small courts of Germany. Men like Opitz 
would hardly have thought it dignified to write versos 
in their native tongue had it not been for the moral 
support which they received from these academies 
and their princely patrons. His first poems were 
written in Latin, but he afterwards devoted himself 
completely to German poetry. He became a member 
of the ‘ Ordei».of the Palm-tree/ and the founder of 
what is call^ ihe Fir at SUesian iSckool. Opitz is 
the true repifi^ntative of the classical poetry of the 
seventeenth c^tury. He was a scholar and a gentle- 
man; most correct in his language and versification; 
never venturing on gi’ound that had not been trodden 
before by some classical poet, whether of Greece, 
Rome, France, Holland, or Itlly. In him we also 
see the first traces of that baneful alliance between 
prim^eii, and poets which has deprived the German 
E^on of so many of her best sons. But the charge 
of mean motives has been unjustly brought against 
. Opitz by man^ historians. Poets require an audienc^j 
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and at his time there was no class of people willing 
to listen to poetry, except the inmates of the small 
German courts. After the Thirty Years* War the 
power of these princes was greater than ever. They 
divided the spoil, and there was neither a nobility, 
nor a clergy, nor a national party to control or resist* 
them. In England, the royal power had, at that time, 
been brought back to its proper limits, and it has thus 
been able to bold ever since, with but short interrup- 
tions, its dignified position, supported by the self- 
respect of a free and powerful nation. In France it 
assumed the most enormous proportions during the 
long reign of Louis XIV, but its appalling rise was 
followc'.d, after a century, by a fall equally appalling, 
and it has not yet regained its proper position in the 
political system of that country. In Germany the 
royal power was less imposing, its prerogatives being 
divided between the Emperor and a number of small 
but almost independent vassals, remnants of that 
feudal system of the middle ages which in France 
and England had been absorbed by the rise of national 
monarchies. These small principalities explain the 
weaknesvS of Germany in her relatiop with foreign 
powers, and the instability of her political constitu- 
tion. Continental wars gave an excuse for keeping 
up large standing armies, and these standing armies 
stood between the nation and her sovereigns, and 
made any moral presilre of the one upon the other 
impossible. The third estate could never gain that 
share in the government which it had obtainec ^. by its 
united action, in other countries; yet no foriiiX>f 
government can be stable which is deprived of the 
support and the active co-operation of the middle 
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classes. Constitutions have been granted by en- 
lightened ^vereigns, such as Joseph II and Frederick 
William IV, and barricades have been raised by the 
people at Vienna and at Berlin ; but both have failed 
to restore the political health of the country. There 
is no longer a German nobility in the usual sense of 
the word. Its vigour was exhausted when the power- 
ful vassals of the empire became powerless sovereigns 
with the titles of king or duke, while what remained 
of the landed nobility, became more reduced with 
every generation, owing to the absence of the system 
of primogeniture. There is no longer a clergy as 
a powerful body in the state. This was broken up at 
the time of the Reformation, and it hardly had time 
to recover and to constitute itself on a new basis, 
when the Thirty Years’ War deprived it of all social 
influence, and left it no alternative but to become 
a salaried class of servants of the crown. No third 
estate exists powerful enough to defend the interests 
of the commonwealth against the encroachments of 
the sovereign ; and public opinion, though it may 
pronounce itself within certain limits, has no means 
of legal oppo^tion, and must choose, at every critical 
moment, between submission to the royal will and 
rebellion. 

Thus, during the whole modern history of Germany, 
the political and intellectual supremacy is divided. 
The former is monopolised by the sovereigns, the 
latter belongs to a small class of learned men. These 
ti^ soon begin to attract each other. The kings seek 
tife society, the advice, and support of literary men ; 
whilst literary men court the patronage of kings, and 
‘acquiye powerful influence by governing those who 
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govern the people. From the time of Opita thero^ 
have been few men of eminence in literature or 
science who have not been drawn towards one of the 
larger or smaller courts of Germany ; and the whole 
of our modern literature boars the marks of this 
union between princes and poets. It has been said 
that the existence of these numerous centres of civil- 
isation has proved beneficial to the growth of litera- 
ture ; and it has been pointed out that some of the 
smallest courts, such as Weimar, have raised the 
greatest men in poetry and science. Goethe himself 
gives expression to this opinion. ‘ What has made 
Germany great/ he says, ‘ but the culture which is 
spi ead through the whole country in such a marvel- 
lous manner, and pervades equally all parts of the 
realm ? And this culture, does it not emanate from 
the numerous courts which grant it support and 
patronage? Suppose we had had in Germany for 
centuries but two capitals, Vienna and Berlin, or but 
one; I sljould like to know how it would have fared 
with German civilisation, or even with that general 
well-being which goes hand in hand with true civil- 
isation.’ In these words we hear Goethe, the minister 
of the petty court of Weimar, not the great poet of 
a great nation. Has France had more than one 
capital ? Has England had more than one court ? 
Great men have risen to eminence in great monarchies 
like France, and they have risen to eminence in 
a great commonwealth such as England, without the 
patronage of courts, by the support, the sympathy, 
the love of a great nation. Truly national poetr']^ 
exists only where there is a truly national life ; And 
the poet who, in creating his works, thinks of a -whole 
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\iation which will listen to him and jproud of him, 
is inspired*by a nobler passion than he who looks to 
his royal master, or the applause even of the most 
refined audience of the dames de la cour. In a free 
country, the sovereign is the highest and most 
’honoured representative of the national will, and he 
honours himself by honouring those who have welt 
deserved of his country. There a poet-laureate may 
hold an independent and dignified position, conscious 
of his own worth, and of the support of the nation. 
But in despotic countries, the favour even of the 
most enlightened sovereign is dangerous. Germany 
never had a more enlightened king than Frederick 
the Great ; and yet, when he speaks of the Queen 
receiving Leibniz at court, he says, ‘ She believed 
that it was not unworthy of a queen to show honour 
to a philosopher ; and as those who have received 
from heaven a privileged soul rise to the level of 
sovereigns, she admitted Leibniz into her familiar 
society.’ 

The seventeenth century saw the rise and fall of 
the first and the second Silesian schools. The first is 
represented by men like Opitz and Weekherlin, and 
it exercised an influence in the North of Germany on 
Simon Dach, Paul Flemming, and a number of less- 
gifted poets, who are generally known by the name 
of the Konigsherg tSehool. Its character is pseudo- 
classical. All these poets endeavoured to write cor- 
rectly, sedately, and eloquently. Some of them aimed 
at a certain simplicity and sincerity, w^hich we admire 
particularly in Flemming. But it would be difficult 
to -find in all their writings one single thought, one 
‘ single expression that had not been used before. The 
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secoi^i Silesi^f^Bchool is more ambitious ; * but its 
poetic flights are more disappointing evefi than the 
honest prose of Opitz. The ‘Shepherds of the Pegnitz’ 
had tried to imitate the brilliant diction of the Italian 
poets ; but the modern Meistersanger of the old town 

f f Nurnberg had produced nothing but wqaNiy jingle/ 
loflmannswaldau and Lohenstein, the chief heroes of 
,the second Silesian school, followed in their track, 
and did not succeed better. Their compositions are 
bombastic and full of metaphors. It is a poetry of 
adjectives, without substance, truth, or taste. Yet 
their poetry was admired, praised not less than Goethe 
and Schiller were praised by their contemporaries, 
and it lived beyond the seventeenth centui^. There 
were but few men during that time who kept aloof 
from the spirit of these two Silesian schools, afi.d were 
not influenced by either Opitz or Hoffmanns waldau. 
Among these independent poets we have to Mention 
Friedrich von Logau, Andreas Gryphius, aiSflJosche- 
rbsch. Beside these, there wer^ome prose writers 
whose works are not exactly works of art, but works 
of original tliought, and of great importance to us in 
tracing the progress of science and liteiature during 
the dreariest period of German history. We can only 
mention the Simplicissimus, a novel full of clever 
miniature drawing, and giving a truthful picture of 
German life during the Thirty Years’ War; the 
patriotic writings of Professor Schupp ; the historical 
works of Professor Pufendorf (1631-94); the pietistic 
sermons of 8pener, and of Professor Franke (1663- 
1727), the founder of the Orphan School at Hallfe^ 
Professor Arnold s ( 1 666 -1714) Ecclesiastical History ; 
the first political pamphlets by Professor Thomasius ‘ 
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■^655-i7a»); and among philosophers, Jacob Bbhme 
at the begiftning, and Leibniz at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The second Silesian school was defeated by Gott- 
sched, profe^)i 5 >r at Leipzig. He exercised, at the 
*beginning\nf the eighteenth century, the same dic- 
tatorship as a poet and a critic which Opitz iiat^ 
exercised at the beginning of the seventeenth. Gott- 
sched was the advocate of French models in art and 
poetry, and hd^ used his widespread influence in 
recommending the correct, and so-called classical 
style of the poets of the timj|. After having ren- 
dered good service in putting down tlie senseless 
extravagance of the school of Lohenstein, he became 
himself a pedantic and aiTogant critic; and it was 
through the opposition which he roused by his Gallo- 
mania, that German poetry was delivered at last from 
the trammels of that foreign school. Then followed 
a long literary warfare: Gottsched and his followers 
at Leipzig defended the French, feodmcr and his 
friends in Switzerland the English, style of literature. 
The former insisted on classical form and traditional 
rules; the latter on natural sentiment and spontaneous 
expression. The question was, whether poets should 
imitate the works of the classics, or imitate the classics 
who had become ^ classics by imitating nobody. 
A German professor wields an immense power by 
means of his Journals. He is the editor; he writes in 
them himself, and allows others to write ; he praises 
his friends, who are to laud him in turn ; he patronises 
his pupils, who are to call him master; he abuses his 
adversaries, and asks his allies to do the same. It 
*was in this manner that Professor Gottsched triumphed 
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for a long time over Bodmer and his party, till at las^ 
public opinion became too strong, and the dictator 
died the laughing-stock of Germany. It was in the 
very thick of this literary struggle that the great 
heroes of German poetry grew up — Klopstock, Les- 
sing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. Goethe,’ 
who knew both Gottsched and Bodmer, has described 
that period of fermentation and transition in which 
his own mind was formed, and his extracts may be 
read as a commentary on the poetical productions <5f 
the first half of the eighteenth century. He does 
justice to Gunther, and more than justice to Liscow. 
He shows the influence which men like Brockes, 
Hagcdorn, and Haller exercised in making poetry 
respectable. He points out the new national life 
wdiicli, like an electric spark, flew through the whole 
country when Frederick the Great said, ‘Tai jeie le 
hoiiiiet par-dessus les moul ins*; and defied, like 
a man, the political popery of Austria. Tfie estimate 
which Goethe forms of the poets of the time, of Gleim 
and Uz, of Gessner and Rabener, and more especially 
of Klopstock, Lessing, and Wieland^ should be read in 
the original, as likewise Heifer s Ithapsody on Shak- 
speare. The latter contains the key to many of the 
secrets of that new period of literature, which was 
inaugurated by Goethe himself and by those who like 
him could dare to be classical, by being true to nature 
and to themselves. 

My object in taking this rapid survey of German 
literature has been to show that the extracts which 
I have collected in my ‘German Classics^ have not 
been chosen at random, and that, if properly used, 
they can be read as a running commentary on the 
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pblitical and social history of Germany. The history 
ol literature is but an applied history of civilisation. 
As in the history of civilisation, we watch the play 
of the three constituent classes of society, — clergy, 
nobility, and commoners, we can see, in the history 
of literature, how that class which is supreme politi- 
cally, shows for the time being its supremacy in Uk' 
literary productions of the age, and impresses its 
mark on the works of poets and philosophers. 

‘Speaking very generally, we might say that, during 
the first period of German history, the really moving, 
civilising, and ruling class was the clergy ; and in 
the whole of German literature, nearly to the time 
of the Crusades, the clerical element predominates. 
The second period is marked by the Crusades, and 
the triumph of Teutonic and Romantic chivalry, and 
the literature of that period is of a strictly corre- 
spondent tone. After the Crusades, and during the 
political anarchy that followed, the Isole principle of 
order and progress is found in the towns, and in the 
towns the poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries finds its new homo. At last, ^ the time 
of the Reformation, when the political ufe of the 
country assumed for a ti^ne a national character, 
Geiman literature also is for a short time national. 
The hopes, however, which had been raised of a 
national policy and of a national literature, were 
soon blighted, and, from the Thirty Years’ War to 
the present day, the inheritance of the nation has 
been divided between princes and professors. There 
have been moments when the princes had to appeal 
to the nation fib large, and to forget foi* a while 
their royal pretensions ; and these times of national 
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enthusiasm, as during the wars of Frederick the 
Great, and during the wars against Napoleon, have 
not failed to tell on the literature of Germany. They 
produced a national spirit, free from professorial 
narrowness, such as we find in the writings of Lessing 
and Fichte. But with the exception of these short’ 
lucid intervals, Germany has always been under the 
absolute despotism of a number of small sovereigns 
and great professors, and her literature has been 
, throughout in the hands of court poets and academllc 
critics. Ktepstock, Lessing, and Schiller are most 
frbe from either influence, and most impressed with 
the duties which a poet owes, before all, to the nation 
to which he belongs. Klopstock’s national enthu- 
siasm borders sometimes the fantastic, for, as his 
own times could not inspire him, he borrowed the 
tliemes of his national panegyrics f]||p the distant 
past of Arminius and the German bards. Lessing 
looked more to oWn age, bht he looked in vain for 
national heroes. ‘Pity th^i^. extraordinary man,’ says 
Goethe, ‘who had to live in sueh miserable times, 
which ofle^d him no better subjects than those which 
he takes TO his works. Pity him, that in his “Minna 
von Bainhelm” he had ip take part in the quarrel 
between the Saxons and the Prussians, because he 
found nothing better. It was owing to the rottenness 
of his time that he always took, and was forced to 
take, a polemical position. In his “ Emilia Galotti ” 
he shows his pique against the princes ; in “ Nathan,” 
against the priests.’ But, although the subjects of 
these works of Lessing were small, his object in 
writing was always great and national. He never' 
condescended to amuse a provincial court by masque- 
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rkd es and comedies, nor did he degrade his genius by 
pandering, like Wieland, to the taste of a profligate 
nobility. Schiller, again, was a poet, truly national 
and truly liberal ; and although a man of aspirations 
rather than of actions, he has left a deeper impress on 
the kernel of the nation than either Wieland or 
Goethe. These considerations, however, must not in- 
terfere with our appreciation of the greatness of 
Goethe. On the contrary, wdien we see the sn)al1 
sphere in which he moved at Weimar, we aumirc th(' 
more the height to which he grew, and the fri^edom of 
his genius. And it is, perhaps, owing to this verj 
absence of a strongly marked national feeling, that in 
Germany the first idea of a world-literature was con- 
ceived. ‘ National literati|fe,’ Goethe says, ‘is of litt](‘ 
importance: the age of a world-literature is at hand, 
and every on|| ought to work in ordei* to accelej*at(‘ 
this new era.’ Perhaps Goethe fidt that the tr\ie po(‘t 
belonged to the whole of mankind, and that ho must 
be intelligible beyond tlie frontiers of his own country. 
And, from this point of view, his idea of a world- 
literature has been realised, and Lis own works have 
gained their place side by side with tht works of 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakspeare. But, so long 
as there are different languages and different nations, 
let each poet think, and work, and write for his own 
people, without caring for the applause of other coun- 
tries. Science and philosophy are cosmopolitan ; 
poetry and art are national : and those who would 
deprive the Muses of their home sprung character, 
would deprive them of much of their native charms. 
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LIST OF EXTRACTS FOR ILLUSTRAfiNG THE 
HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Fourth Century after Christ. 

Gothic : — 

Ulfilas, Translation of the Bible ; the Lord’s Prayer. 

Seventh Century. 

Old High-German : — 

Vooabulary of St. Gall. 

Eighth Century. 

Old High- German : — 

Interlinear Translation of the Benedictine Rules. 

Translation of the Gospel of St, Matthew, 

Exhortation addressed to the Kristian Laity. 

Literal Translations of the Hymns of the Old Church 

1 . Deus qui cordi lumen es. 

2. Aurora lucis rutilat. 

3. Te Deum laudamus. 

The Song of Hildebrand and his son Hadubrand — in alliterative 
metre. * 

The Prayer from the Monastery of Wessobrun—in alliterative 
metre. 

The Apostolic Creed. 


Ninth CentIi^ry. 

Old High-German : — 

Fi-oin Einhard’s Life of Charlemagne — the German names of the 
Mouths and the Winds fixed by the Emf>eror, 

Muspilli, or on the Last Judgment — alliterative Poem. 

The Oaths of I^ewis the German, and Charles the Bald, and their 
armies at Strassburg, 842, in Old Frankish and Old 
French ; from the History of Nithard, the Gnindson of 
. Charlemagne. 

The Heliand, or the Saviour — old Saxon poem, in alliterative metre. 

The Krist, or the Gospel-Book — poem in rhyme by Otfried, the 
pupil of Hrabanua Maurus, decRcated to Lewis* the 
German. 
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Old High^ German (continued) : — 

Translation of a Harmony of the Gofipels. 

Lay on St. Peter. 

Song on the Victory gained by King Lewis III at Saucourt, in 
88 1 , over the Normans. 

Tenth Century. 

Old High- German : — 

Notker Teuton! cus of St. Gall — 

I. IVansIation of the Psalms. 

2^ Treatise on Syllogisms. 

3. Translation of Aristotle. 

4. Translation of Boethius de CtUiSolaiione, 

Eleventh Century. 

Old High-German : — 

Williram’s Explanation of the Song of Solomon. 

Merigarto, or the Earth — fragment of a geographical poejii 

Twelfth Century. 

Middle High-German 

The Life of Jesus — poem by the Nun Ava. 

Poetical Translation of the Books of Mosen. 

Historical Poem on Anno, BLhop of Cologne. 

Poetical Chronicle of the Roman Emperors. 

Nortperti Tractatus de Virtutibua, translated. 

The poem of Roland, by Konrad the Priest. 

The poem of Alexander, by J^amprecht the Priest. 

Poem of Reinhart the Fox, 

Dietmar von Aist — lyrics. 

The Spervogel — lyrics. 

^The Ktirenberger— lyrics. 

The pneid, by Heinrich von Veldecke. 

Thirteenth Century. 

Middle High- German : — 

Hartmann von Aue; extracts from his iTwein’-* -a heroic poem. 
The Old Reinrilar— lyrics. 

Walther von der Vogel weide — lyrics. 

Freidank’s Bescheidenheit — didactic poem. 
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Middle jffi^A’German (continued ) : — 

Wolfram von Escheiibach— 

1. Extracts from his ‘ Rircival ’—-a heroic poem. 

2. Extracts from his ‘Titurel* — a heroic poem. 

Gottfried von Strassburg; extracts frqm his ‘Tristan’— a heroic 
poem. 

The poem of the Nibelunge — epic poem. * • 

Thomasin von Zerclar j ^racts from his poem on manners, called 
‘ The Italian Qi(^t.’ 

Keidhart von Rerenthal — lyrics. 

Otto von Botenlaube — lyrics. 

Gudrun — epic poem. 

Tlio Strieker — extract from his satirical poem, ‘ Amis the Priest.” 
Rudolf von Ems — extract from his ‘ Wilhelm von Orleans.’ 
C'hristian von Hainle — lyrics. ' 

Gottfried von Ncifen — lyrics. 

ITrich von Lichtenstein — lyrics. 

Sermon of Friar Berthold of Regensburg. 

Reiniuar von Zvveter — lyrics. 

Master Stollc — satire. 

Tile Marner — lyrics. 

Master Konrad of Wurzburg — 

1. poem. 

3. Extract from the Trojan War, 

Anonymous poet — extract from the life of St.' Elizabeth. 

Herman der Damen. m i 

Anonyuious poet — extract the ‘ Wartou||f"1&rieg.' 

Maregrave Otto von Brandenburg — lyrics. 

Heinrich, Duke of Breslau — lyrics. 

Hugo von Trimberg — extract 1^*0^ tbe ‘ Renner.’ 

Fourteenth %nturv. 

Middle Jligh- German : — 

Heinrich Fraueidob — lyrics. 

Master Johann Hadlaub — lyrics. 

The Great Rosegarden — popular epic poem. 

Master Eckhart — homily. 

Heniiaun von Fritxlar — life of St. Elizabeth. 

Dr. Johann Taul^f-*Hiermon, 

Heinrich Suso. ^ 

Heinrich der Teichner— fable. 

Petei# Suchenwirt — on the death of Leopmd) Duke of Austria 
## 1386. 
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M'icfclle High-German (continued) : — 

Halbsuter’# poem on the Battle of Sempach. 1386. 
Fritsche Closener’s Strassburg Chronicle. 

Jacob Twinger’s Chronicle — on the Flagellant?. 


Fipteekth Century. 

Middle High-German : — 

Hugo von Mon tfort — lyrics. 

Oswald von Wolkenstein — lyric'«. 

MuscatblUt — lyrics. 

• Hans von Biihel’s Life of Diocletian, or the Seven Wise Mastei’s. 
Popular Songs. 

Sacred Songs. 

The Soul’s Comfort — didactic prose. 

Michael Beheim — Meistergesang. 

An Easter Mystery. 

Popular Rhymes. 

Caspar von der Roen’s Heldenbuch — Hildebrand and his Son. 
Niclas von Weyl’s Translations — Hieronymus at the Council 0 
Constance. 

Veit Weber’s poem on the Victory of Murten, 1476. 

Heinrich Steinhdwel’s Fables. 

Sebastia^Brant’s Ship of Fools. 

Johann Oeiler von Kaisersberg — sermon. 

Emperor Maximilian — extract from the * Theuerdank.* 


Sixteenth Centubi. 

Modern High- German : — 

Martin Luther — 

1. Sacred Song, 

2. on the Diet of the Jackdaws and Crows. 

3. His last Sermon. 

Ulrich ^win^li-* 

1. A Picifem on his Illness. 

2. Criticism on Luther. 

Philipp Nicolai — sacred songs. 

J ustus J onas — sacred songs. 

Ulrich von Hutten — 

. I . Lette#^ Franz von Sickingen. 

, 2. Political<|>olkn. 

VOL. III. , 


A a 
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Modern Eigh-German (continued) : — 

Sebastian Frank — 

1. Preface to his Germania. 

2. Rudolf von Habsburg, 

3. Maximilian der Erste. 

4. Fables. 

Burkard Waldis — fables. 

Hans Sachs— ^ 

1 . Sacred Song. 

2. Poem on the Death of Martin Luther. 

3. Poem on the War. 

Peteriflann Etterlin’s Chronicle— William Tell and Rudolf von 
Habsburg. * 

Aegidins Tschudi’s Chronicle— William Tell, 
l^aidus MelissuH Scliede. 

Johann Fischart — 

1. Exhortation addressed to the Geijp||n people. 

2. Das gluckhafte Schitf*. 

Georg Rollenhagen — fable. 

Popular Books— 

1. Tyll Eulenapiegel. 

2. Dr. Faust. 

Popular Songs. 

Sf.VENTEENTH teNTllKY. 

Modern German : — 

Martin Opitz, and the First,, ^esian School. 

Georg Rudolf Weckherlin. < 

Anonymous Poem — ‘ 0 Ewigkeit.' 

Michael Altcnburg’s Camp*so]^ (Gustavus Adolpims). 

Johannes Heermann— sacred sbng. 

Popular Songs. 

Johann Arndt — 

1. Sacred Song. 

2. On the Power and Neceaiity of Prayer. 

Jacob Bdhine, Mysterium Magnum. 

Johann Valentin Andreae. 

Friedrich Spec. 

Jiiliui Wilhelm Zinegreff. 

Friedrich von Logau. 

Simon Dach and the Kbnigsberg School, 

Paul Elemming. 

Paul Jkrhurd, 
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Modern High- German (continued) : — 

Georg Philipp HarsddrfFer and the Niimbeig School. 
Johannes Kist. 

Andreas Gryphiua — 

1. Sonnets. 

2. Frt.ni the Tragedy *Cardeiiio and Celindc.’ 

Joachim Rachel — satire. 

Johann Michael Moscherosch — satires. 

Christoph von Grimmelshausen, Simplicissimus— novel. 
Johann Balthasar Schupp— on the German Language. 
Angelus Silesius. 

Hoflfmannswaldau and Lohenstein — Second Silesian School. 
Abraham a Santa Clara — sermon. 

Philipp Jacob Spener — on Luther. 

G o t tfried A mold — sacred' i»oem. 

Christian Weise. 

Hnns Aasinann von Abschatz. 

Friedrich R. L. von Canitz. 

Christian Wernicke. 

Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz — on the German Language. 

Eighteenth Century. 

Modern High-G^man : — 

Johann Christoph Gottsched — Cato. 

Johann Jacob Bodmer — Character of German Poetry. 
Barthcj^ Heinrich Bt ockes. 

Johann Christian Gunther. 

Nicolau^udwig Graf von Zinzendorf. 

Christian Ludwig Liscow. 

Friedrich von Hagedorn. 

Albrecht von Haller. 

Gottlieb Wilhelm Rabener. 

Ewald Christian von Kleist. 

Christian Ffirchtegott Gellert. 

Johann Ludwig Gleim. 

Johann Peter Uz. 

J ustus Moser. 

Klopstock. See below. 

Salomon Gessner. 

Johanj^ Winckelmnnn. 

Lessing. See below. 

Johann Georg Hamalan. 

Immanuel Kant. 


A a 
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Modern Iligh-German (continued) : — 

Joliann August Musaeus*. 

Wieland. See below. 

Gottlieb Konrad Pfeffel. 

Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart. 

Matthias Claudius. 

J ohann Caspar Lavater, 

Herder. See below. 

Heinrich J ung. Stilling. 

Georg Christoph Lichtenberg. 

Gottfried August Btirger. 

Joliann Heinrich Vosa. 

Friedrich Leopold und Christian Grafen zu Stollberg. 

Das Siebengestirn der Dichter des achtzehnten Jalirhunderts- 

1. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock. 

2. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. 

3. Christoph Martin Wieland. 

4. Johann Gottfried von Herder. 

5. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

6. J ohann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller, . 

7. Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 



OLD GERMAN LOVE-SONGS', 

• 

OEVEN hundred years ago ! What a long time 
it seems ! Philip Augustus, King of France ; 
Henry II, King of England ; Frederic I, the famous 
Barbarossa, Emperor of Germany ! When we read of 
their times, the times of the (.Vusados, we feel as the 
Greeks felt when reading of the War of Troy. We 
listen, we admire, but we do not compare the heroes 
of St. Jean d’Acrc with the great generals of the 
nineteenth century. They seem a different race of 
men from those who are now living, and poetry and 
tradition have lent to their royal frames such colossal 
proportions that we hardly dare tu criticise the legend- 
ary history of their chivalrous achievements. It wa.s 
a time of heroes, of saints, of martyrs, of miracles! 
Thomas a’Becket was murdered at Canterbury, but 
for more than three hundred years his name lived on, 
and his bones were working miracles, and his soul 
seemed as it were embodied and petrified in the lofty 
pillars that surround the spot of his martyrdom. 
Abelard was persecuted and imprisoned, but his 
spirit revived in the Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 

^ * Des Minnesangs Frtililing.* Herausge^^eben von Karl Lnchinann 
nnd Moritz Haiipt. Leipzig, 1857- 
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tury, and the shrine of Abelard and Heloise in the 
Pere Lachaise is still decorated every ‘ year with 
garlands of immortelles, Barbarossa was drowned 
in the same river in which Alexander tile Great had 
bathed his royal limbs, but his fame lived on in 
every cottage of Germany, and the peasant near the 
Kyfl’hauser still believes that some day the mighty 
Emperor will awake from his long slumber and rouse 
the people of Germany from their fatal dreams. We 
dare not hold communion with such stately heroes as 
Frederick the Red-}>eard, and Richard the Lion-heart ; 
they seem half to belong to the realm of fable. We 
feel from our very schooldays as if we could shake 
hands with a Themistocles and sit down in the 
company of a Julius Caesar, but wo are awed by 
the presence of those tall and silent knights, 4\dth 
their hands folded and their legs crossed, as we see 
them reposing in full ari^our on the tombs of our 
cathedrals. 

And yet, however different in all other respects, 
these men, if they once lift their steel beaver and 
unbuckle their rich armour, are wonderfully like our- 
selves. Let us read the poetry, which they either 
wrote themselves, or to which they liked^^to listen 
in their castles on the Rhine or under their tents in 
Palcvstine, and we find it is poetry which a Tennyson 
or a Moore, a Goethe or Heine might have written. 
Neither Julius Caesar nor Themistocles would know 
wliat was meant by such poetry. It is modem poetry 
' — poetry unknown to the ancient world, and who 
invented it nobody can tell. It is sometimes called 
romantic, but this is a strange misnomer. Neither 
the Romans, nor the lineal descendants of the Romans, 
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the Italians, the Provencals, the Spaniards, can claim 
that poetry as their own. It is Teutonic po||bry — 
purely Teutonic in its heart and soul, though its 
utterance, its rhyme and metre, its gracesiand imagery, 
show the marks of a warmer clime. It is called 
sentimental poetry, the poetry of the ^eart rather 
than of the head, the picture of the inward rather 
than of the outward world. It is subjective as dis- 
tinguished from objective poetry, as the German 
dritics, in their scholastic language, are fond of ex- 
pressing it. It is Gothic, as contrasted with classical 
poetry. The one, it is said, sublimizes nature, the 
other bodies forth spirit — the one deifies the human, 
the other humanizes the divine — the one is ethnic, tin 
other Cliristian. But all these are but names, and 
their true meaning must be discovered in the works 
of art themselves, and in the history of the times 
which produced the artists, the poets, and their ideals. 
We shall perceive the difference between these two 
hemispheres of the Beautiful better if we think of 
Homer’s ‘ Helena ’ and Dante s ‘ Beatrice,’ if we look 
at the ‘Venus of Milo’ and a ‘Madonna’ of Francia, 
than in reading the profoundest systems of aesthetics. 

The work which has caused these reflections is 
a volume of German poetry, just published by Lach- 
mann and Haupt. It is called ‘ Des Minnesangs 
Friihling — the Spring of the Songs of Love’; and it 
contains a collection of the poems of twenty German 
poets, all of whom lived during the period of the 
Crusades, under the Hohenstaufen Emperors, from 
about 1170 to 1230. This period may well be called 
the spring of German poetry, though the summer that 
followed was but of short duration, and the autumn 
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was cbeated of the rich harvest which the spring had 
promlled. Tieck, one of the first who g&thered the 
flowers of that forgotten spring, describes it in glow- 
ing language.i ‘ At that time/ he says, ‘ believers sang 
of faith, lovers of love, knights described knightly 
actions and battles; and loving, believing knights* 
were their chief audience. The spring, beauty, gaiety, 
were objects that could never tire : great duels, and 
deeds of arms carried away every hearer, the more 
surely, the stronger they were painted; and as the 
pillars and dome of the church encircle the flock, 
so did religion, as the highest, encircle poetry and 
reality ; and every heart, in equal love, humbled itself 
before her.’ Carlyle, too, has listened with delight to 
those merry songs of spring. ‘ Then truly,* he says, 

‘ was the time of singing come ; for princes and ipre- 
lates, emperors and squires, the wise and the simple, 
men, women and children, all sang and I'bymed, or 
delighted in hearing it done. It was a universal 
noise of song, as if the spring of manhood had 
arrived, and warblings from every spray — not indeed, 
without infinite twitterings also, which, except their 
gladness, had no music — were bidding it welcome.’ 
And yet it was not all gladness; and it is strange 
that Carlyle, who has so keen an eai' for the silent 
melancholy of the human heart, should not have 
heard that tone of sorrow and fateful boding which 
breaks, like a suppressed sigh, through the free and 
light music of that Swabian era. The brightest sky 
of spring is not without its clouds in Germany, and 
the German heart is never happy without some sad- 
ness. Whether we listen to a short ditty, or to the 
epic ballads of the ‘ Nibelunge/ or to Wolliam’s grand 
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poems of the ‘Parcivar and the ‘Holy Graal,* it is 
the same everywhere. There is always a mingling of 
light and shade, — in joy a fear of sorrow, in sorrow 
a ray of hope, and throughout the whble, a silent 
wondering at this strange world. Hero is a speci- 
men of an anonymous poem — and anonymous poetry 
is an invention peculiarly Teutonic. It was written 
before the twelfth century; its language is strangely 
simple, and sometimes uncouth. But there is trutli 
in it, and it is truth after all, and not fiction, that is 
the secret of all poetry : — 

It has pained me in the heart, 

Full many a time, 

That I yearned after that 
Which I may not have, 

Nor ever shall win. 

It is very grievous. 

I do not mean gold or silver: 

It is more like a human heart. 

I trained me a falcon, 

More than a year. 

When I had tamed him, 

As I would liave Inm, 

And had well tied his leathers 
With golden chains, 

He soared up very high, 

And flew into other lands. 

I saw the falcon since, 

Flying happily ; 

He carried on his foot 
Silken straps, 

And his plumage was 

All red of gold 

May God send them together, 

Who would fain be loved. 

The key-note of the whole poem of the ‘ Nibe- 
lunge,’ such it was written down at the end of the 
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twelfth, or the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
is ‘Sorrow after Joy.’ This is the fatal spell against 
which all the heroes are fighting, and fighting in 
vain. Fiertfe Hagen dashes the Chaplain intg the 
waves, in order to belie the prophecy of the Mer- 
maids, but the Chaplain rises, and Hagen rushes 
headlonginto destruction. Chriemhilt too, is bargaining 
and playing with the same inevitable fate, cautiously 
guarding her young heart against the happiness of 
love, that she may escape the sorrows of a broken 
heart. She, too, has been dreaming ‘ of a wild young 
falcon that she trained for many a day, till two fierce 
eagles tore it.’ And she rushes to her mother Ute, 
that she may read the dream for her ; and her mother 
tells her what it means. And then the coy maiden 
answers : — ^ 

.... no more, no more, dear mother, 

From many a wouian’s fortune tins truth is clear as day, 

Tiiat falsely smiling Pleasure with PaiB requites us ever. 

1 from both will keep me, and thus wiH sorrow never. 

Eut Siegfried comes, and Chriemhilt’s heart does 
no longer cast up the bright and the dark days of 
life. To Siegfried she belongs ; for him she lives, and 
for him, when ‘ two fierce eagles tore him,’ she dies. 
A still wilder tragedy lies hidden in the songs of the 
‘ Edda/ the most ancient fragments of truly Teutonic 
poetry. Wolfram’s poetry is of the same sombre cast. 
He wrote his ‘Pai'cival’ about the time when the 
songs of the ‘Nibtdunge’ were written down. The 
subject was taken by him from a French source. It 
belonged original I3’’ to the British c^^cle of Arthur and, 
his Knights. But Wolfram took the story merely as 
a skeleton, to which he himself gave a!!|iew body and 
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soul. The glory and happinehs vhich this wof;lil can 
give, is to •him but a shadow — the crown for which 
his hero fights is that of the Holy Graal. 

Faith, Love, and Hohour are the chief subjects of 
the so-called Minnesanger. They are not what wo 
should call erotic poets. MliUif means love in tlie 
old German language, but it means, originally, not 
so much passion and desire, as thoughtfulness, rever- 
ence, and remembrance. In English Mhote would 
1*0 ‘ Minding,’ and it is different therefore from the 
Greek Eros the Roman and the French A mom . 

It is dilferent also from the German Liehe, which 
means originally desire, not love. Most of the poems 
of the ‘Minnesanger’ are sad rather than joyful — 
joyful in sorrow, sorrowful in joy. The same feelings 
have since been so often repeated t)y poets in all the 
modern languages of Europe, that much of what we 
read in the ‘Minnesanger’ of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries sounds stale to our ears. Yet there 
is a simplicity about these old songs, 4 want of effort, 
an entire absence of any atte?npt to please or to sur- 
prise and wc listen to tlierii as we listen to a friend 
who tells us his sufferings in broken and homely 
words, and whose truthful pros(' appeals to our h^rt 
more strongly than the most elaborate poetry of 
a Lamartine or a Heine. It is extremely difficult to 
translate these poems from the language in which 
they are written, the so-called Middle High-German, 
into modern German — much more so to l^Dder them 
into English. But translation is at the soto time the 
, best test of the true poetical value of any poem, and 
W'e* believe that many of the poems of the Minne- 
.'siingers can bear that test. Here is another jmem, 
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very much in the style of the one quoted above, but 
writteil by a poet whose name is known, Dietmar von 
Eist : — 

A lady stood alone. 

And gazed across the heath, 

And gazed for her love. 

She saw a falcon flying. 

'0 happy falcon that thou art, 

Thou fliest wherever tliou likest; 

Thou choosest in the forest 
A tree that pleases thee. 

Thus I too had done. 

I chose myself a man : 

Him my eyes selected. 

Beautiful ladies envy n)e for it. 

Alas! why will they not leave me my low? 

I did not desire the beloved of any one of them. 

Now woe to thee, joy of summer ! 

The song of birds is gone; 

So are the leave s of the lime-tree : 

Henceforth, my pretty eyes too 
Will be overcast. 

My love, thou shouldst take leave 
Of otlier ladies ; 

Yes, mf hero, thou shouldst avoid them. 

When thou sawest me first, 

I seemed to thee in truth 
Bight lovely made: 

I remind thee of it, dear man I ’ 

¥heso poems, simple and homely as they seem to 
us, were loved and admired by the people for whom 
they were written. They were copied and pre- 
served with the greatest care in the albums of Kings 
. and Queen^ and some of them were translated into 
foreign lal^uages. The poem which we quoted first 
was translated as an Italian sonnet in the thirteenth 
century, and has been published in Franc Trucchi’s 
‘ Poesie Italiane Inedite ’ : — 
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Tapiua me, die amava uno sparviero; 
amaval tanto ch* io me ne moria : 
a \o ridiiamo ben m' em maniero 
ed unque troppo pascer no ’i dovia. 
or monlato e salito si altero, 

asBai pifi altero cl»e far non soliii ; 
ed h assiso dentro a un verziero, 
e un' altra donna E averK in balfa. 
isparvier mio, oh* io t’ avea TUMirito ; 
yonnglio d’oro ti facea portare, 
perchb nell’ uccellar fossi pih ai'dJLo. 
or sei ealito sicconie lo rnare, 

ed hai rotti li gotti, e eei fuggito 
quando f^ri ferino nel tuo uccollarc. 

One of the most original and thoughtful of the 
‘ Minnesauger ’ is the old Roininar. His poeins are 
given now for the first time in a correct and n ad- 
able text by Lachmanii and llaupt, and many a 
difficult passage has been elucidated by their notes. 
His poems, however, are not easy to rea45 and we 
should have been thankful Ibr some more help than 
the editors have given us in their notes. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of K(dnmar’s poetry : — 

High as the sun stands my hea”t : 

Tliat is because of a lady who can be without change 
In her grace, wherever she )>e. 

She makes me free from all sorrow. 

1 have nothing to give lier, but my own life, 

That belongs to her : the beautiful woman gives me always 
Joy, and a high mind. 

If I think of it, what she does for me. 

Well is it for me that I found lier so true ! 

Wherever she dwell, she alone makes every hind dear to me ; 
If she went across the wild sea, 

There I should go ; I long so much for her 

If I had the wisdom of a thousantl men, it 1^® 

That I keep her, whom 1 should serve : 

*May she take care right well, 

That nothing sad may ever befall me through her. 
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I was never quite blessed, but through her: 

Whatever I wish to her, may she allow it to me ! 

It was a blessed thing for me 

That she, the Beautiful, received me into her grace. 

Carlyle, no doubt, is right when he says, that 
among all this warbling of love there are infinite - 
twitterings which, except their gladness, have little 
to charm us. Yet we like to read them as part of 
the bright history of those bygone days. One poet 
sings ; — 

If the whole world was mine, 

From the Sea to the Rhine, 

I would gladly give it all, 

That the Queen of England 
Lay in my arm«, etc. 

Who was the impertinent German that dared to 
fall in love with a Queen of England ? We ^o not 
know. there can be no doubt that the Queen 

of Plngland whom he adored was the gay and beau- 
tiful Eleonore of Poitou, the Queen of Henry II, • 
who filled the heart of ma^y a Crusader with un- 
holy thoughts. Her daughter, too, Mathilde, who 
was married to Henry the Lion of Saxony, inspired 
many a poet of those days. Her beauty was cele- 
brated by the Provencal Troubadours ; and at the 
Court of her husband, she encouraged several of hei* 
German vassals to follow the example of the French 
and Norman Knights, and sing the love of Tristan 
and Isolt, and the adventures of the Knights of 
Charlemagne. They must have been happy times, 

• those times of the Crusades! Nor have they passed 
away with||it leaving their impress on the hearts 
and minds of the nations of Europe. The Hply 
Sepulchre, it is true, is still in the hands of thp 
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Infidefs, and the bones of the Crusaders lie buried 
in unhallowed soil, and their deeds of valour arc 
well nigh forgotten, and their chivalrous Tourna- 
ments and their Courts of Love are smiled at by 
a wiser generation. But much that is noble and 
heroic in the feelings of the nineteenth century has 
its hidden roots in the thirteenth. Gothic aichi- 
tecture and Gothic poetry are the children of th(^ 
same mother ; and if the true but unadorned lan- 
guage of the heart, the asj>iratjions of a real faith, 
the sorrow and of a true love are still listened 
to by the nations of Europe — and if what is called 
the Bomantic school is strong enough to hold its 
ground against the classical taste and its Kcyal 
patrons, such as Louis XIV, Charles II, and 
Frederick the Groat — we owe it to those chivalrous 
poets who dared for the first time to be what they 
were, and to say what they felt, and to whom faith, 
love, and honour were worthy subjects of poetry, 
though they lacked the Sanction of the Periclean and 
Augustan ages. 

Tha new edition of the Poenis of the ‘ Minnesiinger ’ 
is a masterpiece of Gerumii scholarship. It was com- 
menced by Lacbmann, the greatest critic after Wolf, 
that Germany has produced. Lachmann died before 
the work was finished, and Professor Haupt, his 
successor at Berlin, undertook to finish it. His 
share in the edition, particularly in the notes, is 
greater than that of Lachmann, and the accuracy with 
which the text has been restored from more than 
twenty MSS., is worthy of the great pupil df that great 
master. 
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T he critical periods in the history of the world are 
best studied in the lives of a few representative 
men. Tlie history of the German Reformation assumes 
a living, intelligible, and human character in the 
biographies of the Reformers ; and no historian would 
imagine that he understood the secret springs ^of that 
mighty revolution in Germany without having read 
the works of Hutten, the table-talk of Luther, the 
letters of Melanchthon, and the sermons of Zwingli. 
But although it is easy to #ngle out representative 
men in the great decisive stru^es of history, they 
are more difficult to find during the preparatory 
periods. The years from i4f,o to 1500 are as im- 
portant as the years from 1500 to 1550 — nay, to the 
thoughtful hisStorian, that silent period of incubation 
is perhaps of deeper interest than the violent out- 
burst of the sixteenth century. But where, during 
those years, are the men of sufficient eminence to 
represent the age in which they lived? It was an 
age of transition and preparation, of dissatisfaction 
and hesitation. Like the whole of the fifteenth 

^ Sebastian Brant’s ‘ Narrenscbiff.’ Herausgegeben von Frie(Jrich 
Zamcke. Leipzig, 1857. 
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centuiy, ‘ it was rich in scholars, copious in pedants, 
but poor in genius, and barren of strong thinkers.’ 
We must not look for heroes in so unheroic a# age, 
but be satisfied with men if they bo but a head taller 
than their contemporaries. 

One of the most interesting men in whose life and 
writings the history of the preliminary age of the 
German Reformation may be studied, is Sebastian 
Brant, the famous author of famous ‘ Ship of 
I'\>ols.’ He was born in the year 1457. Th% Council 
of Pasle had faile^l to fulfil the hopes of the German 
laity as to a reformatw ecclesiae In cdpite et inemhris. 
In the very year of Brant’s birth, Martin Meyer, the 
Chancellor of Mayence, had addressed his letter to 
his former friend, ^Eneas Sylvius— a national mani- 
festo, in boldness and vigour only surpassed by the 
powerful pamphlet of Luther, ‘ To the Nobility of the 
German Nation/ Germany seemed to awaken at 
last to her position, and to see the dangers that 
threatened hei political and religious freedom. The 
new movement which had taken ^ace in Italy in 
classical learning, supported chiefly by Greek refugees, 
began to extend its quickening influence beyond the 
Alps. .dSneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II, 
1458, writes in one of his letters, that poets were 
held in no estimation in Germany, though he admits 
that their poetry is less to be blamed for this than 
their patrons, the princes, who caro far more for any 
trifles than for poetry. The Germans, he says, do 

^ not care for science nor for a knowledge of clas.sical 
literature, and they have hardly heard the name of 

* Cicero or any other orator. In the eyes of the 
Italians, the Germans were barbarians ; and when 

* * VOL. IIT. • B b 
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Constantine Lascaris saw the first specimen of 
printing, he was told by the Italian priests, that this 
inveMion had lately been made apud harharos in 
urhe Oermaniae. They were dangerous neighbours 
these barbarians, who could make such discoveries 
as the art of printing; and Brant lived to see the* 
time when Joh. Caesarius was able to write to a 
friend of his: — ‘At this moment, Germany, if she 
does not surpass Italy, at least need not, and will not, 
yield to her ; not so much on account of her empii*fe, 
as for her wonderful fecundity in learned men, and 
the almost incredible growth of learning.’ 

This period of slow but steady progress, from the 
invention of printing to the Council of Worms, is 
bridged over by the life of Sebastian Brant, who 
lived from 1457 *5 ^ a* Brant was Very early|(the 

friend of Peter Schott, and through him had been , 
brought in contact with a circle of learned men, 
who were busily engaged in founding one of the first 
schools of classical learning at Schlettstadt. Men 
like Jac. Wimpiieling, Joh. Torrentinus, Florentius 
Hundius, and Johannes Hugo, belonged to that society. 
Brant afterwards went to Basle to study law. Basle 
was then a young University. It had only been 
founded in 1459, but if was already a successful rival 
of Heidelberg. The struggle between the Realists 
and Nominalists was then raging all over Europe, 
and it divided the University of Basle into two 
parties, each of them trying to gain influence and 
adherents among the young students. It has been 
usual to look upon the Realists as the Conservative, 
and upon the Nominalists as the Liberal, party of the’* 
fifteenth century. But although at times this was 
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the case, philosophical opinions, on which the differ- 
tnces bet\?een these two parties were founded, were 
not of sufficient strength to determine for any length 
of time the political and religious bias of either school. 
The Realists were chiefly supported by the Domini- 
cans, the Nominalists by the Franciscans ; and there 
is always a more gentle expression beaming in the 
eyes of the followers of the seraphic Doctor, par- 
ticularly if contrasted with t^e stern frown of the 
Dominican. Ockam himself wa& a Franciscan, and 
those who thought with him were called doct^reii 
renovatores and sophistae. Suddenly, however, the 
tables were turned. At Oxford, the Realists, in 
following out their principles in a more independent 
spirit, had arrived at results dangerous to the peace 
of the Church. As philosophers, they began to carry 
,out the doctrines of Plato in good earnest — as re- 
formers, they looked wistfully to the early centuries 
of the Christian Church. The same liberal and inde- 
pendent spirit reached from Oxford to Prague, and 
the expulsion of the German nation from that Uni- 
versity may be traced to the same movement. The 
Realists were at that time no longer in the good 
odour of orthodoxy ; and, at the Council of Constanz, 
^he Nominalists, such as Joh. Gerson and Petrus de 
ADiaco, gained triumphs which seemed for a time to 
make them the arbiters of public opinion in Germany, 
and to give them the means of securing the Church 
against the attacks of Huss on one side, and against 
the more dangerous encroachments of the Pope and 
the monks on the other. This triumph, however, was 
of short duration. All the rights which the Germans 
' seemed to have conquered at the Councils of Constanz 

B b 2 
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and Basle were sacrificed by their own Emperor. No 
one dared to say again, what Gregory von^Heimburg 
had said to the Italian clergy — ‘ Quid fines alienos 
invaditis? quid falcera vestram in messem alienam 
extenditis ? ’ Under riSneas Sylvius, the power of the 
Pope in Germany was as absolute as ever. The 
Nominalist party lost ^11 the ground which it had 
gained before. It was fooked upon with suspicion by 
Po^ and Emperor. I| was banished from Courif and 
Universities, and ihi disciples of the Realistic schoffi 
began a complete crusade against the followers of 
Ockam. 

Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, a former head of 
a house in Paris, migrated to Basle, in order to lend 
his influence and authority to the Realist party in 
that rising University. Trithemius says of hkn: — 
‘ Hie doctrinam eorum Parisiensium qui reales appel- 
lantur primus ad Basiliensium universitatem trans- 
tulit, ibidemque plantavit, roboravit et auxit.’ This 
Johannes Heynlin a Lapide, however, though a violent 
champion of the then victorious Realist party, was 
by no means a man without liberal sentiments. On 
many points the Realists were more tolerant, or at 
least more enlightened, than the Nominalists. They 
counted among themselves better scholars than th4 
adherents of Ockam. They were the first and fore- 
most to point out the uselessness of the dry scholastic 
system of teaching grammar and logic, and nothing 
else. And though they cherished their own ideas as 
to the supreme authority of the Pope, the divine 
right of the Ewjwror, or the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin (a dogma denied by the Dominicans, 
and defended by the Franciscans), they were always 
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ready to point out abuses and to suggest reforms. 
The age fn which tlHy lived not an age of 
decisive thought or decisive action. There was a want 
of character in individuals as well as in parties ; and 
the points on which they differed seemed of small 
'importance, though they masked differences of greater 
weight. At Basle, the men who were gathered round 
Johannes a Lapide, were what we should call Liberal 
Conservatives, and it is amohjg |hem that we find 
Sebastian Brant. Basle could then boast of some of 
the most eminent men of the time. Besides Agricola, 
and Wimpheling, and Geiler von Kaisersberg, and 
Trithemius, Reuchlin was there for a time, and 
Wessel, and the Greek Kontablacos. Sebastian Brant, 
though on friendly terms with most of these men, 
was their junior; and, among his contemporaries, 
new generation grew up, more independent and 
more free-spoken than their masters, though as yet 
very far from any revolutionary views in matters 
of Church or State. Feuds broke out very soon 
between the old and the young schools. Locher, the 
friend of Brant — the poet who had tuimed his ‘ Ship 
of Fools’ into Latin verse— published a poem, in 
which he attacked rather petulantly the scholastic 
philosophy and theology. Wimpheling, A the request 
of Geiler of Kaisersberg, had to punish him for this 
audacity, and he did it in a pamphlet full of the most 
vulgar abuse. Reuchlin also had given offence, and 
was attacked and persecuted; but his party retaliated 
by the ‘Epistolae Obscurorum Viroru^.’ Thus the 
Conservative, or Realistic party became divided ; and 
when, at the beginning of a new century and a new 
'era in the history of the world, Luther raised his 
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voice in defence of national and religious freedom, he 
was joined not only by the laore advanced descen- 
dants of the Nominalistic school, but by all the 
vigour, the talent, and the intellect of the old Con- 
servatives. 

Brant himself, though lie lived at Strasburg up to 
1521, did not join the standard of the Reloimation. 
He had learned to grumble, to find fault, to abuse and 
to condemn ; but h|s time was gone when the mq|aent 
for action arrived. And yet he helped toward tht? 
success of the Reformation in Germany. He had been 
one of the first, after the discovery of printing, to use 
the German language for political purposes. His fly- 
sheets, his illustrated editions, had given useful hints 
how to address the large masses of the people. If he 
looked upon the world, as it then was, as a skip of 
fools, and represented every weakness, vice, and^ 
wdekedncss, under the milder colour of foolery, the 
people who read his poems singled out some of his 
fools, and called them knaves. The great work of 
Sebastian Brant was his ‘ Naa-renschifF.’ It was first 
puldished in 1497, at Basle, and the first edition, 
though on account of its woodcuts it could not have 
%een a very cheap book, was sold off at once. Edition 
after editio!3lfollowed, and translations were published 
in Latin, in Low German, in Dutch, in French, and 
English. Sermons were preached on the ‘Narren- 
schiff*'; Trithemius calls it Diviiia Satira, Locher 
compares Brant with Dante, Hutten calls him the 
new" lawgiver of German poetry. The ‘ NarrenschifF’ 
is a work which we may still i-ead with pleasure, 
though it is difficult to account for its immense 
success at the time of its publication. Some historians 
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ascribe it to the woodcuts. They are cei-tainly very 
jlever, and* there is reason to suppose that most of 
them were, if not actually drawn, at least suggested 
by Brant himself. Yet even a Turner has failed to 
render mediocre poetry popular by his illustrations, 
and there is nothing to show that the caricatures of 
Brant wer^jj^eferred to his satires. Now his satires, 
it is true, are not very powerful, nor pungent, nor 
origii|al. But his style is free and easy. Brant is not 
a* ponderous poet. He writes in short chapters, and 
mixes his fools in such a manner that we always meet 
with a variety of new faces. It is true that all this 
would hardly be sufficient to secure a decided success 
for a work like his at the present day. But then we 
must remember the time in which ho wrote. What 
had the poor people of Germany to read toward the 
^nd of the fifteenth century? Printing had been 
invented, and books were published and sold with 
great rapidity. People were not only fond, but proud, 
of reading books. Reading was fashionable, and th(‘ 
first fool who enters Brant's ship is the man who 
buys books. But what were the books that were 
offered for sale? We find among the early prints of 
the fifteenth century religious, theological, and classical 
%'ork8 in great abundance, and we knc|| that the 
respectable and wealthy burghers of Augsburg and 
Strasburg were proud to fill their shelves with these 
portly volumes. But then German aldermen had 
wives, and daughters, and sons ; and what were they 
to read during the long winter evenings ? The poetry 
of the thirteenth century was no longer intelligible, 
and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had pro- 
duced very little that would be to the taste of young 
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ladies and gentlemen. The poetry of the ‘Meister- 
sanger ' was not very exhilarating. The ifemances of 
‘ The Book of Heroes ’ had lost all their native charms 
under the rough treatment they had experienced at 
the hand of their latest editor, Caspar von der Roen. 
The so-called ‘Misteries’ (not mysteries) might be’ 
very well as Christmas pantomimes once A year, but 
they could not be read for their own saRe, like the 
dramatic literature of later times. The light literature 
o| the day consisted entirely in novels, and in spite < 5 f 
their miserable character, their popularity was im- 
mense. Besides the ‘ Gesta Romanorum ’ which were 
turned into German verse and prose, we meet with 
French novels, such as ‘ Lother and Maler,' translated 
by a Countess of Nassau in 1437, and printed in 
1.514; ‘ Pontus and Sidonia,’ translated fro&i the 
French by Eleonore of Scotland, the wife of Sigis- 
rnund of Austria, published 1498 ; ‘ Melusina,’ emially 
from the French, published 1477. The oM epic poems 
of Tristan, and Lancelot, alid Wigalois, were too long 
and tedious. People did |ot care any longer for the 
deep thoughts of Wolfig»m yon Eschenbach, and the 
beautiful poetry of Gcifctfried vOn Strassburg. They 
wanted only the plot, the story, the dry bones, and 
these wer^dished up in the prose novels of th# 
fifteenth ^tury, and afterwards collected in the 
^ so-called ‘ Book of Love/ There was room, therefore, 
at that time for a work like the ‘ Ship of Fools.’ It 
was the first printed book that treated of contempo- 
raneous events and living persons, instead of old 
German battles and French knights. People arc 
always fond of reading the history of their own times. 
If the good qualities of their age are brought out, they 
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think of thtlhselves or their friends; if the dark 
featurefi oi tjieir contemporaries ai.e exhibited, they 
think Si their neighbours and enemies. Now, the 
‘Ship of Fools’ is just such a mtixe which ordinary 
people would read, and read with pleasure. They 
•might feel a slight twinge now and then, but they 
would pulldown the book 11 the end, and thank God 
that they i^ere nH like other men. There is a chapter 
on Misers— and who would not gladly give a penny 
t© a beggar? There is a chapter on Gluttony — and 
who was ever more than a little exhilarated after 
dinner ? There is a chapter on Church-goers — and 
who ever went to church for respectability’s sake, or 
to show off a gaudy dress, or a fine dog, or a new 
hawk? There is a chapter on Dancing— -and who 
ever danced except for the sake of exercise? There 
is a chapter on Adultery — and who ever did more 
“Than flirt with his neighbour’s wife ? We sometimes 
wish that Brant’s satire had been a little more 
searching, and that, instead of his many allusions to 
classical fools (for his book is full of scholarship), he 
had given us a little more of the chronique scanda- 
leuse of his own time. But he was too good a man 
to do this, and his contemporaries no doubt wert^ 
grateful to him for his forbearance. 

Brant’s poem is not easy to read. Though he was 
a contemporary of Luther, bis language differs much 
more from modern German than Luther’s translation 
of the Bible. His ‘ Ship of Fools’ wanted a commen- 
tary, and this want has been supplied by one of the 
most learned and industrious scholars of Germany, 
Professor Zarncke, in Ms lately published edition of 
the ‘ Nai-renschiff.’ This must have been a work of 
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many years of hard labour. Nothing that is worth 
knowing about Brant and Ilis works hast)een omitted, 
and we hardly know of any commentary on Aris- 
tophanes or Juvenal in which every difficulty is so 
honestly met as in Professor Zarncke’s notes on the 
German satirist. The e^tor is a most minute and' 
painstaking critic. He trra to re-esteblish the correct 
reading of every word, and he entell upon his work 
with as much zeal as if the world could not be saved 
till every tittle of Brant's poem had been restored. 
He is, however, not only a critic, but a sensible and 
honest man. He knows what is worth knowing and 
what is not, and he does not allow himself to be 
carried away by a desire to display his own superior 
acquirements — a weakness which makes so many of 
his colleagues forgetful of the real ends of knowledge, 
and the real duties of the scholar and the historian. 

We have to say a few words on the English trans^ 
lation of Brant's ‘ Ship of Fools.' It was not made 
from the original, but from Locher’s Latin translation. 
It reproduces the matter, but not the manner of the 
original satire. Some portions are added by the 
translator, Alexander Barclay, and in some parts his 
translation is an improvement on the original. It 
was printed in 1508, published 1509, and went 
through severjil editions. 

The following may serve as a specimen of Barclay’s 
translation, and of his original contributions to 
Brant’s ‘ Navis Stultifera ’ : — 

* Here l)eginnoth the ‘Ship of Foolea,’ and first of unprofitable 
books : — 

I am the first foole of all the whole navie, 

To keep Pompe, the Heluie, and eke the Sayle; 

For this is my minde, this one pleasure have I, 
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Of bookes to have great plentie and apparayle. 

I take ]|o wisdome by them, nor yet a^ ayle, 

Nor them perceave not, and then 1 them despise ; 

Thus am 1 a foole, and all that sue that guise. 

That in this Ship the chiefe place I governe, 

JBy this wide Sea with fooles wandring, 

The cause is plaine and easy to disoorue, 

Still am I busy, bookes assembling, 

For to have plentie it is a pleasant thing 
In my conceyt, apd to have them ay in liande: 

But what they meane do I not nnderstande. 

But yet I have them in great reverence 
And honoure, saving them from filth and ordurt‘ 

By often brusshing and much diligence, 

Full goodly bounde in pleasant coverture, 

Of Damas, Sattin, or els of Velvet pure : 

I keepe them sure, fearing least they should be lost, 

For in them is the cunning wherein 1 me boast. 

But if it fortune that any learned men 
Within my house fall to disputation, 

I drawe the curtaynes to shewe my bokes then, 

That they of my cunning should make probation : 

I kepe not to fall in alterioation, 

And while they comment, my bookes 1 turne and winde, 

For all is in them, and nothing in my ininde. 

In the fourth chapter, ‘ Of newe fassions and dis- 
guised garinentes,’ there is at the end what is called 
‘The Lenvoy of Alexander Barclay,’ and in it an 
allusion to Henry VIII: — 

But ye proude gfilants that thus your selfe disguise, 

Be ye ashamed, beholde unto your prince: 

Consider his sadness, his honestie devise, 

His clothing expresseth his inwarde prudence, 

Ye see no example of such inconvenience 
In his highness, but godly wit and gravitie. 

Ensue him, and sorrow'e for your enormitie. 



ON THE LANGOAGE AND POETRY 
OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

A fter all that has been written about the Schlefi- 
wig-Holstein question, how little is known 
about those whom that question chiefly concerns — 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners. There may be a vague 
recollection that, during the general turmoil of 1848, 
the German inhabitants of the Duchies rose against 
the Danes ; that they fought bravely, aniJi ajfc last 
succumbed, not to the valour, but to the diplomacy 
of Denmark, But, after the Treaty of London iff^ 
1852 had disposed of them, as the Treaty of Vienna 
had disposed of other brave people, they sank below 
the horizon of European interests, never to rise again, 
it was fondly hoped, till the present generation had 
passed away. 

Yet these Schleswig-Holsteiners have an interest 
of their own, (juite apart from the political clouds 
that have lately gathered round their country. Ever 
since we know anything of the history of Northern 
Europe, we find Saxon races established as the in- 
habitants of that northern peninsula which was then 
called the Ci rubric Chersonese. The first writer who 
eimr mentions the name of Saxons is Ptolemy \ and 
he speaks of them as settled in what is now called 

^ Pu>l. ii. Ilf int Tt^v Kt/ijBpucIjs XtfKTovijaov 'X&(ov(s, 
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Schleswig-Holstein \ At the time of Charlemagne 
the Saxon Hce is described to us as consisting of 
three tribes ; the Ostfalaiy We.<ffala% and Angrarii. 
The Webtphalians were settled near the Rhine, the 
Eastphalians near the Elbe, and the intermediate 
cdlfc-try, washed by the Weser, was held by tlie 
Angrarii^. The name of Westphalia is sti!! in 
existence ; that of Eastphalia has disappeared, but 
its memory survives in the English sterluig, East- 
pBalian traders, the ancestors of the merchant princes 
of Hamburg, were known in England by the naiiu 
of Eubterlings^ and, their money being of the purest 
quality, easterling, in Latin esterUngub, sb.orteDcd 
to sterling^ became the general, name of pure or 
sterling money. The name of the third tribe, the 
Angrarii^ continued through the Middle Ages as 
the name of a people, and to the present day the 
reigning Duke of Anhalt, calls himself Duke of 
' }^acJisen, Eiigerv, nnd Wedphalen! Eut the name 
of the Angrarii was meant to fulfil another and more 
glorious destiny. The name Angrarii or Angarii'''* 
is a corrugation of the older name, Angrivarii, the 
famoua German race mentioned by Tacitus as the 
neighbours of the Cherusd, These A ngrivarii are 
in later .<|pcuments called Anglevarii. The termin- 
ation varli ^ represents the same word which exists 
in A. S. as ware ; for instance, in Cant-ware, inhabi- 
tants of Kent, or Ca^it-ware-burh, Canterbury ; hurh- 

‘ Giimm, 'Geschichte der Deutschen Hjprache/ p. 609. Strabo, 
Pliny, and Tacitus do not mention the name of Saxoas. 

* Gbrimm, I. c. p. 629. 

* jfee ‘Poeta Saxo,’ anno 77a, in Peitz, Moiwim. I, aaS, line 36 ; 

GrinSm, 1. c. p. 639, “■ 

^ See Griram, 1 . c. p. 781. 
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ware, inhabitants of a town, burghers. It is derived 
from werian, to defend, to hold, or may be connected 
with wer, a man. The same termination is found in 
Ansivartl or Awpsivarii; probably also in Teutono- 
(irli instead of Teutoni, Chattuari instead of Chatti. 

The principal seats of these Angrarii were, as%e 
saw, between the Rhine and Elbe, but Tacitus’ 
knows of Anglic, i. e. Angrii, east of the Elbe, and 
an offshoot of the same Saxon tribe is found very 
early in possession of that famous peninsula between 
the Schlei and the Bay of Flensburg on the eastern 
coast of Schleswig which by Lati^qi waiters ^al^calied 
Anglia, i. e. A ngria, To derive the name of Anglia 
from the Latin angulns^, corner, is about as good an 
etymology as the kind-hearted remark of St. Gregory, 
who interpreted the name of A ngli by angeli.'’ From 
that Anglia, the Angli, together with the Saxons and 
JuU, migrated to the British Isles in the fifth century, 
and the name of the Angli, as that of the most 
numerous tribe, became in time the name of Engla- 
land''* In the Latin laws ascribed to Iting Edwai-d 
the Confessor a curious supplement is found, which 
states ‘ that the Juts (Guti) came forrnerly from the 
noble blood of the Angli, namely, from the state of 
Engva, and that the English came from the same 
blood. The Juts, therefore, like the Angli of Ger- 

^ ‘Germania/ c. 40. Grimm, ‘ Deuttjche Sprache/ p. 604. 

“ Grimm, p. 641. 

Beda, ‘Hist. Eccl/ I. 15. ‘ Porro de Anglin, hoc est, de ilia 
'j):itria quae Aiigulus dicitur/ Ac. Ethelwert, Chron. I, ‘ Porro Anglia 
vetus sita e»t inter Saxones et Giotos, habens oppidum capitale, 
(}uod eermone Saxonico Sleswic nuncupatur, secundum vero Danos.* 

* Grimm, 1 . c, p. 630. 
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many, should always be received in England as 
brothers, abd as citizens of the realm, because the 
Angli of England and Germany had always inter- 
maniod, and had fought together against the Danes 

Like the Angli of Anglia, the principal tribes 
cliistering round the base of the Cimbric peninsula, 
and known by the general name of Northalhir.gl or 
Transalbiani, also Nordletidi, were all offshoots of 
the Saxon stem. Adam of Bremen (2,15) divides them 
into Tedmaragoi, Holcetae, and Hiurmarii. In these 
it is easy to recognize the modern name? of Dith- 
murschen, or Holden^ and Stormarn, It 

would require more space than we can afford, were 
we to enter into the arguments by which Grimm has 
endeavoured to identify the Dithmarnchen with the 
Teutoni, the Stormarn, with the Cimhri, and the 
Holden with the Havudes. His arguments, if not 
convincing, are at least highly ingenious, and may be 
examined by those interested in these matters, in his 
* History of the German Language,’ pp. 633-640. 

For many centuries the Saxon inhabitants of those 

^ *Guti vero similiier uum veniunt (in regnum Britanniae) euscipi 
ilebent, et protegi in regno isto sicnt conjurati fratres, siciit propinqui 
et proprii cives regni hujus. Ezierunt eiiiin quondam de nobili ean- 
^^uine Angloruin, scilicet de Engra civitate, et Anglici de sanguine 
illoruta, et semper efficiuntur populus unus et gens uua. Ita oon- 
stituit optimus Ina Rex Anglorumi . . . Multi vero Angli ceperunt 
uxores suas de sanguine et genere Anglorum Germanise, et quidani 
Angli ceperunt uxores suas de sanguine et genere Scotorum ; proceres 
vero Scotorum, et Scoti fere omncs ceperunt uxores suas de optimo 
genere et sanguine Anglorum Germaniae, et ita fuerunt tunc temporis 
per universum regnum Britanniae duo in carne una. . . . Universi 
praedicti semper postea pro conimuni utilitate coronae regni in simul 
et in unum viriliter contra Danes et Norwegienses semper steterunt ; 
et atrocissime unanimi voluntate contra inimicos pugnaverunt, et bella 
atrocissima in regno gesserunt.’ {* Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen,’ ed. 
Schmid, p. 296.) ^ 
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regions have had to bear the brunt of the battle 
between the Scandinavian and the Geitean races. 
From the days when the German Em'peror Otho I 
(died 973) hurled his swift spear from the noi-them- 
most promontory of J utland into the German Ocean 
. to mark the true frontier of his empire, to the day 
Jwhen Christian IX put his unwilling pen to that 
Danish constitution which was to incorporate all 
the country north of the Eider with Denmark, they 
have bad to share in all the triumphs and all the 
humiliations of the German race to which they are 
linked by the strong ties of a ^mmon blood and 
a common language. 

Such constant trials and vicissitudes have on 
the character of these German borderers, and have 
made them what they are, a hardy and detdfmined, 
yet careful and cautious race. Their constant watch- 
ings and struggles against the slow encroachments 
or sudden inroads of an enemy more inveterate even 
than the Danes, viz. the sea, had imparted to them 
from the earliest times somewhat of that wariness 
and perseverance which we perceive in the national 
character of the Dutch and the Venetians. But the 
fresh breezes of the German Ocean and the Baltic 
kept their nerves well braced and their hearts 
buoyant, and for muscular development the arms of 
these sturdy ploughers of the sea and the land can 
vie with those of any of their neighbours on the 
isles or on the continent. Holsteii-treiie, i. e. Holstein- 
* truth, is pi'overbial throughout Germany, and it has 
stood the test of long and fearful trials. 

There is but one way of gaining an insight into 
the real character of a people, unless we can actually • 
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live among them for yeai-s ; and that is to examine 
their language and literature. No»v it is true that 
the language spoken in Schleswig-Holstein is not 
German — at least not in the ordinary sense of the 
word — and one may well understand how travellers 
^and correspondente of newspapers, who have picked 
up their German phrases from Ollendorf, and who, 
on the strength of this, try to enter into a conver- 
sation with Holstein peasants, should arrive at the 
conclusion that these pef^ants spe^k Danish, or at 
all events, that they do not speak German. 

The Germans ^ Schleswig-Holstein are Saxons, 
and all true Sax6ns speak Low German, and Low 
German is more different from High German than 
English is from Scotch. Low German, however, is 
not to be mistaken for vulgar German. It is the 
German which from time immemorial was spoken 
iii the low countries and alon<^the northern sea-coast 
of Germany, as opposed to the German of the high 
country, of Swabia, Thuringia, Bavaria, and Austria. 
These two dialects differ from each other like Doric 
and Ionic ; neither can be conshiored as a corruption 
of the other; and, however far back we trace these 
two branches of living speech, we never arrive at 
a point when they diverge from one common source. 
The Gothic of the fourth century, preserved in the 
tran8latiStP*%f the Bible by Ulfilas, is not, as has been 
so often said, the mother both of High and Low 
German. It is to all intents and purposes Low 
German, only Low German in its most primitive 
form, and more primitive therefore in its grammatical 
•‘framework than the earliest specimens of High German , 

- which date from the seventh or eighth centuiy. This 

VOL. III. • c c 
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Gothic, which wus spoken in the east of Germany, has 
become extinct. The Saxon, spoken in the north of 
Germany, continues its manifold existence to the 
present day in the Low German dialects, in Frisian, 
in Dutch, and in English. The rest of Germany was 
and is occupied by High German. ^ In the West the' 
ancient High German dialect of the Franks has been 
absorbed in French, while the German spoken from 
the earliest times in the centre and south of Germany 
has supplied the basis of what is now called the 
literary and classical language of Germany. 

Although the literature of Germapy is chiefly High 
Germau, there are a few literary compositions, both 
ancient and modern, in the different spoken dialects 
of the country, sufficient to enable scholars to distin- 
guish at least nine distinct grammatical settlements 
in the Low German branch, Oothic, Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon, Fridan, and J)utch ; in the High G^nnaff 
branch, Tlinringian, Frankish, Bavarian, and Ale- 
mannish, Professor Weinhold is engaged at present in 
publishing separate grammars of six of these dialects, 
viz, of Alemannish, Bavarian, Frankish, Thuringkvn, 
Saxon, and Frisia7t: and, in his great German gram- 
mar Jacob Grimm has been able to treat these, to- 
gether with the Scandinavian tongues, as so many 
varieties of one common, primitive type of Teutonic 
speech. 

But although, in the early days of German life, 
the Low and High German dialects were on terms 
of perfect ecjuality, Low German has fallen back in 
the while High German has pressed forward 

with Souble speed. High German has become the 
language of literature and good society. It is taught 
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in schools, preached in church, pleaded at the bar; 
and, even tn places where ordinary conversation is 
still carried on in Low German, High German is 
clearly intended to be the language of the future. 
At the time of Charlemagne this was not so, and 
one of the earliest literary monuments of the German 
language, the Heliand, i. e. the Saviour, is written in 
Sax 01^ 01* Low German. The Saxon emperors, how- 
ever, did little for German literature, while the 
Swabian emperors were proud of being the patrons 
of art and poetry. The language spoken at their 
court being High German, the ascendancy of that 
dialect may be said to date from their days, though 
it was not secured till the time of the lleformation, 
when the translation of the Bible by Luther put 
a firm and lasting stamp on what has since become 
the literary speech of Germany. 

But language, even though deprived of literary 
cultivation, does not easily dil. Though at pi^esent 
people write the same language all over Germany, 
the towns and villages teem everywhere with dia- 
lects, both High and Low. In Hanover, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, the Free Towns, and in 
Schleswig-Holstein, the lower orders speak their own 
German, generally called Platt Deidsch^ and in many 
parts of Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, Ostfriesland, and 
IMolstein, the higher ranks too cling in their every- 
day conversation to this more homely dialect h Chil- 

^ Klaus Groth writes : * Tbe island of Friesian speech on the coll- 
ie tinent of Schleswig between Husum and Tondern is a very riddle and 
miracle in the history of language, which has not been 8Qf||l|bntlv 
.Noticed considered. Why should the two extreme ©Ddaiffly of 
tl»e i^hole Friesian coast between Belgium and Jutland have retained 
. their mother-speech ? For the Ost-Friesians in C^denburg speak 

C C 2 
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dren frequently speak two languages ; High German 
at school, Low German at their games. Th^ clergyman 
speaks High German when he stands in the pulpit, 
but when he visits the poor he must address them in 
their own peculiar Platt, The lawyer pleads in the 
language of Schiller and Goethe ; but, when he ex- 
amines his witnesses, he has frequently to conde- 
scend to the vulgar tongue. That vulgar tongue is 
constantly receding from the towns ; it is frightened 
away by railways, it is ashamed to show itself In 
parliament. But it is loved all the more by the 
people ; it appeals to their hearts, and it comes back 
naturally to all who have ever talked it together in 
their youth. It is the same with the local patois 

Bimply Platt-Deutsch like the Westphalians and ourselyea*: 
Hinrich Stiirembur^’s so-called Ost-Friesian Dictionary bdll, 
riglit to call itself Friesian than the Bremen Dictionary, 

Avhole coast has sunk into the sea, who can explain that blotie behind 
Husum, in a flat country as TOonotdnpu% as a Hunganan Pussta, with- 
out any natural frontier or division^^he traveller on entering the next 
inn, may indeed be understood if he speaks High or Low German, nay, 
may receive to eithfwr an answer in pure German, but hears the ho||| 
and his servants s^Cak in words that sound quite strange to himf 
Equally strange is the frontier north of the Wiede*au, where Danish 
takes the place of Friesian. Who can explain by what process the 
language has maintained itself so far and no farther, a language with 
which one cannot travel beyond eight or ten square miles? Why 
should these few thousand people not have surrendered long ago this 
* useless remnant of an unschooled dialect,* considering they learn 
the same time Low and High German, or Low German and Danish 
In the far- stretching, straggling villages a Low German house stands 
sometimes alone among Friesian houses, and vice vendy and that has 
been going on for generations. In the Saxon families they do not find 
it necessary to learn Friesian, for all the neighbours can speak Low 
Geri||||||||| ^but in the Friesian families one does not heiur German 
8pokSi||itoept when there are German visitors. Since tho^fioventeenth* 
century German has hardly conquered a single house, oertainljr not 
a village.* — (* Il|^trirte Deutsche Monatshefte/ 1869, P* 
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of High German. Evepi where at school the correct 
High Gernfan is taught and spqken, as in Bavaria 
and Austria, each town still k|ep8 its own patois, 
an(| the people fall back on it as soon as they are 
among themselves. When Maria Theresa went to 
the Burgtheater to announce to the people oi Vienna 
the birth of a son and heir, she di ] not address 
them in high-flown literary German. She bent for- 
ward from her box, and called out: Harts, der 
Cbopold hot an liuehd^ ‘ Hear, Leopold has a boy.’ 
In German comedies, characters from Berlin, Leipzig, 
and Vienna, are constantly introduced speaking their 
own local dialects. In Bavaria, Styria, and the Tyrol, 
much of the poetry of the people is written in their 
patois, and in some parts of Germany sermons even, 
and other religious tracts, continue to be published 
in the local vernaculars. 

There are here and there a few enthusiastic cham- 
pions of dialects, particularly of Low German, who 
still cherish a hope that High German may be thrown 
back, and Low German restored to. its rights and 
former dominion. Yet, whatever m^ be thought of 
the relative excellences of High and Low German — 
and in several points, no doubt, Low German has 
the advantage of High German, yet, practically, 
the battle between the two is decided, and cannot 
now be renewed. The national language of Ger- 
many, whether in the South or the North, will always 
be the German of Luther, Lessing, Schiller, and 
Goethe. This, ho\^ver, is no reason why the dia- 
lects, ^hether of Low or High German, sh^^ be 
despised or banished. Dialects are everywhlfn the 
natural feeders of literary languages, and an attempt 
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to destroy them, if it could succeed, would be like 
shutting up the tributaries of great rivers.* 

After these remarl^ it will be clear that, if people 
say that the inhabitants of Schleswig-Holstein do 
not spe^k German, there is some truth in such a 
statement, at least just enough of truth to conceal 
the truth. It might be said, with equal correctness, 
that the people of Lancashire do not speak English. 
But, if from this a conclusion is to be drawn that 
the Schleswig - Holsteiners, speaking this dialedt, 
which is neither German nor Danish, might as well 
be taught in Danish as in German, this is not quite 
correct, and would deceive few if it were adduced 
as an argument for introducing French instead of 
English in the national schools of Lancashire* 

The Schleswig-Holsteiners have their own dialj^t, 
and cling to it as they cling to many ^things wjhich, 
in other parts of Germany, have Leen discarded as 
old-fashioned and useless. Oil Kn'wst holt Hm, 

‘ stale bread lasts longest,* is one of their proverbs. 
But they read ^oir Bible in High German ; they 
write their nev^spapers in High German, and it is 
in High German that their childi*en are taught, and 
their sermons preached in every town and in every 
village. It is but lately that Low German has been 
taken up again by Schleswdg-Hol stein poets, and 
some of their poems, though intended originally for 
tlieir own people only, have been read with delight, 
even by those who had to spell them out with the 
help of a dictionary and a grammar. This kind of 
hoin^Jpn poetry is a sign of healthy national life. 
Like'tne songs of Bums, in Scotland, the poems^ of 
Klaus Groth and others reveal to us, more than 
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anything else, the real thoughts and feelings, the 
everyday (fares and occupations of the people whom 
th^y represent, and to whose approval alone they 
appeal. But as Scotland, proud though she well 
may be of her Burns, has produced some o| the best 
writers of English, Schleswig-Holstein, too, small as 
it is in comparison with Scotland, counts among its 
sons some illustrious names in German literature. 
Niebuhr, the great traveller, and Niebuhr, the great 
Historian, were both Schleswig- Holsteiners, though 
during their lifetime that name had not yet assumed 
the political meaning in which it is now used. E^ar- 
sten Niebuhr, the traveller, was a Hanoverian by 
birth ; but, having early entered the Danish service, 
he was attached to a scientific mission sent by King 
Frederick V to Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine, in 
1 760. All the other members of that mission having 
died, it was left to Niebuhr, after his return in 
1767, to publish the results of his own observations 
and of those of his companions. His ‘ Description of 
Arabia,’ and his ‘ Travels in Arabia and the adjoining 
Cvountries,’ though published n«arly% hundred years 
ago, are still quoted with respect, and their acciijracy 
has hardly ever been challenged. Niebuhr spent the 
rest of his life as a kind of collector and magistrate 
at Meldorf, a small town of between two and tliree 
thousand inhabitants, in Dithmarschen. He is de- 
scribed as a square and powerful man, who lived to 
a good old age, and who, even when he had lost 
his eyesight, used to delight his family and a large 
circle of friends, by telling them of the adventures 
in. his oriental travels, of the starry nights of the 
desert, and of the bright moonlight of Egypt, where 
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riding on his camel, he could, from his saddle, recog- 
nise every plant that was growing on the gr6und. Nor 
were the listeners that gathered round him unworthy 
of the old traveller. Like many a small Ger^^an 
town, H|^dorf, the home of Niebuhr, had a society 
consisting of a few government officials, clergymen, 
and masters at the public school ; most of them 
men of cultivated mind, and quite capable of appre- 
ciating a man of Niebuhr’s powers. Even the peasants 
there were not the mere clods of other parts erf 
(jermany. They were a well-to-do race, and by no 
mep^s illiterate. Their sons received at the Gym- 
nasium of Meldorf a classical education, and they 
were able to mix with ease and freedom in the society 
of their betters. The most hospitable house at Mel- 
dorf was that of Boie, the High Sheriff of !C)ithmar- 
schen. He had formerly, at Gottingen, been the life 
and soul of a circle of friends who have become 
famous in the history of German literature, under 
the name of ‘ Hainbund.’ That ‘ Hainbund’ or Grove- 
Club, included Burger, the author of ‘Lenore;’ Voss, 
the translator of #Iomer ; the Counts Stolberg, Hblty, 
andgpthers. With Goethe, too, Boie had been on 
terms of intimacy, and when, in after life, he settled 
down at Meldorf, manj’- of his old friends, his brother- 
in-law Voss, Count Stolberg, Claudius, and others, 
came to see him and his illustrious townsman, 
Niebuhr. Many a seed was sown there, many small 
germs began to ripen in that remote town of Mel- 
dorf, which are yielding fruit at the present day, not 
in Germany only, but even here in England. The 
sons of Boie, fired by the descriptions of the old, 
blind traveller, followed his example, and became dis- 
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tinguished as explorers and discoverers in natural 
history. Niebuhr’s son, young Barthold, soon at- 
tracted the attention of all who came to see his 
father, particularly of Voss; and he was enabled, 
by their help and advice, to lay, in early youth, 
that foundation of solid learning which fitted him, 
in the intervals of his chequered life, to become the 
founder of a new era in the study of Ancient History. 
And how curious the threads which bind together 
tlfe destinies of men! how marvellous the rays of 
light which, emanating from the most distant centres, 
cross each other in their onward course, and give 
their own peculiar colouring to characters apparently 
original and independent ! We have read, of lat/ , 
in the Confessions of a modern St. Augustine, how 
the last stroke that severed his connection with the 
Church of England, was the establishment of the 
Jerusalem Bishopric. But for that event, Dr. 
Newman might now be a bishop, and his friends 
a strong party in the Church of England. Well, that 
Jerusalem Bishopric owes something to Meldorf. 
The young schoolboy of Meldorf was afterwards 
the private tutor and personal friend of the Crown- 
Prince of Prussia, and he thus exercised an influence 
both on the political and the religious views of King 
Frederick William IV. He was likewise Prussian 
Ambassador at Rome, when Bunsen was there as 
a young scholar, full of schemes, and planning his 
own journey to the East. Niebuhr became the friend 
and patron of Bunsen, and Bunsen became his suc- 
y^essor in the Prussian Embassy at Rome. It is well 
known that the Jerusalem Bishopric was a long- 
ch|ri8hed plan of the King of Prussia, Niebuhr s 
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Cftiefly throogli the personal influence of Bunsen, 
the friend of Niebuhr. Thus we see how all things 
are working together for good or for evil, though 
we little know of the grains of dust that are carried 
along from all quarters of the globe, to tell like 
infinitesimal wemhts in the scales that decide here- 


after the judgment of individuals and the fate of 
nations. * 

If Holstein, and more particularly Dithmarschen, of 
which Meldorf had in former days been the capital, 
may claim some share in Niebuhr the historian — if he 
himself, as the readers of his history are well aware, 
is fond of explaining the social and political institu- 
tions of Rome by references to what he had seen or 
heard of the little republic of Dithmarschen — it is 
certainly a curious coincidence that the only worthy 
successor of Niebuhr, in the field of Roman history, 
Theodore Mommsen, is likewise a native of Schleswig. 
His history of Rome, though it did not produce so 
complete a revolution as the work of Niebuhr, stands 
higher as a work of art. It contains the results of 
Niebuhr’s critical researches, sifted and cai’ried on by 
a most careful and thoughtful disciple. It is, in many 
respects, a most remarkable work, particularly in 
Germany. The fact that it is readable, and has be- 
come a popular book, has excited the wrath of many 
critics, who evidently consider it beneath the dignity 
of a learned professor that he should digest his know- 
ledge, and give to the world, not all and everything, 
he h^ accumulated in his note-books, but only what^he 
considers really important and worth knowing. C»ne 
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German critic declared, Mommsen’s style is excellent, 
and yet he^is a true scholar. The fact, again, that he 
does not load his pages with references and leaiiied 
notes, has been treated like a ermen Igjsw majedatis; 
and yet, with all the clamour and clatter that has been 
raised, few authors have had so little to alter or rectify 
in their later editions as Mommsen. To have pro- 
duced two such scholars, historians, and statesmen, as 
Niebuhr and Mommsen, would be an honour to any 
kingdom in Germany: how much more to the small 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, in which we have been 
told so often that nothing is spoken but Danish and 
some vulgar dialects of Low German. 

Well, even those vulgai' dialects of Low Gerintiii, 
and the poems and novels that have been written in 
them by true Schleswig-Holsteiners, are well worth 
a moment’s consideration. In looking at their lan- 
guage, an Englishman at once discovers a number of 
old acquaintances : words which he would look for in 
vain in Schiller or Goethe. We shall mention a few. 

Black means black ; in High German it would bo 
>^ch'waTz, TJe black is the black horse ; black up wit 
is black on white ; gif mek kU uu blak^ giyo me quill 
and ink. Blid is blithe^ instead of the High German 
Uidd, Bottervogel, or hotterhahn, or botterheXy is 
hutterflyy instead of Schmetterling, It is a common 
superstition in the North of Germany, that one ought 
to mark the first butterfly one sees in spring. A white 
one betokens mourning, a yellow one a christeniug, 
a variegated one a wedding. Bregen or hrehru is used 
, instead of the High German Gkhirn; it is the English 
bmin. People say of a very foolish person, t^t his 
Ijain is frozen, de hrelim w em verfrorn. The peculiar 
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English hut^ which has given so much trouble to 
grammarians and etymologists, exists in the Holstein 
huten, literally outside, roe Dutch buiten, the Old 
Saxon bi-Htan. Buten in German is a regular con- 
traction, j ust as hinnen, which means inside, within, 
during. Hehen is the English heaven, while the* 
common German name is HimmeL llilckup is a sigh, 
and no doubt the English hiccough, Dilsig is dizzy ; 
talkig is talkative. 

There are some curious words which, though they 
have a Low German look, are not to be found in 
English or Anglo-Saxon. Thus putsch^ which is used 
in Holstein in the sense of clever, turns out to be 
a corruption of politisch, i. e. political. Krildsch 
means particular or over nice ; it is a corruption of 
kritisch, critical Katolsch means angry, ^mad, and 
is a corruption of catholic^ i. e. Catholic. 

Krdnsch means plucky, an(f i|M^ds fdr <^rageux, 
Frduksch, i.e. fr^kish, means strange; Jm^hsch, i.e. 
flemish, means sulky, and is even Used to form super- 
latives ; polsch, i. e. polish, means wild. Forsch means 
strong and stiength, and comes from the French /orce. 
Klilr is a corruption of couleur, and KunJcelfusen 
stands for c^nfusion^ or fibs. 

Some idiomatic "and proverbial expressions, too, 
deserve to be noted. Instead of saying the sun has 
set, the Holsteiners, fond as they are of their beer, 
particularly in the evening afte^' a hard day’s work, 
say de Silnn geiht to Beer, ‘the sun goes to beer.* If 
you ask in the country how far it is to some town or 
village, a peasant wUl^nswer, Hunnhlaff, % dog’s 
bark^ it is quite close ; or 'n Mjp Toback, a pipe of 
tobacM, meaning aboi^lfalf an hour. Of a concei||d 
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fellow they say, HS hort de FUgn hasten, ‘ he hears 
the flies coughing.’ If a is full of great schemes, 
he is told, In Gedanken de Bui^k inH Kutsch, 
‘ in thought the peasant, too, drives in a coach.^ A 
roan who boasts is asked, Pracher / hast 6k Lus oder 
sihui^pst di man so? ‘ Braggart ! have you really 
lice, or do you only scratch yourself as if you had ? ’ 
Holstein singt niclit, ‘Holstein does not sing,’ is 
a curious proverb, and, if it is meant to express the 
absence off^opular poetry in that country, it would be 
easy to convict it of falsehood by a list of poets whose 
works, though unknown to fame beyond the limits of 
their own country, are cherished, and deservodJy 
cherished, by their own countrymen. The best known 
among the Holstein poets is Klaus Groth, whose' 
poems, published under the title of Qulvkhorn, i.e. 
quick bourn, or living spring, show tliat there is a well 
of true poetical feeling in that country, and that its 
strains all thcs more delicioudfend refreshing if 
they bubble up with the native accent of the country. 
Klaus Groth was born in 1819. He was the son of 
a miller, and, though he was sent to school, he had 
frequently to work in the field in summer, and make 
himself generally useful. Like many Schleswig-Hol- 
stciners, he shewed a decided talent for mathematics ; 
but, before he w'as sixteen, ho had to earn his bread, 
and work as a clerk in the office of a local magistrate. 
His leisure hours devoted to various studies ; 

German, Danish, music, psychology, successively en- 
gaged Ms attention. In |||.s mneteenth year he went 
to thel^minary at Tondem^^^ prepare himself ibr 
work as a schoolmaster. Tliere he studied i^Latin, 
itench, Swedish^' l^ aftl^ three years, was ap- 
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pointed teacher at a girls’ school. Though he had to 
give forty -three lessons a week, he found thne to con- 
tinue his own leading, aim he acquired a knowledge 
of English, Dutch, Icelandic, and Italian. At last, 
however, his health gave way, and in 1847 he was 
obliged to resign his place. During his illness his* 
poetical talent, which he himself had never trusted, 
became a source of comfort to himself and to his 
friends, and the warm reception which greeted the 
first edition of his ‘ Quickborn ’ made hip what ife 
was meant to be, the poet of Schleswig-Holstein. 

His political poems are few ; and, though a true 
Schleswig-Holsteiner at heart, he has always declined 
to fight with his pen when he could not fight wi^ his 
sword. In the beginning of this year, however, he 
published ‘ Five Songs for Singing andF Praying,’ 
which, though they fail to give an ade^ate idea of 
his power as a poet, may be of interest i|s shqwing 
the deep feeling^f the people in their sJ^lgglC for 
independence. The text will be easily intelligible 
with the help of a literal English translation. 


Dutsohk Ehr and Dl'tsche Eer. 


I. 

Friihling, 1848, 

Dar keemn Soldaten a3wer de Elf, 

Hurah, hurah, na’t Norn ! 

S© BO dicht as Wagg cili Wagg, 

en Koppel vuU Korn. 

Gundag, Sol(la4^1 lijb kamt jii her ? 

Vuii alle Barp^ de KrUz un Quer, 

Ut diitschen Landea na’t dutsohe Meer — 
So \\ annert un |||[^kt dat 
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Wat li^t BO eben as ifeert de Seel 
scmnt so gel as Oold ? 

Da^is d© Marscben er un Staat, 

Dat is de Holsten er St<Set. 

Giindag ju Holsten op dutsche Eer ’ 
Gundag jti Friesen ant diitsche Meer ! 

To leben lan starben vasr dut8cii€||^hr 
So wannert un treckt dat Heer. 

German Honour and German Earth. 
Spring, 1848. 

came soldiers aoross th^^lbe, 

®lf^ah, hurrah, to the North! 

TheJI^oame as thick as wave on wave, 
Anc^ike a field full of corn. 

Good day, soldiers ! whence do you come ? 
From all the hills on the right and left. 
From German lands to the German sea — 
Thus wanders and marches the host. 

What lies so still as it were the sea ? 

What shines so yellow as gold ? 

The splendid fields of the Marshes they are, 
The pride of the Holsten race. 

Good day, ye Holsten, on German soil ! 
Good day, ye Friesians, on the Germ.-in sea 
To live and to die for German honour— 
Thus wanders and marches the host. 

II. 

Sommer, 1851. 

Dat treckt so trurig sewer de Elf, 

In Tritt un Schritt so swar — 

De Swalw de wannert, de Hatbar treckt-^ 

Se kamt wedder to tokurn Jahr. 

Ade, ade, du dtitsches Heer ! 

^ A de, ade, du Holsten meer l 
Ade op Hoffen un Wiederkehr ! ’ 

Wi truert alleen ant Meef;, 
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De Storch kumt wedder, de Swalw ^ simgt 
So frohlich as all toyssr— i ^ 

Wann ku|nt de diittelie Adler un briiigt| 

Di wedder, du dtttsche Ehrl 

Wak op du Floth, wak op du Meer! 

Wak op du Dunner, un week de Eer ! 

Wi sitfliep Heepen un WedderKehr — 

Wi truert alleen ant Meer. 

^ Summer, 1851. 

They march so sad across the Elbe, 

So heavy, ste^by stopw^i 

The swallow Anders, llie stprk departs- 

They come back in the yeaii* to come. 

Adieu, adieu, thou Germa» host! 

* Adieu, adieu, thou Holilten seal 
Adieu, in hope, and to again ! * 

We mourn alone by the sea. 

The stork comes back, the swallbw sings 
As blithe as ever before — 4 |i 

When will the German eagle retQfin, £ 
And bring thee back, thou Gerkan hohoa*! 

Wake up thou flood, wake up thou sea! 
Wake up thou thuhcler, and rouse the land 
We are sitting in hope to meet again — 

We mourn alone by the sea. 


III. 

Winter, 1863. 

Bar kumt en Brusen as Veeijahswind, 
Bat dradint as wser dat de Floth. — 
Will’t Frohjahr kamen to Wihnachtstid ? 
Hi^pt Gott uns siilVn inne Noth? 

Vun alle Baigen de Kriiz un Quer 
Bar is dat wedder dat dlitSche Heer! 
Bat gelt op Nu oder Nimmermehr I 
So rett se, de jjfitsche Ehr ! 
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Wi hiirt den Adler, he kumt, he kumtl 
IQiitch eenmal hsept wi un harrt . 

Is’t FriLeit*^dlich, de he nns bringt ! 

Is’t Wahrhefl, wat der nl wardi 

Sunst holp uns Hipmel, nu geit’t ni mehr! 

Help du, un bring uns den Herzog her! 

Denn wflllt wi starben vier diitsche Ehrl 

Denn Bfesgjsavt uns in diitsche Eerl 

30, 

WinW, 1863. ^ 

There comes % blast ifte winter storm ; 

It roars as it were th*flood.~ 

Is the spring coming # Christmas-tide? 

Does God himfi^fe^ hip us in our need? 

Jproin all the l^ills on the right and left, 

There again opnes the German host! 

It is to be n<m or never ! 

Oh, save tho German honour! 

We hear the eagle, he comes, he comes! 

Once more we hope and wait I 

Is it freedom at last he brings to us? 

it truth what comes from thence ? 

Else Heaven help us, now it goes no more I 

Help thou, and bring us our Duke ! 

Then will we die for German honour! 

Then bury us in German earth ! 

f Dec. 30, 1863. 

It is not, however, in war songs or political invec- 
tive that the poetical genius of Klaus Groth shows to 
advantage. His proper sphere is the quiet idyll, 
a truthful and thoughtful description of nature, a re- 
production of the simplest and deepest feelings of th(‘ 
human heait, and all this in the homely, honest, and 
heartfelt language of his own ‘ Platt Deutsch.’ That 
the example of Burns has told on Groth, that the 
poetry of the Scotch poet has inspired and inspirited 
the* poet of Schleswig-Holstein, is not to be denied. 
Bvtt to imitate Burns and to imitate him successfully, 
5iV0L. III. • D d 
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is nO||aean n»cliievementj and Groth would be the last 
man to disown his master. The wem ‘ Wm Jehann’ 


f ight have been written by Burnsr I shall give a free 
etrical translation of it, but should advise the reader 


to try to spell out the original, for much of its charm 
in its native form, and to turn. Groth even into 
JEgh Germih destroys his beaut/^s much as when 
Durns is trans]||rted into English. ^ 


Min #ehann. 


Ik wull, wi weern nqch kleen, Jebann, 
Do weer de Welt so grot 1 
We seten op den Steen, Jehann, 

Wee«t noch ? by Naw#B Sot. 

An Heben sell de Maan, 

Wi segen, wa he leep, 

IJn snacken, wa de Himmel hochj^ 
Un wa de Sot wul deep. 


Weest noch, wa still dat weer, Jehann? 

Dar rcilir keen Blatt an Bom. 

So is dat nu ni inehr, Jehann, 

As hdchstens noch in Drom. 

Och lie, wenn do de Scheper sung — 
Alleen in’t wide Feld : 

Ni wahr, Jehann? dat weer en Ton — 
De eenzige op de Welt. 


Mitiinner inne Schummerntid 
Denn ward mi so to Mod, 

Denn Idppt mi’t lang^%<te Rftgg bo hitt, 
As domals bi den Sot. 

Den dreih ik mi so hasti um. 

As weer ik nich alleen : 

Doch Allens, wat ik finn, Jebann, 
Dat is — ik stab un ween. 


My John. 

I wish we still were little, John, 

The world was then so widel 
When on the stone by neighbour’s bourn 
We rested side by side. 
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We saw the moon in silver veiled 
• Sail silent through the sky. 

Our thoughts were deeper than the bourn, 

And as the heavens high. 

You know how still it was then, John; 

All nature seemed at rest; 

So is it now no longer, JtJrn, 

Or in our dreams at best! 

Think when the shepherd boy then gang 
Alone o’er all the plain. 

Aye, John, you know, thxit w’as a sound 
We ne’er shall hear again. 

Sometimes now, John, tin* eventides 
The self-same feelings bring, 

My pulses beat ag loud and strong 
As then beside the spring. 

And then I turn affrighted rfjimd, 

Some stranger to descry — 

But nothing can I see^ iny John — 

I am alone and cry. 

The next poem is a little popular ballad, relating to 
a tradition, very common on the northern coast of Ger- 
many, both east and west of the peninsula, of islands 
swallowed by the sea, their spires, pinnacles, and 
roofs being on certain days stiJj visible, and their bells 
audible, below the waves. One of these islands was 
called Buse7i, or Old Bilaum, and is supposed to have 
been situated opposite the village now called Bliscn, on 
the west coast of Dithiharschen. Strange to say, the 
inhabitants of that island, in spite of their tragic fate, 
are represented rather in a comical light, as the 
Boeotians of Holstein. 

\yAT siK DAT Volk vebtellt. 

01 Biisiim, 

01 Biisen liggt int wille Haff, 

De Floth de kcem uii wbhl en Graff. 

• Dd a 
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De Floth de keem un spdl im epdl, 

Bet 86 de Insel tinner wdhl. 

Bar blev keen Steen, dar blev ke**n Pahl, 

]3at Water schsel dat all hendal. 

Bar weer keen Beest, dar weer keen Hund, 

Be ligt nu all in depen Grund. 

XJn Allens, wat der lev un lach, 

Bat deck de See mit depe Nach. 

Mitunner in de holle Ebb 
So siiht man vunne HU'i* de Kdpp. 

Benn dukt de Thorn herut iit Sand, 

As weert en Finger vun en Hand. 

Benn hdrt man sach de Klocken klingn, 

])enn hdrt man sach de Kariter singn ; 

Benn geit <lat lisen djer de Lnfb : 

‘Begrabt den Leib in seine Griift.’ 

WiiAT THE People tell. 

(j^ld Biimm, 

Old Bilsen sank into the waves ; 

The sea has made full many graves; 

The flood came near and washed around, 

Until the rock to dust was ground. 

No stone remained, no belfry steep : 

All sank into the waters deep. 

There was no beast, there was no hound ; 

They all were earned to the ground. 

And all that lived and laughed around 
The sea now holds in gloom profound. 

At times, when low the water falls, 

ITie sailor sees the broken walls ; 

The church tow’r peeps ^om out the sand, 

Like to the finger of a hand. 

Then hears one low the church bells ringing, 

Tlien hears one low the sexton singing; 

A chant is carried by the gust: — 

‘Give earth to earth, and dust to dust.’ 

In the Baltic, too, similar traditions are current ol 
sunken islands and towns buried in the sea, which are 
believed to be visible at certain times. The most 
famous tradition is that of the ancient town of Vineta 
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—once, it is said, the greatest eniDoriuin in the north 
of Europe —several times destroyed and built up again, 
till, in 1183, it was upheaved by an earthquake and 
sv/allowed by the sea. The ruins of Vineta are belie veu 
to be visible between the coast of Pomerania and trie 
'island of Riigen. This tradition has suggested -jue of 
Wilhelm Muller’s — my father’s — lyrical songs, pub- 
lished in his ‘ Stones and Shells from the Island of 
Riigen,’ 1823, of which I am able to give a translation 
ify Mr. J. A. Froude. 


Vineta. 

I. 

Auh dee Meeres tiefein, tiefem Grunde 
Klingen Abendglocken dunipf und matt, 

TJns zu geben wunderba^^ Kiiiide 
Von der schonen alten Wunderstadt. 

II. 

In der Fluthen Sehooee hinabgesunken 
Blieben unten ihre Triimmer stehii, 

Hire Ziiuien laseen goldiie Fntiken 
Wiederscheineiid auf dem Spiegel eehii. 

IIT. 

Vnd der Schiffer, dt'-r den ZauberHchimmer 
Eiiimal sah im hellen Aliendrotli, 

Nacli derselben Sbelle acliifft er immer, 

Ob auch rings umher die Klippe d.'olit. 

IV. 

Aus des Herzens tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
Klingt es mir, wie Glocken, dumpf und matt: 
Ach, sie geben wunderbare Kunde 
Von der Liebe, die geliebt es hat. 

V. 

Eine schbne Welt ist da versunken, 

Ihre Trumrner blieben unten stelm, 

Lassen sich als goldne Himmelsfunkeu 
Oft im Spiegel meiner Tniume sebn. 
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VI. 

Und dann mocht* ich taucVen in die Tiefeti, 

Mich versenken in den Wiederschein, 

Und mir ist als ob mich Engel riefen 
In die alte Wunderstadt herein. 

ViNETA. 

I. 

From the sea *8 deep hollow faintly pealing. 

Far off evening- bells come sad and slow ; 

Faintly rise, the wondrous tale revealing 
Of the old enchanted town below. 

II. 

On the bosom of the flood reclining, 

Ruined arch and wall and broken spire, 

Down beneath the watery mirror shining, 

Gleam and flash in flakes of golden fire. 

^II. 

And the Boatman wlio at twilight hour 
Once that magic vision shall have Been, 
lleedlesB how the crags may round him lour, 

Evermore will ha int the charmbd scene. 

IV. 

^’'rom the heart’s deep hollow faintly pealing, 

Far I hear tljem, hell-notes tad and slow, 

Ah, a wild and wondrous tale revealing 
Of the drownbd wreck of love below. 

V. 

There a world in loveliness decaying 
Lingers yet in beauty ere it die ; 

Phantom forms across niy senses playing, 

Flash like golden flre-flakes from the sky. 

VI. 

Lights are gleaming, fairy bells are ringing, 

And I long to plunge and wander free. 

Where I hear the augei-voicea singing 
In those ancient towers below the sea. 

I give a few more specimens of Klaus Groth’s poetrj^ 
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which I have ventured to turn into English verse, in 

the hope that my translations, though very imperfect, 
may, perhaps on account of their very imperfection, 
excite among some of my readers a desire to become 
acquainted with the originals. 

He sa mi so vel 

I. 

He sa mi so vel, im ik sii ein keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik sii, weer: Jehann, ik mutt fort! 

II . 

He sa mi vun Lev un vun Himmel un Eer, 

He sa mi van aliens — ik weet ni mal mehr ! 

III. 

He sa mi so vel, un ik sa em keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik sii, weer: Jehann, ik mutt fort! 

IV. 

He heeld mi de Hann, un he be mi so dull, 

Ik schnll em doch gut wen, un ob ik ni wull ? 

V. 

Ik weer je ni bbs, awer sii doch keen Wort, 

Un all wat ik sii, weer; Jehann, ik mutt fort! 


VI. 

Nil silt ik un denk, un denk jiimmer deran, 

Mi ditch, ik muss seggt hebbn : Wa gecrn, rnin Jehann! 

VII. 

Un doch, kumt dat wedder, so segg ik keen Wort, 

Un hollt he mi, segg ik : Jehann, ik mutt fort! 


He TOLU ME 80 Much. ' 

I. 

Though he told me so much, I bad nothing to say, 
And all that I said was, John, I must away ! 
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II. 

HfiF’^^poke of his true love, and spoke of all that, 

Of honour and heaven — I hardly know what. 

III. 

Though he told me so much, I had nothing to say, 
And all that I said was, John, I must away I 

IV. 

He held" me, and asked me, as hard as he could, 
That I too shcild love him, and wiiether I would ? 

V. 

I never was wroth, but had nothing to say, 

And all that I said was, John, I must away I 

VI. 

I sit now alone, and I think on and on. 

Why did I not say then. How gladly, my John? 

VII. 

Yet even the next time, oh what shall I say, 

If he holds me and asks me? — John, I must away! 

Top mal ! 

Se is doch de stillste vun alle to Kark ! 

Se is doch de schonste vun alle to Mark ! 

So weekli, so bleekli, un de Ogen so grot, 

So blau as en Heben un deep as en Sot. 

Wer kikt wul int Water, un dtnkt ni sin Deel? 
Wer kikt wul nan Himinel, un wUnsuht aik iie veH 
W(^r shht er in Ogen, so blau un so fram, 

I^ii denkt ni an Engoln, un allerhand Kram ? 

Wait a Little, 

I. 

In Church she is surely the stillest of all. 

She steps through the market so fair and so tall, 

II. 

So softly, so lightly, with wondering eyes, 

As deep as the sea, and as blue as the skies. 

III. 

Who thinks not a deal when he looks on the main? 
Who looks to the skies, and sighs not again? 
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IV. 

Who looks in her eyes, so blue and o true, 

And thinks rot of angels and oth<»r things too 1 

Keen Graff is so brut. 

I. 

Keen Graff is so brut un keen Mher so hoch, 

Wenn Twe sik man gut stind, so drapt se sik^doch. 

II. 

Keen Wedder so gi'uli, so ddster keen Nacht, 

Wenn Twe sik man sehn wiillt, so seht se sik sacht. 

III. 

Dat gif wul en Maanschin, dar schiiit wul en 8t»'ern, 

Dat gift noch en Licht oder Liicht un Lantern. 

IV. 

Dar iiunt sik en Ledder, en Stegelsch un Steg : 

Wenn Twe sik man leef hebbt — keen 8org vaer den Weg. 

No Ditch is so deep. 


I. 

No ditch is so deep, and no wall is so high, 

If two love each other, they’ll meet by and bye. 

II. 

No storm is so wild, and no night is so black. 

If two wish to meet, they will soon find a track. 

HI. 

There is surely the moon, or the stars shining bright, 
Or a torch, or a lantern, or some sort of light ; 

IV. 

There is surely a ladder, a step or a stile, 

If two love each other, they 11 meet ere long while. 

J EH ANN, NU SPANN DE SCHIMMELB AN 1 

I. 

Jehann, nu spann de Schimmels an t 
N u fahr wi na de Brut I 
Un hebbt wi nix as brune Per, 

Jehann, so is’t ok gut! 
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II. 

Un liebbt wi nix as ewarte Per, • 
J ehann , so is’t ok recht 1 
Un biin ik nich tins Weerth sin Seen, 
So biiu’k sin jiingste Knecht ! 

in. 

Un hebbt wi gar keen Per un Wag’, 
•So hebbt wi junge Been! 

Un so gliickli is as ik, 

Jehann, dat wttll wi sehn ! 


Make haste, my John, put to the Grets. 

I. 

Make haste, my John, put to the greys, 
We ’ll go and fetch the bride, 

And if we have but two brown hacks, 
They *11 do as well to ride. 

II. 

And if we Ve but a pair of blacks, 

We still can bear our doom, 

And if I ’m not my master’s son, 

I ’ni still his youngest groom. 

III. 

And have we neither horse nor cart, 

Still strong young legs have we, — 

And any happier man than I, 

John, I should like to see. 


Db Junge Wetfru. 

Weiin Abends roth de Wulken treckt. 
So denk ik och 1 an di ! 

So trock verbi dat ganze Heer, 

Un du weerst init derbi. 

Weiiu lit de Bom de Blaeder fallt, 

So denk ik glik an di : 

So full 80 menni brawe Jung, 

Un du weerst rait derbi. 
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DenD sett ik mi so truri hin, 
Un denk so vel an di, 

Ik et alleen min Abendbrot — 
Un du biist nich derbi. 


The Soldier’s Widow. 

When ruddy clouds are driving past, 

’Tis more than I can bear; , 

Thus did the soldiers all march by, 

And thou, too, thou wert there. 

When leaves are falling on the ground. 

*Ti8 more than I can bear; 

Thus fell full many a valiant lad, 

And thou, too, thou wert there. 

And now T sit, so still and sad, 

’Tis more than I can bear; 

My evening meal I eat alone, 

For thou, thou art not there. 

I wish I could add one of Klaus Groth’s tales ( Ter- 
tellen, as ho calls them), which give the most truthful 
description of all the minute details of life in Dith- 
marschen, and bring the peculiar character of the 
country and of its inhabitants vividly before the eyes 
of the reader. But, short as they are, even the shoi*test 
of them would fill more pages than could here be spared 
for Schleswig-Holstein. I shall, therefore, conclude 
this sketch with a tale which has no author — a simple 
tale from one of the local Holstein newspapers. It 
came to me in a heap of other papers, fly-sheets, 
pamphlets, and books, but it shone like a diamond in 
a heap of rubbish ; and, as the tale of ‘ The Old 
Woman of Schle.swig-Holstein,’ it may help to give 
to many who have been unjust to the inhabitants of 
the. Duchies some truer idea of the stuff there is in 
that strong and staunch and sterling race to which 
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England owes its language, its best blood, nay its 
honoured name. 

‘When the war against Denmark began again in 
the winter of 1H63, offices were opened in the princi- 
pal towns of ©ermany for collecting charitable contri- 
butions. At Hamburg, Messrs. L. and K. had set apart 
a large room* for receiving lint, linen, and warm cloth- 
ing, or small sums of money. One day, about Christ- 
mas, a poorly-clad woman from the country stepped 
in^ind inquired, in the pure Holstein dialect, whether 
coi|tribution8 were received here for Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. The clerk showed her to a table covered with 
linen rags and such like articles. But she turned 
away and pulled out an old leather purse, and, taking 
out pieces of money, began to count aloud on the 
counter ; “ One mark, two marks, three marks, ’ till 
she had finished her ten marks. “That makes ten 
marks,” she said, and shoved the little pile away. 
The clerk, who had watched the poor old woman 
while she was arranging her small copper and silver 
coins, asked her: “From whom does the money 
come? ” 

‘ “ From me,” she said, and began counting again, 

“ One mark, two marks, three marks.” Thus she 
went on emptying her purse, till she had counted out 
ten small heaps of coin, of ten marks each. Then, 
counting each heap once over again, she said : “ These 
are my hundred marks for Schleswig-Holstein ; be so 
good as to send them to the soldiers.*’ 

‘ While the old peasant woman was doing her sums, ^ 
several persons had gathered round her ; and, as she 
was leaving the shop, she was asked again in a tone 
of surprise from whom the money came. 
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‘ “ From me/’ she said ; and, observing that she was 
closely scanned, she turned back, and, looking the 
man full in the face, she added, smiling : “ It is all 
honest money ; it won’t hurt the good cause.” 

‘ The clerk assured her that no one hii doubted her 
honesty, but that she herself had, no doubt, often 
known want, and that it was hardly right to let her 
contribute so large a sum, probably the whole of her 
savings. 

• ‘ The old woman remained silent for a time, but, 
after she had quietly scanned the faces of all present, 
she said : “ Surely it concerns no one how I got the 
money. Many a thought passed through my heart 
while I was counting that money. You would not 
ask me to tell you all? But you are kind gentlemen, 
and you take much trouble for us poor people. So 
ril tell you whence the money came. Yes, I have 
known want; food has been scarce with me many 
a day, and it will be so again, as I grow older. But 
our gracious Lord watches over us. He has helped 
me to bear the troubles which He sent. He will 
never forsake me. My husband has been dead this 
many and many a year. I had one only son ; and 
my John was a fine stout fellow, and he worked hard, 
and he would not leave his old mother. He made my 
home snug and comfortable. Then came the war with 
the Danes. All his friends joined the army ; but the 
only son of a widow, you know, is free. So ho re- 
mained at home, and no one said to him “ Come along 
with us,” for they knew that he was a brave boy, and 
that it broke his very heart to stay behind. I knew 
it all. I watched him when the people talked of the 
war, or when the schoolmaster brought the news- 
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paper. Ah, how he turned pale and red, and bow be 
looked away, and thought his old mother did not see 
it But he said nothing to me, and I said nothing to 
him. Gracious God, who could have thought that it 
was so hard # drive our oppressors out of the land ? 
Then came the news from Fredericia ! That was 
|b dreadful night. We sat in silence opposite each 
^^ther. We knew what was in our hearts, and we 
hardly dared to look at each other. Suddenly he 
rose and took my hand, and said, “ Mother ! ” — God Be 
liaised, I had strength in that moment — “John,” 

I said, “ our time has come ; go in God’s name. 

I know how thou lovest me, and what thou hast 
suffered. God knows what will become of me if 
I am left quite alone, but our Lord Jesus Christ will 
forsake neither thee nor me.” John enlisted as a 
volunteer. The day of parting came. Ah, I am 
making a long story of it all ! John stood before me 
in his new uniform. Mother,” he said, “ one request 
before we part — if it is to be” — “John,” I said to 
him, “ I know what thou meanest — Oh, I shall weep, 
I shall weep very much when I am alone ; but my 
time will come, and we shall meet again in the 
day of our Lord, John ! and the land shall be free, 
John I the land shall be free ! ” 

‘ Heavy tears stood in the poor old woman’s eyes as 
she repeated her sad tale ; but she soon collected her- 
self, and continued ; “ I did not think then it would 
be so hard. The heart always hopes even against 
'hope. But for all that” — and here the old woman 
drew herself up, and looked at us like a queen — 
“ I have never regretted that I bade him go. Then came 
dreadful days ; but tlie most dreadful of all was when 
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we read that the Germans had betrayed the land, and 
that they had giv^en up our lanrt with all our dead to 
the D^s! Then I called on the Lord and said, 
‘‘0 Lora, my God, how is that possible? Why 
lettest thou the wicked triumph and alli^west the ju 5 *t 
to perish ? And I was told that the Germans Avere 
sorry for what they had done, but that they could not 
help it. But that, gentlemen, -I could never under- 
stand. We should never do wrong, nor allow wrong 
t(f be done. And^ therefore, I thought, it cannot 
always remain so ; our good Lord knows His own 
good time, and in His own good time He will come 
and deliver us. And I prayed every evening that 
our gracious Lord would permit me to see that day 
when the land should be free, and our dear dead 
should sleep no more in Danish soil. And, as I had 
no other son against that day, I saved everj^car what 
I could save, and on every Christmas E^T placed it 
before me on a table, where, in former years, I had 
always placed a small present for my John, and I said 
in my heart, “ The war will come ag«ain, and the land 
will be free, and thou shalt sleep in a free grave, my 
only son,"my John I ” And now, gentlemen, the poor 
old womah has been told that the day has come, and 
that her prayer has been heard, and that the war will 
begin again ; and that is why she has brought her 
money, the money she saved for her son. Good morn- 
gentlemen,” she said, and was going quickly 
away. 

^ ‘ But, before she had left the room, an old gcntlc- 

,man said, loud enough for her to hear, ‘‘ Poor body I 
I hope she may not be deceived.’* 

‘ “ Ah,” said the old woman, turning back, “ 1 know 
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what you mean ; I have been told all is not right 
yet. But have faith, men ! the wicked ‘cannot pre- 
vail against the just ; man cannot prevail a^Dst the 
Lord. Hold to that, gentlemen; hold fast together, 
j^ntlemen! This very day I — begin to save up 
again.” 

‘ Bless her, good old soul I And, if Odin were still 
looking out of his window in the sky as of yore, when 
he gi-anted victory to the women of the Lombards, 
might he not say even now — • 

‘ “ When women are heroes, 

What must the men be like? 

Theirs is the victory; 

No need of me.”* 

1864, 



JOINVILLE 

• 

O UR attention was attracted a few months ago by 
a review published in the 'Journal des D<^bat8,’ 
in whiltoja new translation of Joinville's ' Histoire do 
Saint touis/ by M. Natalis de Wailly, a (Ifbtiiiginshed 
member of the French Institute, was wairnly recom- 
mende^l to the French public. After pointing out the 
merits of M. de Wailly new rendering of Joinville’s 
text, and the usefulness of such a book for enabling 
boys at schodd to gain an insight into the hearts and 
minds of the Crusaders, and to form to themselves 
a living conception of the manners and customs of the 
people of thd thirteenth century, the reviewer, whose 
n^e is well known in this country as well as in 
France by his valuable contributions to the history of 

T' 

^ ‘ Histdire de >St. Louip, par Joinville.’ TexLe rapprochd du 
Fraii<?ai8 Modeme p«.r M Natalia de Wailly, Membre dc I’lnatitut. 
Pane, 1865. 

* QSuvres %e Jean Sire de Joinville, avec un texte rapprocheS 
du Pran^ais >Moderne, par M. Natalis de Wailly.’ Paris, 1867. 
M. Natalis de Wailly has sinc|P published a new edition of Joinville, 
J Histoire de Saint Louis, par Jean Sire de JoinvilU , suivie du Credo 
et de la lettre k Louis X ; texte ramend k I'orthoi^raphe des Chartes du 
•Sire de Joinville.’ Paris, 1868. He has more fully explained the 
princfplej||according to which the text of Joinville has been restored by 
liim in his * M<^moire sur la Langue de Joinville.' Paris, 1868. 

VOL. III. ■ E e 
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medicine, dwelt chiefly oi^the fact that through the 
whole of Joinville’s ‘ M^moires ’ there is ho mention 
whatever of surgeons or physicians. Nearly the whole 
&ench army is annihilated, the King and his com- 
Miions lie prostrate from wounds and disease, Join- 
himself is^iseveral times on the point of death, 
nowhere, according to the French reviewer, does 
the chronicler refer to a medical staff attached to the 
army or to the person of the King. Being somewhat 
startled at this remark, we resolved to peruse once 
more the charming pages of Joinville’s history, nor 
had we to read far before we found that one passage 
at least ha(|^^ been overlooked, a passage whi|h estab- 
lishes b^ohd the possibility of doubt, the presence of 
surgeons and physicians in the camp of the french 
crusaders. On page 78 of M. de Wailly’s spirited 
translation, in the accounj^^ o||,the death of Gautier 
d’Autreche. we read that when that brave knight was 
carried back to his tent nearly .dying, ‘ several of the 
surgeons and physicians of th^feamp came to see him, 
and not perceiving that he w*ts dangerously injured, 
they bled him on both his arms.’ The result was 
what might be expected : Gautier d’Autrbobe soon 
breathed^lns last. 

Havings once opened the ‘Mdmoires of Joinville,’ 
we could not but go on to the end, for there are few 
books that carry on the reader more pleasantly, 
whether we read them in the quaint Frerffeh of the 
fourteenth century, ur in theilnore modern French in 
which they have just been clothed by M. Natalis de 
Wailly. So vividly does the easy gossip of the old^ 
soldier bring before our eyes the days of St. L||iis and • 
Henry III, that we forget that we are reading an old 
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chronicle, and holding converse with the heroes of the 
thirteenth •century. The fates both of Joinvillo’s 
'M(?inoires* and of Joinville himself suggest in fact 
many reflections apart from mere mediaeval history, 
and a few of them may here be given in the hope of 
reviving the impressions left on the minds of many 
by their first acquaintance with the old icrusadcr, or 
of inviting others to the perusal of a work which no 
one who takes an interest in man, whether past or 
present, can read without real pl|asure and real 
benefit. 

It is interestihg to watch the historjl of books, and 
to gain some kind of insight into the various circum- 
stances which contribute to form the reputation »/f 
poets, philosophers, or historians. Joinville, whose 
name is now familiar to the student of French history, 
as well as to the lover of French literature, might 
faii'ly have expected that his memor}^ would live by 
his acts of prowess, and by his loyal devotion and 
sufferings when followingthe King of France, St. Louis, 
on his unfortunate crusade. When, |»reviou8 to his 
departure for the Holy Land, the youfig Sendchal de 
Champagne, then about twenty-four years of age, had 
made his confession to the Abbot of Cheminoiu when, 
barefoot and in a white sheet, he was perfornfftig his 
pilgrimages to Blehecourt (Blechicourt), St. Urbain, 
and other|,^acred shrines in his neighbourhood, and 
when on passing his own domain ‘ be would not oncit 
turn his eyes back on lpte castle of Joinville, pour ce 
que li cMers ne me attendrisist doii hi<m chattel que 
Je lesboie et de ones dous enfans (' that the heart might 
• not. make me pine after the beautiful castle which 
I left behind, and after my two children he must 
E e 2 
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have felt that, happen what might to himself, the 
name of his family would live, and his descendants 
would reside from century to century in those strong 
towers where he left his young wife, Alix dCe Grandpr^, 
and his son and heir Jean, then but a few months old. 
After five years he returned from his crusade, full of 
honours and full of wounds. He held one of the 
highest positions that a French nobleman could hold. 
He was S^n( 5 chal de Champagne, as his ancestors had 
^^been before him.^ Several members of his family htfd 
distinguished themselves in former crusades, and the 
services of hi^ncle Geoffroi had been^^o highly appre- 
ciated by Richard Coeur de Lion that he was flowed 
by that King to quarter the arms of England with his 
own. Both at the court of the Comtes de Champagne, 
who wore Kings of Navarre, and at the court of Louis 
IX, King of France, Joinville : was a welcome guest. 
He witnessed the reigns of six kings — of Louis VIII, 
1223-26; Louis IX, or St. Louis, 1226-70; Philip 
III, le Hardi, 1270-85; Philip IV, le Bel, 1285-1314; 
Louis X, le Hutin, 1314-16; and Philip V, le Long, 
1316-22. Th&gh later in life Joinville declined to 
follow his beloved King on his last and fat |4 crusade 
in 1 2m ho tells us himself how, on the day m which 
he to JPleave of him, he carried his royal friend, then 
really on the brink of death, in his arms from the resi- 
dence of the Comte d’Auxerre to the house j|f the Cor- 
deliers. In 1282 he was one of the principal witnesses 
when, previous to the canoilllliation of the King, an 
inquest was held to establish the purity of his life, the 
sincerity of his religious professions, and the genuine- 
ness of his self-sacrificing devotion in the cause of 
Christendom, When the daughter of his own liege 
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lord, the Comte de Champagne, Jranne de Navarre, 
married Philip le Beh and became Queen of France, 
she made ^oinville Governor of Champagne, which 
she had brought as her dowry to the grandson of 
St. Louis. Surely, then, when the old Crusader, the 
friend and counsellor of many kings closed his earthly 
career, at the good age of ninety-five, he might have 
looked forward to an honoured grave in the church of 
St. Laurent, and to an eminent place in the annals of 
his country, which were then being written in more or 
less elegant Latin by the monks of St. Denis. . 

But what has happened? The monkish chroniclws, 
no doubt, have asa^ied him his proper place in their 
tedious volumes, aif^ there his memory would have 
lived with that kind of life which belongs to the 
memory of Geoffroi, his illustrious uncle, the friend of 
Philip Augustus, the companion of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, whose arms were to be seen in the church of 
St. Laurent, at Join vi lie, quartered with the royal 
arms of England. Such parchment or hatchment 
glory might have been his, and many a knight, as 
good as he, has received no better, no more lasting 
reward for his loyalty and bravery. His family 
became extinct in his grandson. Henri de Jo^ville, 
his grandson, had no sons, and his daughter, being 
a wealthy heiress, was married to one of the Dukes of 
Lorraine. Xhe Dukes of Lorraine were buried for 
centuries in the same ^urch of St. Laurent where 
Joinville reposed, and *\TOerc he had founded a chapel 
iledicated to his companion in arms, Louis IX. the 
Royal Saint of France ; and when, at the time of the 
‘French Revolution, the tombs of St. Denis were broken 
. open by an infuriated people, and their ashes scattered 
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abroad, the vaults of the church at Jojnville, too, 
shared the same fate, and the remains of the brave 
Crusader suffered the same indignity as thp remains of 
his sainted King. It is true that there were some 
sparks of loyalty and self-respect left in the hearts of 
the citizens of Joinville. They had the bones of the 
old warrior and of the Dukes of Lorraine re-interred in 
the public cemetery, and there they now rest, mingled 
with the dust of their faithful lieges and subjects. 
But the church of St. Laurent, with its tombs and 
to|nbstone8 is gone. The property of the Joinvilles 
defended from the Dukes of Lorraine to the Dukes of 
Guise, and, lastly, to the family of Orleans. The 
famous Duke of Orleans, figalitd, sold Joinville in 
1790, and stipulated that the old castle should be dc'- 
molished. Poplars and fir-trees now cover the ground 
of the ancient castle, and the name of JoinviJJ^ is 
borne by a royal p?‘ince, the son of a dethroned king, 
the grandson of Louis ^Igalitd, who died on the 
guillotine. 

Neither his noble birth, nor his noble deeds, nor 
the friendship of kings and princes would have saved 
Joinville from that inevitable oblivion which has 
blotted from the memory of living men the names 
of his more eminent companions, Robert, (vount of 
Artois, Alphonse, Count of Poitiers, Charles, Count of 
Anjou, Hugue, Duke of Burgundy, William, Count of 
Flanders, and many more. A little book which the 
old warrior wrote or dictated — for it is very doubtful 
whether he could have written it himself— a booh^ 
which for many years attracted nobody’s attention^ 
and which even now we do not possess in the original ' 
language of the thirteenth or the beginning of the- 
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fourteenth centuries — has secured to the name of Jean 
de Joinville a living immortalil y, and a fame that will 
last long after the bronze statue which was erected in 
his native place in 1853 shall have shared the late of 
his castle, of his church, and of tomb. ' Nothing 
could have been further from the mind of the old 
nobleman when, at the age of eighty-liVe, he began 
the history of his Royal comrade, St. Louis, than the 
hope of literary fame. He would have scouted it. 
That kind of fame might have been good enough for 
monks and abbots, but it would never at that time 
have roused the ambition of a man of Joinviile’s 
stamp. How th^hook came to be written ho tells us 
himself in his #b^cation, dated in the year 1309, 
and addressed to nbuis le Hutin, then only King of 
Navarre and Count of Champagne, but afterwards 
King of France. His mother, Jeanne of Navarre, the 
daughter of Joinville’s former liege lord, the last of 
the Counts of Champagne, who was married to Philip 
le Bel, the grandson of St. Louis, had asked him ‘ to 
have a book made for her, containing the sacred words 
and good actions of our King, St. Looys.’ She died 
before the book was finished, and Joinville, therefore, 
sent it to her son. How it was received by him we 
do not know ; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
there were more than a few copies made of a work 
which was intended chiefly for members of the Royal 
family of France and of his own family. It is never 
quoted by historical writers of that time, and the first 
^ historian who refers to it is said to be Pierre le Baud, 
, who, towards the end of the fifteenth century, wrote 
his* ‘ Histoire de Bretagne.' It has been proved that 
for a long time no mention of the dedication copy 
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occurs in the inventories of the private libraries of the 
Kings of France. At the death of Louis le Hu tin his 
library consisted of twenty-nine volumes, and among 
them the history of St. Louis does not occur. There 
is, indeed^one eniap, ^ Quatre caiers de Saint Looys,’ 
but this could not oe meant for the work of Joinville, 
which was in one volume. These four cakiers or 
quires of paper were more likely manuscript notes of 
St. Louis himself. His confessor, Geoffroy de Beau- 
lieu, relates that the King, before his last illness, wrotl 
down with his own hand some salutary counsels in 
French, of which he, the confessor, procured a copy 
before the King’s death, and which lie translated from 
French into Latin. f 1 

Again, the widow of l.ouis X len at her death a col- 
lection of forty- one volumes, and the widow of Charles 
le Bel a collection of twenty volumes, but in neither 
of them is there any mention of Joinville’s history. 

It is not till we come to the reign of Charles V 
(1364-80) that Joinville s book occurs in the inven- 
tory of the Royal library, drawn up in 1373 by the 
King’s valet de chambre, Gilles Mallet. It is entered 
as ‘La vie de Saint Loys, et les fais de son voyage 
d outre mer;’ and in the margin of the catalogue 
there is a note, ‘ le Roy La par devers soy,’ — ‘ the 
King has it by him.’ At the time of his death the 
volume had not yet been returned to its proper place 
in the first hall of the Louvre ; but in the inventory 
drawn up in 1411 it appears again, with the following 
description ^ 

‘Une grant partie de la vie et des fais de Mon- 
seigneur Saint Loys quo fist faire le Seigneur ‘de 

* See Paulin PaiiB, p. 175. 
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Joinville; trfes-bien eHcript et hig^orie. Couvert de 
cuir rouge* & euapreintes, k deux fer^ioirs d’iirgeiit. 
Escript de lettres de forme en fran^ois k deux cou- 
loiubes; commenfant au deuxifeme folio “ et porceque.” 
et au derrenier “ en tele maniere.” ’,, l| 

This meant, ‘ A great portion of ifie life and actions 
of St. Louis which thfe Seigneur de Joinville had 
made, very well written and illuminated. Bound 
in red leather, tooled, with two silver clasps. 
Written in formal letters in French, in two columns, 
beginning on the second folio with the words et 
porceque,'* and on the last with “en tele maniere''' 
During the Mi^le Ages and before the discovery 
of printing, the^Ask of having a literary week 
published, or rather of having it copied, rested 
chiefly with the author, and as Joinville himself’ 
at his time of life, and in the position wkich he 
occupied, had no interest in what we should call 
‘pushing’ his book, this alone is quite sufficient to 
explain its almost total neglect. But other causes 
too have been assigned by M. Paulin Paris and 
others for what seems at first sight so very strange — 
tlie entire neglect of Joinville’s work. From the 
beginning of the tw^elfth century the monks of 
St, Denis were the recognised historians of France.. 
They at first collected the most important historical 
works of former centuries, such as Gregory of Tours. 
Eginhard, the so-called Archbishop Turpin, Nithard. 
and William of Jumieges. But beginning with the 
^ first year of Philip I, 1060-1108, the monks became 
themselves the chroniclers of passing events. The 
famous Abbot Suger, the contemporary of Abelard 
and St. Bernard, wrote the life of Louis le Gros ; 
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Rigovd and Guillaume de Nangis followed with the 
laistory of his successors. Thus the officiaf history of 
St. Louis had been written by Guillaume de Nangis 
long before Joinville thought of dictating his per- 
sonal rectllections of the King. Besides the work 
of Guillaume de Nangis, there was the ^ History of 
the Crusade^/ including that of St. Louis, written by 
Guillaume, Archbishop of Tyre, and translated into 
French, so that even the ground which Joinville 
had more especially selected as his own ^^as pre- 
occupied by a popular and authoritative writer. 
Lastly, when Joinville’s history appeared, the chival- 
rous King, whose sayings and doii||s his old brother 
in arms undertook to describe ii^ his homely and 
truthful style, liad ceased to be an ordinary mortal. 
He had become a Saint, and what people were 
anxious to know of him were legends rather than 
history. With all the sincere admiration which 
Joinville entertained for his King, he could not 
compete with such writers as Geoffrey de Beaulieu 
(Gaufridus de Belloloco), the confessor of St. Louis, 
Guillaume de Chartres (Guillelmus Carnotensis), his 
chaplain, or the Confessor of his daughter Blanche, 
each of whom had written a life of the Royal Saint. 
Their works were copied over and over again, and 
numerous MSS. have been preserved of them in 
public and private libraries. Of Joinville one early 
MS. only was saved, and even that not altogether 
a faithful copy of the original. 

The first edition of Joinville was printed at 
Poitiers in 1547, and dedicated to Francois 1 . The 
editor, Pierre Antoine de Rieux, tells us that wheji, 
in 1542, he examined some old documents at Beau- 
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fort en Valde, in Anjou, he found among the MSS. 
the chronicle of King Louis, written by a Seigneur 
de Joinville, Sdndchal de Champagne, who lived at 
that time, and had accompanied the said St. Louiv^^ 
in all his wars. But because it was badly arranged 
or written in a very rude language, ho had it 
polished and put in better order, a p’oceeding of 
which he is evidently very proud^ as we may gather 
from a remark of his friend Guillaume de Perrifere. 
lhat ‘ it is no smaller praise to polish a diamond than 
to find it quite raw [toute brute)! 

The text, which could hardly be called Joinville’s, 
remained for a time the received text. It was 
reproduced in 1595, in 1596, and in 1609. 

In 1617 a new edition was published by (daude 
Menard. He states that he found at I-aval a heap 
of old papers, which had escaped the ravagtis com- 
mitted by the Protestants in some of the monaste- 
ries at Anjou. When he compared the MS. of 
Joinville with the edition of Pierre Antoine de 
Rieux, he found that the ancient style of Joinville 
had been greatly changed. He therefore undertook 
a new edition, more faithful to the original. Unfor- 
tunately, however, his original MS. was but a modern 
copy, and his edition, though an improvement on that 
of 1 547, was still very far from the style and lan- 
guage of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The learned Du Cange searched in vain for more 
trustworthy materials for restoring the text of Join- 
ville. Invaluable as aM the dissertations which he 
wrote on Joinville, his own text of the history, 
published in 1668, could only be based on the two 
editions that had preceded his own. 
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It was not till 1761 that real progress was made 
in restoring the text of Joinville. An ancient MS. 
had been brought from Brussels by the Mardchal 
Maurice de Saxe. It was carefully edited by M. Cap- 
peronnier, %nd it has served, with few exceptions, 
as the foundation of all later editions. It is now 
in the Imperial Library. The editors of the * Recueil 
des Historiens de France* express their belief that 
the MS. might actually be the original. At the end 
of it are the words ‘Ce fu escript en Tan de grSce 
mil CCC et IX, on moys d’octovre.* This, however, 
is no real proof of the date of the MS, Transcribers 
of MSS., it is well known, were in the habit of 
mechanically copying all they saw in the original, 
and hence we find very commonly the date of an old 
MS. repeated over and over again in modern copies. 

The arguments by which in 1839 M. Paulin Paris 
proved that this, the oldest MS of Joi|xville, belongs 
not to the beginning, but to the end of the fourteenth 
century, seem unanswerable, though they failed to 
convince M. Daunou who, in the twentieth volume of 
the ‘Historiens de France,’ published in 1 840, still looks 
upon this MS. as written in 1309, or at least during 
Joinville’s lifetime. M. Paulin Paris establishes, 
first of all, that this MS. cannot be the same as that 
which was so carefully described in the catalogue of 
Charles V. What became of that MS., once belong- 
ing to the private library of the Kings of France, no 
one knows, but there is no reason, even now, why it 
'should not still be recovere<^ The MS. of Joinville, 
which now belongs to the Imperial Library, is written 
by the same scribe who wrote another MS. of ‘La Via 
et les Miracles de Saint Louis.’ Now, this MS. of ‘La 
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Vie et les Miracles’ is a copy of an older MS., which 
likewise exists at Paris. This more ancient MS., 
probably the original, and written, therefore, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, had been care- 
fully revised before it served as the model for the 
later copy, executed by the same scribe who, as we 
saw, wrote the old MS. of Joinville. • A number 
of letters were scratched out, words erased, and 
sometimes whole sentences altered or suppressed, 
a red line being drawn across the words which 
had to be omitted. It looks, in fact, like a manu- 
script prepared for the printer. Now, if the same 
copyist who copied this MS. copied likewise the 
MS. of Joinville, it follows that he was separaied 
from the original of Joinville by the same interval 
which separates the corrected MSS. of ‘La Vie et les 
Miracles’ from their original, or from the beginning 
of the fouiteenth century. This line of argument 
seems to establish satisfactorily the approximate 
date of the oldest MS. of Joinville as belonging to 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

Another MS. was discovered at Lucca. As it had 
belonged to the Dukes of Guise, great expectations 
were at one time entertained of its value. It was 
bought by the Royal Library at Paris in 1741 for 360 
llvres, but it was soon proved not to bo older than 
about 1 500, representing the language of the time of 
Francois I rather than of St. Louis, but nevertheless 
preserving occasionally a more ancient spelling than 
the other MS. which was copied two hundred years 
before. This MS. bears the arms of the Princess 
Antoinette de Bourbon and of her husband Claude de 
Lorraine, who was ^ Due de Guise, Comte d Aumale, 
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Marquis de Mayence et d'Elbeuf, and Baron de Join- 
ville/ Their marriage took place in 15^3 ke died in 
1550, she in 1583. 

There is a third MS. which has lately been dis- 
covered. It belonged to M.* Brissart-Binet of Rheims, 
became known to M. Paulin Paris, and was lent to 
Wailly for his new edition of Joinville. It 
seems to be a copy of the so-called MS. of Lucca, the 
MS. belonging to the Princess Antoinette de Bourbon, 
and it is most likely the very copy which that princess 
ordfered to be made for Louis Lassdrd, canon of St. 
Martin of Tours, who published an abridgement of it 
in 1541. By a most fortunate accident it supplies the 
passages from page 88 to 112, and from page 126 to 
139, which are wanting in the MS. of Lucca. 

* It must bo admitted, therefore, that for an accurate 
study of the historical growth of the French language, 
the work of Joinville is of less importance than it 
would have been if it had been preserved in its 
original orthography, and with all the grammatical 
peculiarities which mark the French of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century. There 
may be no more than a distance of not quite a hundred 
years between the original of Joinville and the earliest 
MS. which we possess. But in those hundred years 
the French language did not remain stationary. Even 
as late as the time of Montaigne, when French had 
assumed a far greater literary steadiness, that writer 
complains of its constant change. ‘ I wrote my book,' 
he says in a memorable passage (‘ Essais,' liv. 3, c. 9), 

‘ for few people and for a few years. If it had been* 
a subject that ought to last, it should have been com- 
mitted to a more stable language (Latin). After the 
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continual variation which has followed our speech to 
the present dpy, who can hope that its present form 
will be used fifty years hence? It glides from ouf 
hands every day, and since I have lived it has heeii 
half changed. We say that at present it is perfect, 
but every century says the same of its own. 1 do 
not wish to hold it back, if it will fly away and go on 
deteriorating as it does. It belongs to good and use- 
ful writers to nail the language to themselves (de hi 
douer d eux).' 

On the other harul, we must guard against foiTning 
an C‘xaggerate<l notion of the changes that could have 
taken place in the French language within the space 
of less than a century. They refer chiefly to the 
spelling of words, to the use of some anticjuated 
words and expressions, and to the ]*-‘S8 careful obser- 
vation of the rules by which in ancient Fumch the 
nominative is distinguished from the oblicpic cases, 
both in the singular and the plural. That the chang(‘s 
do not amount to more than this can be proved by 
a comparison of other documents which clearly pre- 
serve the actual language of Joinville. There is 
a letter of his wliich is preserved at the Imperial 
I.ibrary at Paris, addressed to Louis X in 131 , ' 5 - It 
was first published by Du Cange, afterwards by 
M. Daunou, in tlie twentieth volume of the ‘ His- 
toriens de France/ and again by M. de Wailly. There 
are, likewise, some charters of Joinville, written in his 
vhiuuellerie, and in some cases with additions from 
his own hand. Lastly, there is Joinville ’s ‘Credo/ 
containing his notes on the Apostolic Creed, preserved 
in a manuscript of the thirteenth century. This was 
published in the ‘ Collection des Bibliophiles Frar^iA,’ 
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unfortunately printed in twenty-five copies only. The 
MS. of the ‘ Credo/ which formerly belonged to the 
l^ublic library of Paris, disappeared from it about 
twenty years ago, and it now forms No. 75 of a col- 
lection of MSS. bought in 1849 by Lord Ashburnham 
from M. Earrois. By comparing the language of these 
thirteenth-century documents with that of the earliest 
MS. of Joinviile’s history, it is easy to see that al- 
though we have lost something, we have no1j|lost very 
Itauch, and that,'at all events, we need not suspect hi 
the earliest MS. any changes that could in any way 
affect the historical authenticity of Joinviile’s workh 

’ In his lagt edition of the text of Joinville, which was published in 
1868, M. de Wailly has restored the apelling of Joinville on all these 
points according to the rules which are observed in Joinville’s charters, 
and ill the best MS8. of the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
facsimiles of nine of these charters are published at the end of M. de 
Wailly’s ^Memoire sur la Langue de Joinville,* of others an accurate 
transcript is given. The authentic texts thus collected, in which w« 
can study the French language as it was written at the time of 
Joinville, amount to nearly one-fifth of the text of Joinville'^ History. 
To correct, according to these charters, the text of Joinville so system- 
atically as has been done by M. de Wailly in hia last edition may seem 
a bold undertaking, but few who have read attentively his * Memoire ’ 
would deny that the new editor has fully justified his critical principles. 
Thus with regard to the terminations of the nominative and the oblique 
cases, where other MSS. of Joinville's History follow no principle 
whatever, M. de Wailly remarks : * Pour plus de simplicity j*appellerai 
rhgle du sujet singulier et rhgle du sujet pluriel Tusage qui consistait ^ 
distinguer, dans beaucoup de mots, le sujet Su regime par une modifica- 
tion analogue k celle de la dydinaison latine. Or, j’ai constate que, 
dans les chartes de Joinville, la rhgle du sujet singulier est observye 
huit cent trente-cinq fois, et viol^e sept fois seulement ; encore dois-je 
dire que cinq de ces violations se rencontrent dans une mdme charte, 
celle du mois de mai 12^8, qui n’est oonnue que par une copie faite au 
sihcle dernier. Si fait abstraction de ce texte, il reste deux viola- 
tions oontre bait cent trente-cinq observations de la rkgie. La rkgle du 
sujet i^luriel eat observye cinq cent quatre-vingt-huit fois, et viol^e six 
fcfifl^ qui donne au total quatorze cent vingt-trois contre treize, en 
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To the historian of the French language, the lan^^^ 
guage of Joinville, even though it gives us only a pic- 
ture of the French spoken at the time of Charles V. 
or contemporaneously with FrcMssart, is still full of 
interest. That language is separated from the French 
of the piesent day by nearly live centuries, and w(^ 
may be allowed to give a few instances to sliow the 
curious changes both of fnnn and meaning which many 
words have undergone during that interval. ^ 

Instead of smvr, sister, Joinville still uses sereuW 
which was the right form of the oblique case, but was 
afterwards replaced by the nominative svpt or mnir. 
Thus, p. 424 E, we read, quant vovh wenamen In 
I'ennir le rop, i.e. quaml owns onenwmes la mair 
(In o'oi j hut p. 466 A, Vahha/ie qne sa foiidu, 
i. e. Vabhale que m sorur fomda, instead of amje, 
angel, he has both amjle and aiigo^e^ where the r 
stands for the final I of angele, the more ancient 
French form of angel us. The same transition of final 
I into O' may be observed in apdto'e for apostohis, 
chapitTe for capituluw, chaoi^ j for caodula, esclamdre 
for seam dal urn. Instead of vleoix, old, Joinville uses 
veil or veel (p. 132 C, le veil le fit an veil, i. e. le vieux 
fils du vieux) ; but in the nom. sing., viex, which is 
the Latin vetulus (p. 302 A, li Viex de la Moiitaingne, 
i.e. le Vieux de la Montague ; but p. 304 A, li 


tenant compte mfime de six faiites commises dans le texte copied au 
sifecle dernier. De ce r^sultat numdrique,il faiit evidemment condure, 
d’abord, que I’liiie et Tautre rfegle etaient parfaitement cotinues et 
^rntiqu^es k la chancellerie de Joinville, ensuilp quW est autorise 
► h modifier le texte de I’HiHtoire, partout oil ces rbgles y sont violc^es. 
(Daprks vin calcul iipproxiruatif, on peut croire que le copisto du 
quatorzibme sikile a viol<? ces rfegles plus de quatre mille fois et les 
rewpectait peut-4t|p une fois sur dix.) * 

VOL. nr. F f 
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^nessaige le Vieil, i. e. les messagers du Weux), In- 
stead of coude, m., elbow, we find coute, which is 
Ijearer to the Latin cubitus, cubit. The Latin t in 
'woi'ds like cubitus was generally softened in old 
French, and was afterwards dropped altogether. As 
in coude, the d is preserved in aide 7 ' for adjutm^e, in 
fade for fatuv-s. In othef words, such as chahie for 
catena, 7 vue for rota, ipee for spatka, aimie for 
^niata, it has disappeared altogether. True is voir, 
^fte regular modification of verum, like sow of serum, 
instead of the modern French vrai] e.g. p. 524 B, 
et sachiez que voirs estait, i. e. et sachez que cdait 
rrai. We still find ester, to stand {et ne pooit ester 
sur ses piedSf^he could not stand on his legs’). .At 
present the French have no single word for ‘ standing,’ 
which has often been pointed out as a real i^^efect of 
the language. ‘ To stand ’ is ekter, in Joinville ; ‘ to 
be ’ is estj^e. 

In the grammatical system of the language^j^ Woin- 
ville we find the connecting link between the case 
terminations of the classical Latin and the prepo- 
sitions and articles of modem French. It is generally 
supposed that the terminMaofis of the Latin declension 
were lost in French, and that the relations of the 
cases were expressed by prepositions, while the s as 
the sign of the plural was explained by the s in the 
nom. plur. of nouns of the third declension. But 
languages do not thus advance per scdtum. They 
change slowly and gi*adually, and we can generally 
discover in 'wh^ is, some traces of what has been. 

Now the fact is that in ancient French, and like-' 
wis^n Proven9al, there is still a system of declension 
more or less independent of prepositions. There are, 
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so to say^ three declensions in Cld French, of which 
the second is the most important and the most inter- 
esting. If we take a Latin word like ayinus, we 
in Old French two forms in the singular, and two 
in the plural. We find sing, an-s, an, plur. aVy a ns. 
If an occurs in the nom. sing, or as the subject, it is 
always ana; if it occur as a gen., dat., or acc., it 
is always an. In the plural, on the contrary, wo find 
ip the nom. an, and in all the obllqui cases ana. 
The origin of this system is clear enough, and it is 
extraordinary that attempts should have been made 
to derive it from German or even from Celtic, when 
the explanation could be found so much nearer home. 
The nom. sing, has the a, because it was there in 
Latin ; the nom. plur. has no a, because ther(3 was no 
fc* there in Latin. The oblique cases in the singular 
have no 8, because the accusative in Latin, and like- 
wise the gen., dat., and abl., ended either in vowels, 
which became mute, orin m, which was dropped. The 
oblique cases in the plural had the 8, because it was 
there in tlie acc. plur., wth;h became the general 
oblique case, and likewise in the dat. and abl. By 
means of these fragments of the Latin declension, it 
was possible to express many things without preposi- 
tions which in modern French can no longer bo thus 
expressed. Le jila Roi was clearly the son of the 
King ; iljil Rot, the sons of the King. Again we find 
U Toya^ the King, but an roy, to the King. Pierre 
Sarrasin begins his letter on the crusade of St. Louis 
^by A seigneur Nicolas Arode, Jeitan-a Sarrasin, 
charnhrelen-a le roy de Frame, aalut et bonne amour. 

But if we apply the same principle to nouns qf the 
first declensipn, we shall see at once that they could 

F f 2 
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not have lent themselves to the same cpntrivance. 
Words like corona have no 8 in the nom. sing., nor 

any of the oblique cases ; it would therefore be in 
rench eorone throughout. In the plural indeed 
there might have been a distinction between the nom. 
and the acc. The nom. ought to have been without 
an 8, and the acc. with an s. But with the exception 
of some doubtful passages, where a nom. plur. is 
supposed to occur in old French documents without 
an 6‘, we find throughout, both in the nom. and the 
other cases, the a of the accusative as the sign of the 
plural. 

Nearly the same applies to certain words of the 
third declension. Here wo find indeed a distinction 
between the nom. and the oblique cases of the sin- 
gular, such as fior-8, the flower, with flor^ of the 
flower ; but the plural is fior-8 throughout. This 
form is chiefly confined to feminine nouns of thl third 
declension. 

There is another very curious contrivance by Vhich 
the ancient French distinguished the nom. from the 
acc. sing., and which shows iis again how the con- 
sciousness of the Latin ^limmar was by no means 
entirely lost in the formation of modern French. 
There arc many words in Latin which change their 
accent in the oblique cases from what it was in the 
nominative. For instance, cantdtor, a singer, be- 
comes cantatorern, in the accusative. Now in ancient 
French the nom., corresponding to cantator, is chan- 
terCi but the gen. chantedr^ and thus again a dis- 
tinction is established of great importance for gram- "" 
matical purposes. Most of these words followed the 
analogy of the second declension, and added an s in ’ 
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the noin. sing., dropped it in the nom. plur., and addid 
it again iiJ the oblique cases of the plural. Thus we 
get— 

SiSGULAB. P1.URAI,. 


Noin. Oblique Cases. 

Nom. 

Oblique Cases. 

chdniere 

chanted!' 

chnntedr 

chanteor^ 

From baio, haronis 

baron 

lanm 

baronif 

(0. Fr. hr) 
lairOj latrouis 

larroii 

hmdn 

• 

larroni 

(0. Fr. Her re) 
senior^ senioris 

seujfior 

seiynor 

stiffHors 


• (0. Fr. sendre) (nire) 

Thus we read in beginning of Joinvillo’s history 


A hon sigiiour hooij^^ Jekans siret^ de JoinpUle salut ct amonr ; 

and immediately afterwards, Ciders she, not Ciders 
sei(jniui\ 

.If wo compare this Old French declension with th( 
grammar of Modern French, we find that the accusativ(^ 
or the oblhpie form has become the only recognised 
form, both in the singular and plural. Hence — 


[Coroiie] 

[Ans] 

[Flors] 

[Chiintcre] lo cliantre. 

Coroiie 

All 

Flor 

Chante(5r le chanteur. 

[ Corun uw] 

[An] 

[Flors] 

[Chariteor]. 

ComnoH 

Ans 

Flors 

Chante^rs. 


A few traces only of tho old system remain in such 
words as fils^ bras, Charles^ Jacques^ &c. 

Not less curious than the changes of form are the 
changes of meaning which have taken place in the 
French language since the days of Joinville. Tlius, 
la vkinde, which now only means meat, is used by 
Joinville in its original and more general B(!Iisc of 
vidaals, the Latin vivenda. For instance (p. 248 D), 
et nous reqveihives que en nous doanast la viaade^ 
‘ and we asked that one might give us something to 
eat.’ And soon after, les vkmdes que il 'nous don- 
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nkrent, ce furent begniet de fourmaiges qui eitoient 
roim av, soleil^pcmr ce que li ver ni venisBeni, et oef 
duT cult de quatre jours ou de cine — ‘ and the viands 
wJaich they gave us were cheese-cakes roasted in the 
sun, that the worms might not get at them, and hard 
eggs boiled four or five days ago.’ 

Payer, to pay, is still used in its original sense of 
pacifying or satisfying, the Latin pacare. Thus a 
priest who has received from his bishop an explana- 
tion of some difficulty and other ghostly comfort se 
bin pour pale (p. 34 C), — he ‘ considered himself 
well satisfied.’ When the King objected to certain 
words in the oath which he had to take, Joinville 
says that he does not know how the oath was finally 
arranged, but he adds, li amired se timirent bien 
apaU — ^ the admirals considered thenjselves satisfied ’ 
(p. 242 C). The same word, however, is likewise used 
in the usual sense of paying. 

Noise, a word which has almost disappeared from 
modern French, occurs several times in JoMville ; 
and we can watch in different passages the growth of 
its various meanings. In one passage Joinville relates 
(p. 198) that one of his knights had been killed and 
was lying on a bier in his chapel. While the priest 
was performing his^oflSice six other knights were 
talking very loud, and faisownt noise au predre — 

‘ they annoyed or disturbed the priest ; they caused 
him annoyance.’ Here noise has still the same sense 
as the Latin nausea, froi% which it is derived. In 
another passage, however, Joinville uses noise as 
synonymous with hmit (p. 152 A), vint li roys d toute 
sa bataille, a grant noyse et d grant bruit de trompes 
et nacaires, i.e. vint le ivi avec tout son corps de 6 a- 
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taille^ d grand cris et d grand h'uit de tronipettes et 
de tmahalm. Here noise may still mean an annojilpg 
noise, but we can see the easy transition from that to 
noise in general. 

Another English wor^^ ‘ to purchase/ finds its ox- 
pla^pition in Jopville. Originally />o?i jWm8scr meant 
to hunt after a thing, to pursue it. Joinville frequently 
uses the expression pd¥ son pourchas (p. hi 

the sense of ‘ by his endeavours.’ When the *mg 
bad reconciled two adversaries, peace k said to have 
been made par son ponrchas. Pourchasser af^r- 
wards took the sense of ‘procuring,’ ‘catering,’ and 
lastly, in English, of ‘ buying.’ 

To return to Joinville’s history, the scarcity of MSS. 
is very instructive from an historical point of view. 
As far as we know at present, his great work cxister! 
for centuries in two copies only, one preserved in his 
own castle, the other in the library of the Kings of 
Franco. We can hardly say that it was published, 
even in the restricted sense w’hich that word had 
during the fourteenth century, and there certainly is 
no evi(]ence that it was read by any one except by 
members of the Royal family of France, and possibly 
by descendants of Joinville. It exercised no influence, 
and if two or three copies had not luckily escaped 
(one of them, it must be confessed, clearly showing 
the traces of mice’s teeth), we should have known very 
little indeed either of the military or of the literary 
achievements of one who is now ranked among the 
chief historians^f France, or even of Europe. Aft^ 
Joinville’s history had once e^rged from its ob- 
scurity it soon became the fashion tp praise it, and 
t<^ praise it somewhat indiscriminate^. Joinville 
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became a general favourite both in and out of R'ance, 
ai:)||i after all had been said in his praise that might 
be truly and properly said, each successive admirer 
tried to add a little more, till at last, as a matter of 
course, he was compared to Thucydides, and lauded 
for the graces of his style, £he vigbur of his lang^ge, 
the subtlety of his mind, and his worship of the hai- 
mQ|||0U8 and the beautiful, in such a manner that the 
old "bluff soldier would have been highly perplexed 
and disgusted, could he have listened to the praise*; 
of his admirers. Well might M. Paulin Paris say — 
‘ I shall not stop to praise what everybody has praised 
before me ; to recall the graceful naivete of the good 
Sdndchal, would it not be, as the English poet said, 
“ to gild the gold and paint the lily white ? ’ 

It is surprising to find in the large crowd of indis- 
criminate admirers a man so accurate in his thoughts 
and in his words as the late Sir James Stephen. Con- 
sidering how little Joinville’s history was noticed by 
his contemporaries, how little it was read by the 
people before it was printed during the reign of 
Fran9ois I, it must seem more than doubtful whether 
Joinville really deserved a place in a series of lec- 
tures, ‘ On the power of the pen in France/ But, 
waiving that point, is it quite exact to say, as Sir 
James Stephen does, ‘that three writers only retain, 
and probably they alone deserve, at this day the 
admiration which greeted them in their own — I refer 
to Joinville, Froissart, and to Philippe de Comines ’ ? 
And is the following a sober and cqg:ect description 
of Joinville’s style 

‘ Over the w|iole picture the genial spirit of France 
glows with all the natural warmth which we seek|^n 
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vain *among the dry bones of earlier chroniclers. 
Without flie use of any didactic forms of speech, 
Joihville teaches the highest of all wisdom — the 
wisdom of love. Without the pedantry of the schools, 
he occasionally exhibits •an eager thii'st of know- 
ledge, and a graceful facility of imparting it, which 
attest that he is of the lineage of t he great latlier of 
history, and of those modern historians who have 
taken Herodotus for their model/ (Vol. ii. pp. 209, 
iW9.) ^ 

Now, all tliis sounds to our ears just an octave too 
high. Tlie.re is some truth in it, but the truth is 
spoilt hy being exaggerated. Joinville’s book is veiy 
pleasant to read, because ho gives himself no airs, 
and tells us as well as he can what he recollects of 
his excellent King, and of the fearful time which th(^y 
si>ent together during the O^usado. He Writes very 
much as an old soldier would speak. He seems to 
know that people will listen to him with respect, 
and that thcj will believe what he tells them. He does 
not weary them with arguments. He rather likes 
now and then to evoke a smile, and he maintains the 
glow of attention by thinking more of his h<;arers 
than of liiinself. He had evidently told his stories 
many times before he finally dictated them in the 
form in which we read them, and this is what gives 
to some of them a certain finish and the appearance 
of art. Yet, if we speak of style at all — not of the 
style of thought, but of the stylo of language — the 
l)lemishes in Joinville s history are po apparent that 
/bne feels reluctant to point them out. He repeats 
his words, he repeats his remarks, he drops the thread 
of his story, begins a new subject, leaves it because, 
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as lie says himself, it would carry him too far, and 
then, after a time, returns to it again. His descrip- 
tions of the scenery? where the camp was pitched and 
the battles fought are neither su|^iently broad nor 
sufficiently distinct to give the reader that view of 
the whole which he receives from sucL writers as 
Caesar, Thiers, Carlyle, or Russell. Nor is there aj;^ 
attempt at describing or analysing the charactel’- bf 
the principal actors in the Crusade of St. Louis, 
beyond relating some of their remarks or occasional 
conversations. It is an ungrateful task to draw up 
these indictments against a man whom one probably 
admires much more sincerely than those who bespat- 
ter him with undeserved praise. Joinville’s book is 
readable, and it is readable even in spite of the an- 
tiquated and sometimes difficult language in which it 
is written. There are %w books of which we could 
say the same. What makes his book readable is 
partly the interest attaching to the subject of which 
it treats, but far more the simple, natural, straight- 
forward way in which Joinville tells what he has to 
tell. From one point of view it may be truly said 
that no higher praise could be bestowed on any 
style than to say that it is simple, natural, straight- 
forward, and charming. But if his indiscriminate ad- 
mirers had appreciated this artless art, they would not 
have applied to the pleasant gossip of an old General 
epithets that are appropriate only to the master- 
pieces of classical literature. 

It is impoitant to bear in mind what suggested to 
Joinville the first idea of writing his book. He waff 
asked to do so by the Queen of Philip le Bel. After 
the death of the Queen, however, Joinville did not 
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dedicate his work to the King, hut to his son, who 
was then the heir- apparent. This may fe explained 
by the fact that he himself was S(?n^chal de Cham- 
pagne, and Louisj^he son of Philip le Bel, Comte de 
Champagne. But it admits of another and more 
probable explanation. Joinvilie was dissatisfied with 
the proceedings of Philip le Bel, and from the very 
l>eginning of his reign ho opposed his encroachments 
on the privileges of the nobility and the liberties of 
the people. He was punished for his opposition, and 
excluded from the assemblies in Champagne in 1287, 
and though his name appeared again on the roll in 
1291, Joinvilie then occupied only the sixth instead 
of the first place. In 1314 matters came to a crisis 
in Champagne, ard Joinvilie called together the 
nobility in order to declare openly against the King. 
The oppoxiune death of Philip alone prevented the 
breaking out of a rebellion. It is true that there are 
no direct allusions to tlu^se matters in the body of 
Joinville’s book, yet an impression is left on the 
reader that he wrote some portion of the life of 
St. Louis as a lesson to the young prince to whom 
it is dedicated. Once or twice, indeed, he uses 
language which sounds ominous, and which would 
hardly be tolerated in France, even after the lapse of 
five centuries. When speaking of the great honour 
which St. Louis conferred on his family, he says 
‘ that it was, indeed, a great honour to those of his 
descendants who would follow his example by good 
works ; but a great dishonour to these who would 
no evil. For people would point at them with their 
.fingers, and would say that the sainted King from 
whom they descended would have despised such 
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wickedness.’ There is another passage even stronger 
than this. After relating how St. Louis escaped from 
many dangers by the grace of God, he suddenly ex- 
claims, ‘ Let the King who now reigns (Philip le Bel) 
take care, for he has escaped from as great dangers — 
nay, from greater ones — than we ; let him see whether 
he cannot amend his evil ways, so that God may not 
strike him and his affairs cruelly.’ 

This surely is strong language, considering that it 
was used in a book dedicated to the son of the then 
reigning King. To the father of Philip le Bel Join- 
ville seems to have spoken with the frankness 

as to his son, and he tells us himseWhjlw he reproved 
the King, Philip le Hardi, for his extravagant dress, 
and admonished him to follow the example of his 
father. Similar remarks occur again and again, and 
though the life of St. Louis was certainly not written 
merely for didactic purposes, yet one cannot help 
seeing that it was written with a practical object. 
Ill the introduction Joinville says, ‘ I send the book 
to you, that you and your brother and others who 
hear it may take an example, and that they may carry 
it out in their life, for which God will bless them.’ 
And again (p. 268), ‘ These things shall I cause to be 
written, that those who hear them may have faith in 
God in their persecutions and tribulations, and God 
will help them, as He did me.’ Again (p. 380), 
‘ These things I have told you, that you may guard 
against taking an oath without reason, for, as the 
wise say, “ He who swears readily forswears himself 
readily,” ’ 

It seems, therefore, that when Joinville toc^ to 
dictating his recollections of St. Louis ho did so partly 
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to redeem* a promise given to the Queen, who, he 
says, loved him much, and whom he could not refuse, 
partly to place in the hands of the young Princes 
a book full of historical lessons which they might 
read, mark, and inwardly digest. 

And well might he do so, and well might his book 
be read by all young Princes, and by all who ao'e 
able to learn a lesson from the pages (d‘ history ; for 
few Kings, if any, did evei* w^ear their crowns so 
worthily as Louis IK of France; and few saints, if 
an}', did deserve their halo better than St. Lcmis. 
Here lies the deep and lasting interest of Joinville’s 
w'ork. It allows us an insight into a life which wo 
could hardly realise, nay, which we should hardly 
believe in, unless w'e had the testimony of tliat tiusty 
witness, Joinville, the Kings friend and comrade. 
The legendary lives of St. Louis would have de- 
stroyed in tlj0 eyes of posterity the real greatness 
and tlie real sanctity of the King’s character. Wo 
should never have known tlie man, but only his 
saintly caricature. After reeding Joinville we must 
make up our mind that such a life as he there de- 
scribes was really lived, and was lived in those very 
palaces which we are accustomed to consider as the 
sinks of wickedness and vice. Froni other descrip- 
tions we might have imagined Louis IX as a bigoted, 
pricsi^ridden, credulous King. From Joinville we 
learn that, though unwavering in his faith, and most 
strict in the observance of his religious duties, the 
JCing was by no means narrow in his sympathies, or 
partial to the encroachments of priestcraft. We find 
Joinville speaking to the King on subjects of religion 
with the greyest freedom, and as no courtier would 
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have dared to speak during the later years of Louis 
XIV ’s reign. When the King asked him whether in 
the holy week he ever washed the feet of the poor, 
Joinville replied that he would never wash the feet 
of such villains. For this remark he was, no doubt, 
reproved by the King, who, as we are told by Beau- 
lieu, with the most unpleasant details, washed the feet 
of the poor every Saturday. But the reply though 
somewhat irreverent, is, nevertheless, highly creditabje 
to the courtier’s frankness. Another time he shocked 
his Royal friend still more by telling him, in the 
presence of several priests, that he would rather have 
committed thirty mortal sins than be a leper. The 
King said nothing at the time, but he sent for him 
the next day, and reproved him in the most gentle 
manner for his thoughtless speech. 

Joinville, too, with all the respect which he Enter- 
tained for his King, would never hesitate to speak 
his mind when he thought that the King wal'‘ in the 
wrong. On one occasion the Abbot of Cluny pre- 
sented the King with two horses, worth five hundred 
livres. The next day the abbot came again to the 
King to discuss some matters of business. Joinville 
observed that the King listened to him with marked 
attention. After the abbot was gone, he went to the 
King, and said, ^ “ Sire, may I ask you whether you 
listened to the abbot more cheerfully because h#fre- 
sented you yesterday with two horses ? ” The King 
meditated for a time, and then said to me, Truly, 
yes.” “ She,” said I, “ do you know why I asked yoir 
this question ? ” “ Why ? ” said he. ** Because, Sire,” 
I said, ‘‘ I advise you, when you return to FranCe, to 
prohibit all sw^m counsellors from accepting any- 
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thing from those who have to bring their sffairs 
before them. Fc# you may be certain, if they accept 
anything, they will listen more choerJully and atten- 
tively to those who give, as you did yourself with the 
Abbot of Cluny.”’ 

Surely a King who could listen to such language 
is not likely to have had his Court filled with hypo- 
crites, whether lay or clerical. The bishops, though 
they might count on the King for any help he could 
give them in the great w’^ork of teaching, raising, and 
comforting th^ people, tried in vain to make him 
commit an injustice in defence of what the^^ con- 
sidered religion. One day a numerous deputation of 
prelates asked for an interview, It was readily 
granted. When they appeared before tlie Kijig their 
spokesman said, “‘Sire, these lords who are here, 
archbishops and bishops, have asked mo to tell you 
that Christianity is perishing at your Jiands.” The 
King signed himself with the cross, and said, “ Tell 
me how can that be ? ” “ Sire,’' he said, “ it is because 
people care so little nowadi yl for excommunication 
that they would rathej* die excommunicated than 
have themselves absolved and give satislaction to the 
Church. Now, we pray you, Sire, for the sake of 
God, and because it is your duty, that you command 
y(mr provosts and bailiffs that by seizing the goods of 
thlBliwho allow themselves to be excommunicated 
foir^iph%sj|^e of one year, they may force them to 
come and be absolved.’' Then the King replied thi^t 
Jie would do this willingly with all those of whom it 
could be proved that they were in the wrong (wdiich 
would, in fact, %ave given the King jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical •matters). The bishops ssii|^ that they 
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could not do this at any price ; they W 4 )uld never 
bring their causes before his Couril Then the King 
said he could not do it otherwise, for it would be 
against God and against reason. He reminded them 
of the case of the Comte de Bretagne, who had been 
excommunicated by the prelates of Brittany for the 
space of seven years, and who, when he appealed to 
the Pope, gained his cause, while the prelates were 
condemned. “ Now, then,” the King said, “ if I had 
forced the Comte de Bretagne to get absolution from 
the prelates after the first y^ar, should I not have 
sinned against God and against him ? ” ' * 

This is not the language of a bigoted man ; and if 
we find in the life of St. Louis traces of what in our 
age we might feel inclined to call bigotry or 
we must consider that the religious int^Jicctum 
atmosphere of the reign of St. Louis wafifi&y Afferent 
from our own. There are, n8 doubt;^foiflfe of the say- 
ings and doings recorded by Joii^ville .of his beloved 
King which at present would be unanimously con- 
demned even by the most orthodox and narrow- 
minded. Think of an assembly of theologians in the 
monastery of Cluny who had invited a distinguished 
rabbi to discuss certain points of Christian doctrine 
with them. A knight, who happened to be staying 
with the abbot, asked for leave to open the discussion, 
and he addressed the Jew in the following 'IImIIs : 
‘ Do you believe that the Virgin Mary . 0 " v^gin 
Hjpd M<^er of God ? ' When the Jew replied, ‘ No ! ^ 
the knight took his crutch and felled the poor Jew to 
the ground. The King, who relates this to Joinville, 
draws one very wise lesson from it-^namely, that no 
one who is ot a very good theologian,, should enter 
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upon a controversy with Jews r*i such subjects. But 
when Ml goei^^ on jbp say that a layman -who hears the 
Christiamreligion evil spoken of should take to the 
sword as the right weapon of defence and run it into 
the miscreant’s body as far as it would go, we per- 
ceive at once that we are in the thirteenth and not in 
the nineteenth century. The piiaishmenits which th< 
King inflicted for swearing were most cruel. At 
Cesarea, Joinville tells us that he saw a goldsmith 
fastened to a ladder, with the entrails of a pig t^^isted 
round bis neck right up to his nose, bf^cause be had 
used irreverent language. Nay, after his return from 
the lioiy^Land, he heard that the King ordered a 
man’s nose and lower lip to be burnt for the same 
offence. The Pope himself had to interfere to prevent 
St. Louis from inflicting on blasphemers mutilation 
and death. ‘ I w ould myself be branded with a hot 
iron,’ the King said, ‘ if thus I could cjirive aw^ay all 
swearing from my kingdom.’ He himsMf, as Joinville 
assures us, never used an oath, nor did he pronounce 
the name of the Devil excep%.;VP’hen reading the lives 
of the saints. His soul, we caAnot doubt, was grieved 
when he heard the names whifh to him were the 
most sacred employed for profane purposes, and this 
feeling of indignation was shared by his honest 
chronicler. ‘ In my castle,’ says Joinville, ‘ whoso- 
eyfij; uses bad language receives a good pommelling, 
ati'il tj^is has nearly put down that bad habit.’ Here 
agiSn we see the upright character of Joinville. He 
does not, like most courtiers, try to outbid his SoV^^ 
’ reign in pious indignation ; on the cahtrary, while 
sharing his feelings, he gently reprieves the King 
for his excessive zeaL and cruelty, arid this after 
VOL. in. • G g 
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the King had been raised to the exalted position of 
a saint ^ 

To doubt of any points of the ChristiaB||doctrine 
was considered at Joinville’s time, as it is even now, 
as a temptation of the Devil. But here again we see 
at the Court of St. Louis a wonderful mixture of 
tolerance and intolerance. Joinville, who evidentiy 
spoke his mind freely on all things, received frequent 
repropfs and lessons from the King, and we hardly 
know, which to wonder at most, the weakness of the 
ai^lnifents, or the gentle and truly Christian spirit in 

f mich the King used them. The King once asked 
oinville how he knew that his father’s liame was 
Symon. Joinville replied he knew it because his 
mother had told him so. ‘ Then/ the King said, ‘ you 
ought likewise firmly to believe all the articles of 
faith which the Apostles attest, as you hear , them 
sung every Sunday in the Creed.* The use of such 
an argument by such a man leaves an impripKfcn on 
the mind that the King himself was not free from 
religious doubts and diiiculties, and that his faith 
was built upon ground which was apt to shake And 
this impression is confirmed by a conversation which 
immediately follows after this argument. It is long, 
but it is far too important to be here omitted. The 
Bishop of Paris had told the King, probably in order to 
comfort him after receiving from him the confession pf 
some of his own religious difficulties, that one day ne 
received n yisit from a great master in Divinity. The 
tn^teter thfew himself at the bishop’s feet and ciied 
bitterly. The bishop said to him~y,. 

‘ “ Master, dq, not despair ; no one can sin so mifch 
that God could not forgive him.” 
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‘ The n^aster said, “ I camiot help crying, for 1 
believe I am a miscreant, for I cannot bring my heart 
to believe the sacrament of the altar, as the holy 
Church teaches it, and I know full well tha.t it is the 
temptation of the enemy. ’ 

‘ Master,” replied the bishop, “ tell m'>, when the 
enemy sends you this temptation, does it please 
you ? ” 

‘ And the master said, “ Sir, it pains me as much 
•as anything can pain.” 

‘ “ Then i ask you,” the bishop continued, “ would 
you take gold or silver in order to avow with your 
mouth anything that is against the sacrament, of the 
altar, or against the other sacred saci'ainents of the 
Church?” 

‘And the master said, “Know, Sir, that there is 
nothing in the world that I should take ; I would 
rather that all my limbs were torn from lay body 
than openly avow^ this.” 

‘ d hen,” said the bishop, “ I shall tell you some- 
thing else. You know thai the King of Franco made 
war against the King of England, and you know that 
the castle which is nearest to thi frontier is La Ro- 
chelle, in Poitou. Now, I shall ask you, if the King 
had trusted you to defend T^a Rochelle, and he had 
trusted me to defend the Castle of Laon, which is in 
the heart of France, where the country is at peace, to 
whom ought the King to be more beholden at the 
end of the war — to you who had defended La Ro- 
^chelle without losing it, or to me who kept the Castle 
of Laon?” 5 

*“‘111 the name of God,” said the master, “to me 
who had kept La Rochelle without losing it.” 

G g 2 
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‘ “ Master,” said thi bishop, “ I tell yoij that my 
heart is like the Castle of Laon (Montleheri), for I feel 
no temptation and no doubt as to the sacrament of 
the altar ; therefore, I tell you, if God gives me one 
reward because I believe iirmiy and ih peace, He will 
give you four, because you keep your heart for Him 
in this fight 6f tribulation, and have such goodwill 
towards Him that for no earthly good, nor for any 
pain inflicted on your body, you would forsake Him. 
Therefore, I say to you, be at ease ; your state is 
more pleasing to our Lord than my own.” * 

When the master had heard this he fell on his knees 
before the bishop, and felt again at peace. 

Surely, if the cruel punishment inflicted by St. 
Louis on blasphemers is behind our age, is not the 
love, the humility, the truthfulness of this bishop, is 
not the spirit in which he acted towards^ the priest, 
and the Ispirit in which he related this conversation 
to the King, somewhat in advance of the (jgnlhry in 
which we live ? 

If we only dwell on certain passages of Joinville s 
memoirs it is easy to say that he and his King and 
the whole age in which they moveA were credulous, 
engrossed by the mere formalities of religion, and 
fanatical in their enterprise to recover Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. But let us candidly enter into 
their view of life, and many things which at first 
seem strange and startling will become intelligible. 
Joinville does not relate many mii*acles, and such 
^ is his good faith that we may implicitly believe the 
facts, such as he states them, hoover we may difler 
as to the interpretation by which, to Joinville s mind, 
these facts assumed a miraculous character. On their 
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way to the Holy Land it s^ems that their ahip was 
windbound for several days, and that they were in 
danger of being taken prisoners by the pirates of 
Barbary. Joinville recollected the saying of a priest 
who had told Him that, whatever had happened in 
his parish, whether too much rain or too little iTan, 
or anything else, if he made three processions for 
three successive Saturdays, his prayer was alwaj^s 
heard. Joinville, iberefore, recommended the same 
' remedy. Sea-siek as he was, ho was carried on 
deck, and the procession was formetl round the two 
masts of the ship. As soon as this was done the 
wind rose, and the ship arrived at Cyprus the third 
Saturday. The same remedy was resorted to a second 
time, and with equal effect. The King w^at; waiting 
at Damiette for his brother, the (yomte de Poitiers 
and his army, and was very uneasy about the delay 
in his arrival. Joinville told the legate of thfe miracle 
that had happened on their voyage to (Cyprus. The 
legate consented to have three processions on tliree 
successive Saturdays, and on the third Saturday 
the Comte de Poitiers and his fleet arrived before 
Damiette. One more instance may suffice. On their 
return to France a sailor fell overboard, and was 
left in the water. Joinville, whose ship was close 
by, saw something in the water, but, as he observed 
no struggle, he imagined it was a cask. The man, 
however, was picked up, and when asked why he 
did not exert himself, he replied that he saw no 
necessity for it. As soon as he fell into the water 
he commended hknself to Nodre DamCy and she 
supported him by his shoulders till he was picked 
up by the King’s galley. Joinville had a window 
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painted in his chapel to commemorate this miracle, 
and there, no doubt, the Virgin would be represented 
as supporting the sailor exactly as he described it. 

Now, it must be admitted that before the tribunal 
of the ordinary philosophy of* the ninteteenth century 
these miracles would be put down either as inven- 
tions or as exaggerations. But let us examine the 
thoughts and the language of that age, and we shall 
take a more charitable and. we believe, a more correct 
view. Men like Joinville did not distinguish between * 
a general and a special Providence, and few who have 
carefully examined the true import of words would 
blame him for that. Whatever happened to him and 
his friends, the smallest as well as the greatest events 
were taken alike as so many communications from 
God to man. Nothing could happen to anj^ one of 
them unless God willed it. ‘ God wills i|^’ they ex- 
claimed ,%nd put the cross on their breasts, and left 
house and home, and wife and children, to fight the 
infidels in the Holy Land. The King was ill and on 
the point of death when 1^ made a vow that if he 
recovered he would undertake a crusade. In spite of 
the dangers which threatened him and his country, 
where every vassal was a rival, in spite of the despair 
of his excellent mother, the King fulfilled his vow, 
and risked not only his crown, but his life, without 
a complaint and without a regret. It may be that 
the prospect of Eastern booty, or even of an Eastern 
throne, had some part in exciting the pious zeal of 
the FjQ^ich chivalry. Yet, if we read of Joinville, 
who was then a young and gay nobleman of twenty- 
four, with a young wife and a beautiful castle; in 
Champagne, giving up eveiything, confessing his 
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sins, making replication, pei forming pilgrfifftages, and 
then staaiing for the East, there to endure for five 
years the most horrible hardships ; when we read of 
his sailors singing a Vem, Creator i>efore 

they hoisted their sails*; wdieii see how every day, 
in the piidst of pestilence and battle, the King and his 
S(^n<5chal and his knights say their prayei‘.s and per- 
form their other religious duties ; bow in every danger 
they commend tibinselves to God c'; to their saints ; 
how for every blessing, for every escape from danger, 
they return tluinks to Heaven, we easily h'arn to un- 
derstend how^ natural it was that such men should 
mo miracles in every blessing vouchsafed to them, 
whether great or small, just as the Jews c»f old, in 
that sense tie true people of God, saw iniiiccles, waw^ 
the finger of God, in every plague that visited their 
camp, and in (.‘very spring of water that saved them 
from destruction. When the Egyptians were thrown- 
ing the Greek fire into the camp of the Crusaders, 
St. Louis raised himself in his bed at the report of 
every discharge of thoe ‘ murderous missiles, and, 
stretching f(»rth his hands towards heaven, he said, 
crying, ‘ Good Loid God, protect my people.' Join- 
ville, after relating this, remarks, ‘And I believe 
truly that liis prayers served us well in our need/ 
And was he not right in this belief, as right as the 
Israelites were when they saw Moses lifting up his 
heavy arms, and they prevailed against Amalek ? 
Surely this belief was put to a hard test when a fear- 
ful plague broke out in the camp, when nearly the 
whole French army was niassacred, when the K«lg 
was taken prisoner, when the Queen, in child-bed, 
had to make her old Chamberlain swear that he would 
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kill her sllthe first approach of tfefe eneray^ when the 
small remnant of that mighty French army had to 
purchase its return to France by a heavy ransom. 
Yet nothing could shake Joinville’s faith in the ever- 
ready help of our Lord, of the Virgin, and of the saints. 
‘Be certain,’ he writes, ‘that the Virgin heljjjed us, 
and she would have helped us -more if we had not 
ofiended her, her and her Son,^,^ I said before.’ 
Surely, with such faith, credulity leases to be cre- 
dulity. Where there is credulity w&hout that living 
faith which sees the hand of God in everything, man’s 
indignation is rightly roused. That credulity leadfe 
to self-conceit, hypocrisy, and unbelief. But such was 
not the credulity of Joinville or of his King, or of 
the bishop who comforted the great master in theo- 
logy. A modern historian would not call the rescue 
of the drowning sailor, nor the favourable wind which 
l)rought the Crusaders to Cyprus, nor* the opportune 
arrival of the Comte do Poitiers miracles, because the 
word ‘miracle’ has a different sense with us from' 
what it had during the Middle Ages, from what it 
had at the time of the Apostlefl, and from what it had 
at the time of Moses. Yet to the drowning sailor 
his rescue was miraculous, to the despairing King 
the arrival of his brother was a godsend, and to Join- 
ville and his crew, who were in imminent danger of 
being carried off as slaves by Moorish pirates, the 
wind that brought them safe to Cyprus was more 
than a fortunate accident. Our language differs from 
t^ language of Joinville, yet in our heart of hearts 
Wg mean the same thing. 

And nothing shows better the reality and healthi- 
ness of the religion of those brave knighte than their 
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cheerful and open oountenante, their thoroilfh enjoy- 
ment of aif the good things of this life, their freedom 
in thought and speech. You never catch Jomville 
canting, or with an expression of blank solemnity. 
When his ship was surrounded by the galleys of the 
Sultan, and when they held a council as to whether 
they should surrender themselves to • the Sultan b 
fleet or to his on shore, one of his servants 

objected to all stl^nder. ‘ Let us aft be killed/ he 
•said to Joinville/^ and then we shall all go straight 
to Paradise.’ His advice, however, |was not followed, 
because, as Joinville says, ‘we did not believe it.’ 

If we bear in mind that Joinville’s history was 
written after I.ouis had been raised to the rank of 
a saint, his way of speaking of the King, though 
always respectful, strikes us, nevertheless, as it must 
have struck his contemporaries, as sometimes very 
plain and familiar. It is well known that an attempt 
was actually made hy the notorious Jesuit, le Pfer<‘ 
Hardouin, to prove Joinville’s work as spurious, or, 
at all events, as full of int^ •'isolations, inserted by the 
enemies of the Church. It was an attempt which 
thoroughly failed, and which was too dangtu’ous to 
be repeated; but, on reading Jomville after reading 
the life and miracles of St, Louis, one can easily 
understand that the soldier s account of the brave 
King was not quite palatable or welcome to the 
authors of the legends of the royal saint. At the 
time when the Kings bones had begun to work 
wretched miracles, the following etory could hardly 
*have sounded respectful : — ‘ When the King was ^ 
Acre,’ Joinville writes, ‘ some pilgrims on their way 
to Jerusalem wished to see him. Joinville went 
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to the King, and said, “ Sire, there is a crowd of 
people who have asked me to show them the Royal 
Saint, though I have no wish as yet to kiss your 
hones.” The King laughed loud, and asked me to 
bring the people.' 

In the thick of the battle, in which Jolnville re- 
ceived five wounds and his horse fifteen, and when 
death seemed almost certain, Joip^lle tells us that 
the good Count of Soissons rode to him and chaffed 
him, saying, ‘ Let those dogs loCse^^for, par la quolfe 
Dieu ^ — as he alyrays used to swear, — ‘ we shall still 
talk of this day in the rooms of our ladies.’ 

The Crusades and the Crusaders, though they are 
only five or six centuries removed from us, have 
assumed a kind of romantic character, which makes 
it very difficult even for the historian to feel towards 
them the same human interest which we feel for 
(Caesar or Pericles. Works like that of Joinville are 
most useful in dispelling that mist which the chroni- 
clers of old and the romances of Walter Scott and 
others have raised round the heroes of these holy 
wars. St. Louis and his companions, as described by 
Joinville, not only in their glistening armour, but 
in their every-day attire, are brought nearer to us, 
become intelligible to us, and teach us lessons of 
humanity which we can learn from men only, and 
not from saints and heroes. Here lies the real value 
of real history. It makes us familiar with the 
thoughts of men who differ from us in manners and 
language, in thought and religion, and yet with whom 
we are able to sympathise, and from whom we are able 
to learn. It widens our minds and our hearts, and gives 
us that true knowledge of the world and of human 
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nature in all its phases whi^h but few can gain in 
the short span of their own life, and in the narrow 
sphere of their friends and enemies. We can hardly 
imagine a better book for boys to read or for men 
to ponder over; and we hope that M. de Wailly’s 
laudable efforts may be crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and that, whether in France or in England, no 
studemt of history will in future imagine that lie 
knows the time spir^ of the Ousad^s and the Cru- 
•saders who Inis not read once, and more than once, 
the original Memoirs of doinville, as edit(jd, trans- 
lated, and explained by the eminent Keejier of the 
Imperial Library at Paris, M. l^atalis de Wailly. 



THE JOHENAL LES SAYANT8 AH) THE 
JOURNAL BE TfflYOHX 


F or a hundred persons who, in this country, read 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes/ how many are 
there who read the ^ Journal des Savants ’ 1 In 
France the authority of that journal is indeed 
supreme ; but its very title frightens the general 
public, and its blue cover is but seldom seen on the 
tables of the de lecture. And yet there is no 
French periodical so well suited to the tastes of the 
better class of readers in England. Its contributors 
are all ruembers of the Institut de France^ and, if we 
may measure the value of a periodical by the honour 
which it reflects on those who form its staff, no journal 
in France can vie with the ^Journal des Savants.’ 
At the present moment we find on its roll such names 
as Cousin, Flourens, Villemain, Mignet, Barthdlemy 
Saint - Hilaire, Naudet, Prosper M^rimd, Littr^ — 
names which, if now ipd then seen on the covers 
of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ the ‘ Revue Contem- 
poraine,’ or the ‘Revue Moderns,’ confer an excep-^ 

' ‘Table M^thociiqne des M(^inoireg de Tr^voux (1701-1775% 
[>r 6 o^d( 5 e d’une Notice HiBtoriqne,* Par le P^re P. C. Summervogel, de 
la Compa^ie de Jdsus. 3 vols. Paris, 1864-5. 
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tioyal lustre on these fortnightly or monthly issues. 
The articles which are admitted into this select 
periodical may be deficient now and then in those 
outwai'd charms of diction by which French readers 
like to be dazzled ; but what in France is called trop 
savant, trop lourd, is frequently far more palatable 
than the highly spiced articles ^ich are no doubt 
delightful to read, but which, like an excellent French 
dinner, make you ahnost doubt wh "sther you have 
•dined or not. If English journalists are bent on 
taking for models the fortnightly or monthly 

contemporaries of France, the ‘Journal des Savants’ 
might ofr(3r a much better chance of success than the 
more popular rei^ues. We should bo sorfy indeed to 
see any periodical published under the superintendence 
of the ‘ Ministre de Tlnstruction Fubliquo,’ or of any 
other member of the Cabinet ; but, apart from that, 
a literary tribunal like that formed by the members of 
the ‘Bureau dii Journal des Savants* would certainly 
be a great benefit to literar^^ criticism. The general 
tone that runs through their articles is imp||4ial and 
dignified. Each wrifi.r seems to feel the responsibility 
which attaches to the bench from which he addresses 
the public, and we can of late years recall hardly any 
case where the dictum of ‘ noblesse oblige ’ has been 
disregarded in this the most ancient among the purely 
literary journals of Europe. 

The first number of the ‘ <^|||imial des Savants ’ was 
published more than two hunted years ago, on the 
5th of January, 1655. It was the first small beginning 
in a branch of literature which has since assumed im- 
mense proportions. Voltair-e speaks of it as ‘ le pfere 
de touB les ouvrages de ce genre, dont 1’ Europe est 
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aujourd’hui remplie.’ It was published at fii-st once 
a week, every Monday; and the responsible editor was 
M. de Sallo, who, in order to avoid the retaliations of 
sensitive authors, adopted the name of Le Sieur de 
Hedouville, the name, it is said, of his valet de chamhre. 
The articles were short, and in many cases they only 
gave a description the books, without any critical 
r^arks. The journal likewise gave an account of 
important discoveries in science and art, and of other 
events that might seem of interest to men of letters.’' 
Its success must have been considerable, if we may 
judge by the number of rival publications which soon 
sprang up in France and in other countries of Europe. 
In England, a philosophical journal on the same plan 
was started before the year was over. In Germany, 
the ‘ Journal des Savants ’ was translated into Latin 
l)y F. Nitzschius in 1668, and before the end of the 
seventeenth century the ‘ Giornale de’ Letterati ’ (1668). 
tlie ‘Bibliotheca Volante’ (1677), the ‘Acta Erudi- 
torum ’ (i 682\ the ‘Nouvelles de la R^publique des 
Lettres ’ 684), the ‘ Bibliotheque jQniverselle et 

Historique’ (1686), the ‘ Histoire ' de^ Ouvrages des 
Savants ’ (1687), and the ‘M:bn^i^dl|e Unterredungen ’ 
(1689), bad been launch^ in idle p^ncipal countries 
of Europe. In the next century it was remarked of 
the journals published ’'in Germany ‘plum dixeris 
pullulasse brevi tempore quam fungi liascuntur una 
nocte.’ 

Most of these jourffitts were published by laj^men, 
and represented the purely intellectual interests of 
society. It was but natural, therefore, that the clergy 
also should soon have endeavoured to possess a journal 
of their own. The Jesuits, who at that time were the 
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most active and influential oruer, were not slow to 
appreciate tais new opportunity for directing public 
opinion, and they founded in 1701 their famous 
journal, the ‘ Mdmoires de Tr^voux * Famous, indoi d, 
it might once be called, an»l ) et at present how little 
is known of that collection, how seldom are it" volumes 
called for in our public libraries I Yet it was for a 
long time the rival of the ‘Journal des Savant/B.’ 
Under the editorship of Lt‘ Pfcre Bertliier it fought 
bfavely against Diderot, Voltaire, and other heralds 
of the French In volution. It weathered even the 
fatal year of 1762, but, after changing its name, and 
moderating its pretensions, it ceased to appear in ^782. 
The long rows of its volumes are now piled up in our 
libraries like rovi s of tombstones, which we pass b^ 
without (‘ven stopping to examine the names 
titles of those who are buried in these vast catacombs 
of thought. 

It was a ha[)p3^ idea that led the P(Ve P. (J. Sommer- 
vogel, himself a member of the order of the Jesuits, to 
examine the dusty volumes of i he ‘Journal de Trdvoiix,’ 
and to do lor it the only thing that could be done to 
make it useful once more, at least to a certain degree 
— namely, to prepare a general index of the numerous 
subjects treated in its volumes, on the model of the 
great index, published in 1753, of the ‘Journal des 
Savants/ His wmrk, published at Paris in 1865, 
consists of three volumes. first gives an index 

of the original disseiiiations ;^lhe second and third 
of the works criticised in the ‘Journal de Trdvoux/ 
. ll is a work of much smaller pretensions than the 
index to the ‘Journal des Savants’; yet, such as 
. it is, it is useful, and will amply suffice for the pur- 
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poses of those few readers who have from time to 
time to consult the literary annals of the Jesuits in 
France. 

The title of the ‘ Mdmoires de Trdvoux * was taken 
from the town of Tr^voux, the capital of the princi- 
pality of Dombes, which Louis XIV had conferred 
on the Due de Maine, with all the privileges of a 
sovereign. Like Louis XIV, the young prince gloried 
in the title of a patron of art and science, but, as the 
pupil of Madame de Maintenon,^ he devoted himsdf 
even more zealously to the defence of religion. A 
printing-office was founded at Trevoux, and the 
Jesuits were invited to publish a new journal ‘ ou 
Ton e(it principalement en vhe la defense de la reli- 
gion.’ This was the ‘Journal de Tre^voux,’ published 
f|| the first time in February, 1701, under the title of 
‘ Mdmoircs pour I’Histoire des Sciences et des Beaux 
Arts, recueillis par I’ordre de Son Altesse S^rSnissime, 
Monseigneur Prince Souverain de, Dombes.’ It was 
entirely and professedly in the hands of the Jesuits, 
and we find among its earliest contributors such 
names as Catrou. Toumemine, and Hardouin. The 
opportunities for collecting literary and other intelli- 
gence enjoyed by the members of that order were 
extraordinary.' We doubt whether any paper, even 
in our days, has so many intelligent correspondents 
in every part of the world. If any astronomical 
observation was to b^made in China or America, 
a Jesuit missionary i|^s generally on the spot to 
make it. If geographical information was wanted, 
eye- witness# could write from India or Africa to 
state what was the exact height of mountains or the 
i*eal direction of rivers. The architectural monuments 
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of tlfe great nations of ant'quity could easily l>e 
ejfplored hnd described, and the literary treasures 
of India or ( ’hina or Persia could be ransacked by 
men ready for any work that required devotion and. 
perseveiance, and that promised to throw additional 
splendour on the order of Loyola. No missionary 
society has ever understood how to utilise.its resources 
in the interest of science like the Jesuits, and if our 
own missionaries nuiy on many points take warn- 
ing from tlie history of the Jesuits, on that one 
point at least t\v'y iiiight do well to imitate their 
example. 

Scieiitific interests, however, were by no means 
thi^ chief motive of the Jesuits in founding their 
journal, and the eontroversi?! character began soon to 
preponderate In their articles. Protestant writers 
received but little mercy in the pages of the ‘ Journal 
de Trevoux,’ and the battle was soon raging in every 
country of Europe between the dying batt(‘ries of the 
Jesuits and the strongholds of Jansenism, of Protes- 
tantism, or of liberal thourrbt in general. Ije Olerc 
was attacked for his ‘ Tlarmonia Evangolica’; Boileau 
even was censured for his ‘ Spitre sur TAinour de 
Dieu.’ But the old lion was too much for his 
reverend satirists. The following is a specimen of 
his reply : — 

* Mes n^vt^reiuls Pferes en Dieu, 

Et mes Confrljres en Satire, 

Dans V08 Escrits dans plus i^jbn lieu 

Je voy qii’a mes ddpens voitts affect'^s do rire ; 

Mais ne craign^s-vous point, que pour rire de Vouh, 
Relisant Juvenal, refeuilletant Horace, 

Je no ra»ii»i»e encor ma satirique audacel 
Grands Aristarques do Tr^voux, 

TOL. IIL - H h 
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N’alMfi point de nouveau faire courir aux armefl, 
Un athlete tout prest k prendre son cong^, « 
Qui par vos traits maling au combat rengag^ 
Peut encore aux Ilieurs faire verser des larmes. 
Appren<^« un mot de K^gnier, 

Notre ct''*lfebre Devan<if*r, 

CoTsaires attaquant Cor mires 
Ne font pas^ dit-il, leurs affaires* 


Even stronger language than this became soon 
the fashion in journalistic warfare. In reply to an 
attack on the Marquis Orsi, the ‘ Giornale de’ Let-* 
terati d’ Italia ’ accused the ‘ Journal de Tr^voux ’ of 
vieiizogna and impodura, and in Germany the ‘ Acta 
Eruditorum Lipsiensium ’ poured out even more 
violent invectives against the Jesuitical critics. It 
is wonderful how well Latin seems to lend itself to 
the expression of angry abuse. Few modern writers 
have excelled the following tirade, either in Latin 
or in German : — 

‘ Quae mentis stupiditas I At si qua est, Jesuitarum 

est Res est intoleranda, Trevoltianos Jesuitas, 

toties contuses, iniquissimum in suis diariis tribunal 
erexisse, in eoque non ratione duce^ sed animi impo- 
tentia, non aequitatis legibus, sed praejudiciis, non 
veritatis lance, sed affectus aut odii pondere, optimis 
exquisitissimisque operibus detrahere, pessima ad 
coelum usque laudibus efferre : ignaris auctoribus, 
modo secum sentiant, aut sibi faveant, ubique blandiri, 
doctissimos sibi non plane pleneque deditos plus 
quam canino dente mordere.’ 

What has been said of other journals was said of 
the ‘ Journal de Ti'dvoux * : — 

‘ Les auteurs de ce journal, qui a son mdrite, sont 
constants k louer tous les ouvrages de ceux qu’ils 
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afFectionnejit, et pour dviter uiie froide monotonie, iln 
exerceot quelquefois la critique isur les i\ qui 

rion ne les oblige de faire griice.’ 

It took some time before authors became at al! 
reconciled to these new tribunals of literary justice. 
Even a writer like Voltaii’e. who braced public 
opinion more than anybody, looked upon journals, 
and tho influence w^hieh they soon gained in Franco 
and abroad, as a great evil. ‘Rieii a'a plus nui a 
ia litU^rature,’ be writes, ‘ plus rc^pandu le mauvais 
goftt, et plus coiuondu le vrai avec le faux.* Before 
the establishment of literary journals, a learned 
writer had indeed little to fear. For a few ycrrs, at 
all events, he was allowed to enjoy the reputation 
of having published a book ; and this by itself was 
considered a great distinction by bho world at large. 
Perhaps his book was never noticed at all, or, if 
it was, it was only criticised in one of those elaborate 
letters which the learned men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries used to write to each other, 
which might be forwarde i indeed to one or two 
other professors, but which never influenced public 
opinion. Only in exennne cases a book would be 
answered by another book, but this w^ould necessarily 
require a long time ; nor w’^ould it at all follow that 
those who had read and admii’ed the original work 
would have an opportunity of consulting the volume 
that contained its refutation. This happy state of 
things came to an end after the year 1655. Since 
the invention of pnnting, no more important event 
*had happened in the republic of letters than the 
introduction of a periodical literature. It was a com- 
plete revolution, diflforing from other revolutions only 
H h 2 
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by the quickness with which the new ^ower was 
recognised even by its fiercest opponents. 

The power of journalism, however, soon found its 
proper level, and the history of its rise and progress, 
which has still to be wiitten, teaches the same lesson 
as the history of political powers. Journals which 
defended private interests, or the interests of parties, 
whether religious, political, or literary, never gained 
that influence which was freely conceded to those who 
were willing to serve the public at large in pointing 
out real merit wherever it could be found, and in 
unmasking pretenders, .to whatever rank they might 
belong. The once all-powerful organ of the Jesuits 
the ‘ Journal de Trevoux,’ has long ceased to exist, 
and even to be remembered ; the ‘ Journal des 
Savants ' still holds, after more than two hundred 
years, that eminent position which was claimed for 
it by its founder, as the independent advocate of 
justice and truth. 



CHASOT’. 

H istory in generally wiitten eii face. It re- 
niinds us occasionally of certain royal family 
pictures, where the cenlro is occupied by tlie king and 
((ueen, while their children iii'% ranged on each side 
like organ-pipes, and the couitiers and ininist(3rs are 
gi’ouped behind, according to their respective ranks. 
All the figures seem to stare at some inj aginary 
spectator, who would require at least a hundred ('yes 
to take in the whole of the assemblage. This place 
of the imaginary spectator falls generally to the lot of 
the historian, and of those who read great historical 
works ; and perhaps this is inevitable. But it is 
refreshing for once to change this unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, and, instead of always looking straight in the 
faces of kings, and queens, and generals, and ministers, 
to catch, by a side-glance, a view of the times, as they 
appeared to men occupying a less central and less 
exalted position than that of the general historian. 
If we look at the Palace of Versailles from the terrace 
in front of the edifice, we are impressel with its broad 
•magnificence, but we are soon tired, and all that is 

* ‘ Chasot : * a Contribution to the History of Frederic the Great and 
hifi Time. By Kurd von Schlbzer (died 1894). Berlin, 1856. 
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left in our memory is a vast expanse o^ windows, 
columns, statues, and wall. But let us retire to 
some of the bosquets on each side of the main avenue, 
and take a diagonal view of the great mansion of 
Louis XIV, and though lose part of the palace, the 
whole picture gains in colour and life, and it brings 
before our ntind the* figure of the great monarch him- 
self, so fond of concealing part of his majestic state- 
liness under the shadow of those very groves where we 
are sitting. 

It was a happy thought of M. Kurd von Schlozer 
to try a similar experiment with Frederic the Great, 
and to show him to us, not as the great king, looking 
history in the face, but as seen near and behind 
anothiT person, for whom the author has felt so much 
sympathy as to make him the central figure of a very 
pretty historical picture. This person is Chasot. 
Frederic used to say of him, Cest le matador de ma 
jeunesse — a saying which is not found in Frederic’s 
works, but which is nevertheless authentic. One 
of the chief magistrates of the old Hanseatic town of 
Lubeck, Syndicus Curtius — the father, we believe, of 
the two distinguished scholars, Ernst and Georg 
Curtius — was at school with the two sons of Chasot, 
and he remembers these royal -words, when they 
were repeated in all the drawing-rooms of the city 
where Chasot spent many years of his life. Frederic’s 
friendship for Chasot is well known, for there are two 
poems of the king addressed to this young favourite. 
They do not give a very high idea either of the 
poetical power of the monarch, or of the moral 
character of his friend ; but they contain some 
manly and straightforward remarks, which make up^ 
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far a gre^t deal of shallow declamation. This young 
Chasot was a French nobloraan, a fresh, chivalrous, 
buoyant nature — adventurous, careless, extravagant, 
brave, full of romance, happy with the happy, and 
galloping through life like a true cavalry officer. He 
met Frederic in 1734. Louis XV had taken up the 
cause of Stanislas Lesctzynski, king of Poland, his 
father-in-law, and Chasot served in the French army 
which, under the Duke of Berwick, attacked Germany 
*on the Rhine, in order to relieve Polrnd from the 
simultane(ms piessure of Austria and Russia. He 
had the misfortune to kill a French officer in a 
duel, and was obliged to take refuge in the camp of 
the eld Prince EugJine. Here the young Prince of 
Prussia soon discovered the brilliant parts of the 
French nobleman, and when his father, Frederic 
William I, no longer allowed him to serve under 
Eugene, he asked Chasot to follow him to Prussia. 
The years fr(;m j 735 to 1 740 were happy years for 
the prince, though he, no doubt, would have preferred 
taking an active part in the ‘J.mpaign. Ho writes to 
his sister: — 

‘J’aurais r(^pondu plus tot, si je n’avais dtt? trt?8- 
afflige de ce que le roi ne veut pas me permettre 
d’aller en campagne. Je le lui ai d(‘mand(? quatre 
fois, et lui ai rappeld la promesse qu'il rn’en avait 
faite; mais point de nouvelle; il m’a dit qu’il avait 
des raisons ti^s-cacht 5 es qui Pen empechaient. Je le 
crois, car je suis persuadd qu’il ne les sait pas 
lui-meme.’ 

But, as he wished to be on good terms with his father, 
he stayed at home, and travelled about to inspect his 
future kingdom. ‘C’est un peu plus h<mn(*te qu’en 
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Sib^rie/ he writes, ‘ mais pas de beaucoup.’ ^ Frederic, 
after his marriage, took up his abode in the Castle of 
Rheinsberg, near Neu-Ruppin, and it was here that 
he spent the happiest part of his life. M. de Schlozer 
has described this period in the life of the king with 
great art; and he has pointed out how Frederic, 
while he setoied to live for nothing but pleasure, 
shooting, dancing, music, and poetry, was given at 
the same time to much more serious occupations, 
reading and composing works on history, strategy,' 
and philosophy, and maturing plans which, when the 
time of their execution came, seemed to spring from 
his head full grown and fully armed. He writes to his 
sister, the Markgravine of Baireuth, in 1737 : — 

'Nous nous divertissons de rien, et n'avons aucun 
soin des choses de la vie, qui la rendent d^sagr^able 
et qui jeltent du degoht sur les plaisirs. Nous faisons 
la trag£?die et la comedie, nous avons bal, mascarade, 
et inusique k toute sauce. Voila un abri^g(5 de nos 
amusements.’ 

And again, ho writes to his friend Suhm, at St. 
Petersburg : — 

‘ Nous allons representor VCEdvpe de Voltaire, dans 
lequel je ferai le hdros de th^^tre ; j’ai choisi le r&le 
de Philoctfete.’ 

A similar account of the royal household at Rheins- 
berg is given by Bielfeld : — 

‘ C’est ainsi que les jours s’ feculent ici dans une 
tranquilliteassaisonnfe detous les plaisirs qui peuvent 
flatter une Sme raisonnable. Ch^re de roi, vin des 
dieux, musique des anges, promenades d^licieuses 
dans les jardins et dans les bois, parties sur I’eau, 
culture des lettres et des beaux-arts, conversation 
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spirituelle,^ tout concourt i repanclre dans ce palais 
enchants des charmes sur la vie/ 

Frederic, however, was not a man to waste hU 
time in more pleasure. He shared in the revelries of 
his friends, but he was perhaps the only person at 
Kheinsberg who spent his evenings in reading Wollfs 
‘ Metaphysics/ And here let us remark, that this 
German prince, in order to read that work, was 
obliged to have the German translated into Fren(‘h 
by his friend Suhin, the Saxon minister rt St. Peters- 
burg. Chasot, who had no very delinite duties to 
perform at Kheinsberg, was comniissioned to copy 
Suhnfs manuscript — nay, ho was nearly driven to 
despair when he had to copy it a second time, because 
Frederic’s monkey, Mimi, had set fire to the first 
copy. We have Frederic’s opinion on Wolff’s ‘ Meta- 
physics,’ in his ‘ Works,’ vol. i. p. 263 : — 

‘ Les universitds prospdraient en mwiie temps. 
Halle et Franefort t^^taient fournies de savants profes- 
seurs : Thouiasius, Gundling, Ludewig, Wolff, et Stry ke 
tenaient le premier rang poui hi cdlebrite et faisaieiit 
noriibre do disciples. Wolff* cornmenta Tingdnieux 
systeme de Leibnitz sur les monades, et noya dans un 
deluge de paroles, d'arguments, de corollaires, et de 
citations, quelques probleines quo Leibnitz avait jetdes 
peut-etre comme une amorce aux m^taphysiciens. Le 
professeurde Halle dcrivait laboritjusement nombre de 
volumes, qui, au lieu de pouvoir iiistruire des homnies 
faits, servirent tout au plus de cat^chisme de di<lac- 
tique pour des enfants. Les monades ont mis aux 
prises les me'taphysiciens et les gdomfetres d’Alle- 
magne, et ils disputent encore sur la divisibility de la 
matifere.* 
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In another place, however, he speaks of ^Wolff wjth 
greater respect, and acknowledges his influence in 
the German universities. Speaking of the reign of 
his father, he writes : — 

‘ Mais la favour et les • brigues remplissaient les 
chaires de professeurs dans les universitds ; les divots, 
qui se m^lent de tout, acquirent une part k la direc- 
tion des universit^s ; ils y persdcutaient le bon sens, 
et aurtout la classe des philosophes : Wolff fut exih* 
poor avoir d^duit avec un ordre admirable les preuves 
lur I’existence de Dieu. La jeune nolSlesse qui se 
vouait aux armes, crht d^roger en ^tudiant, et comme 
Vesprit humain donne toujours dans les exc^is, ils 
regard^^rent f ignorance comme un titre de mdrite, et 
le savoir comme une pddanterie absurde.* 

During the same time, Frederic composed his 
‘ Refutation of Macchiavelli,’ which was published in 
1740, and read all over Europe ; and besides the gay 
parties of the court, he organised the somewhat 
mysterious society of the Ordre de Bayard, of which 
his brothers the Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
the Duke Wilhelm of Brunswick-Bevern, Keyserling. 
Fouqud and Chasot, were members. Their meetings 
had reference to serious political matters, though 
Frederic himself was never initiated by his father 
into the secrets of Prussian policy till almost on his 
death-bed. The King died in 1740, and Frederic 
was suddenly called away from his studies and plea- 
sures at Rheinsberg, to govern a rising kingdom 
which was watched with jealousy by all its neigh-^ 
hours. He describes his state of mind, shortly before 
the death of his father, in the following words : — 

‘ Vous pouvez bien juger que je suis assez tracasse 
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d^s la situation oh je me trouve. On me laisse pen 
de repos, mais Tint^rieurest tranquille, et je puis vous 
assurer que je n*ai jamais philosophe qu’oii 

cette occasion-ci. Je regarde avec des yeiix d'indilTe- 
rence tout ce qui m'attendi sans d^sirer la fortune ni la 
craindre, plain de compassion pour c^^iix qui tuuffrent. 
d'estime pour les honnetes gens, et de teiidrosse pour 
mes amis.’ 

As soon, however, as he had rnastt-red his new 
position, the young king was again the patron of art, 
of science, of literature, and of social iinproveiuents 
of every kind. Voltaire had been invited to Berlin, 
to organise a French theatre, when suddenly the news 
of the death of Charles VI, the Emperor of Germany, 
arrived at Berlin. How well Frederic understood 
what was to follow, we learn from a letter to Vol- 
taire : — 

‘Mon cher Voltaire— L’^v^nement le inoins prdvu 
du inonde m’empeche, pour cette fois, d’ouvrir men 
a me a la votre cornine d’ordinain*, et de havarder 
comme je le voudrais. L'empereur est mort. ("ette 
moi-t ddrange toiites nies iddes pacifiqiiea, et je crois 
qu’il s’agira, au inois de join, plutot de poudre k canon, 
de soldats, de traneb^es. que d’actrices, de ballets et 
de theatre.' 

He was suffering from fever, and he adds; — 

‘ Jevais faire passer matifevre, car j’ai besoin de ma 
machine, et il en faut tirer ft, prdsent tout le parti 
possible.’ 

Again he writes to Algarotti : — 

‘ Une bagatelle comme est la mort de Tempereur 
ne demande pas de gi’ands mouvements. Tout dtait 
pi‘<^vu, tout ^tait arrange. Ainsi il ne s’agit que 
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d'ex^cuter des desseins que j’ai roul^s dppuis Iq^g 
temps dans ma tete/ 

We need not enter into the history of the first 
Silesian War ; but we see clearly from these expres- 
sions, that the occupation of Silesia, which the house 
of Brandenburg claimed by right, had formed part of 
the policy ef Prussia long before the death of the 
emperor; and that the peace of Breslau, in 1742, 
realised a plan which had probably been the subject 
of many debates at Rheinsberg. During this first 
war, Chasot obtained the most brilliant success. At 
Mollwitz, he saved the life of the king; and the 
following account of this exploit was given to M. de 
richlozer by members of Chasot’s family: — An Aus- 
trian cavalry officer, with some of his men, rode up 
close to the king, Chasot was near. ‘ Where is the 
king?’ the officer shouted; and Chasot, perceiving 
the imminent danger, sprang forward, declared him- 
self to be the king, and sustained for some time single- 
handed the most violent combat with the Austrian 
soldiers. At last he was rescued by his men, but not 
without having received a severe wound across his 
forehead. The king thanked him, and Voltaire after- 
wards celebrated his bravery in the following lines : — 

* II me souvient encore de ce jour memorable 
Oti Pillustre Chasot, ce guerrier formidable, 

Saava par sa valeur le plus grand de nos rois. 

0 PruBse ! dl^ve un temple h ses fameux exploits.’ 

Chasot soon rose to the rank of major, and received 
large pecuniary rewards from the king. The brightest 
event, however, of his life was still to come ; and 
this was the battle of Hohenfriedberg, in 1745. In 
spite of Frederic’s successes, his position before that 
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engagement was extremely critical. Austria had con- 
cluded a treaty with England, Holland, and Saxony 
against Prussia. France declined to assist Frederic, 
Russia threatened to take part against him. On 
April 19, the king wrote^to his minister: — 

‘ La situation pr^sente est aussi violente qae 
gr(^able. Mon parti est tout pris. S’il* s’agit de 
battre, nous le ferons * ii dt'sespch-ds. Enfin, jamais 
crise n’a plus grande que la mieinie. II faut 
laisser an temps de debrouiller cette fust5e, et au 
destin, s’il y en a an, a decider de rdv(5nement/ 
And again : — 

‘ J’ai jet<^ le bonnet par-dessus les inoiilins ; jo ine 
prepare a tous les (Wt'mements qui peuvont m’arrivcr. 
Que la fortune me soil contraire ou favorable, ccia ne 
in’abaissera ni m’enorgneillira ; et s'il faut perir, C( 
sera avoc. gloire et IV'p^fe a la main/ 

The decisive day arrived — ‘ le jour le plus d(?cisif 
de Ilia fortune/ The night before the battle, tlu* 
king said to the French ambassador — ‘ Les eimemis 
sent ou je les voulais, (‘t jc attaque demain ; ’ and 
on the following day the battle of Hohenfriedberg 
was won. How Chasot distinguished himself, we 
may learn from Frederic’s own description : — 

‘Mobc, di8-mo», comment en ce‘i inoineiitH 
Cha«ot brilla, fiiinant voler (les 
De inaintH uhlans faisant de vrais squelettes, 

Et den hussardM, devant lui fi’dehappant, 

Fendant lew uns, les autres transper^.int, 

Et, maniaiit sa flambfTge tranchante, 

Mettait en fuite, et donnait I’dpouvar te 
Aux ennemis effar^s et trembUntfl. 

Tel Jupiter est peint arnn? tin foudre, 

Et tel C^hasot r^-duit I'uhlan en poudre/ 

In his account of the battle, the king wrote; — 
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Action inouie dans I’histoire, et dont le^suc^ ^st 
dA aux G^ndraux Gessler et Schmettan, au Colonel 
Schwerin et au brave Major Chasot, dont la valeur et 
la conduite se sont fait connaitre dans trois hatuilles 
egalement' * ♦ 

H And in his ‘ Histoire de mon Temps/ he wi’ote : — 

■ ‘ Un fait ^ussi rare, aussi glorieux, merite d’etre 
ecrit en lettres d or dans les fastes prussiens, Le 
General Schwerin, le Major Chasot et beaucoup 
d ofticiei'S s’y firent un nom immortel.’ 

How, then, is it that, in the later edition of 
Frederics ‘Histoire de mon Temps/ the name of 
Chasot is erased? How is it that, during the whole 
of the Seven Years’ War, Chasot is never mentioned ? 
Mo de Schlozer gives us a complete answer to this 
(juestion, and we must say that Frederic did not 
behave well to the matador de sa jeunetise. Chasot 
had a duel with a Major Bronickowsky, in which his 
opponent was killed. So far as we can judge from 
the documents which M. de Schldzer has obtained from 
Chasot’s family, Chasot had been forced to tight ; but 
the king believed that he had sought a quarrel with 
the Polish officer, and, though a court-martial found 
him not guilty, Frederic sent him to the fortress of 
Spandau, This was the first estrangement between 
(Jhasot and the king ; and though after a time he 
was received again at court, the friendship between 
the king and the young nobleman who had saved his 
life had received a rude shock. 

Chasot spent the next few years in garrison at 
Treptow ; and, though he was regulaidy invited by 
Frederic to be present at the great festivities at 
Berlin, he seems to have been a more constant visitor 
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at tli^smali court of the Duchesw of Strelitz, not far 
from his *gairison, than at Potsdam. The king 
employed him on a diplomatic mission, and in thi? 
also Chasot was successful. But notwithstanding the 
continuance of this friendly intercourse, both parties 
felt chilled, and the least misunderstanding was sure 
to lead to a rupture. The king, jealoua perhaps of 
Ohasot’s frequent visits at Strelitz, and not satisfied 
with the drill of his regiment, expressed himself in 
strong terms about (diasot at a review ir 1751. The 
latter asked for leave of^ ablence, in order to return 
to his country and recruit his health. hail 

received iourteen wounds in the Prussian service, and 
Ills application could not be refused. There was 
another cause of complaint, on which Chasot seorns 
to have expressed himself freely. He imagimKl that 
Frederic had not rewarded his services with sufficient 
liberality. He expressed himself in the following 
words : — 

'Je ne sais quel inalheureux guignon poursuit le 
roi: mais ce guignon se reprodnit dans tout co que sa 
majestd eiitrcpend ou ordonne. Toujours ses vues 
sent bonnes, ses plans sont sages, refldchis et justes ; 
et toujours le succl‘s est nul ou trhs-imparfait, et pour- 
quoi? Toujours pour la memo cause! parce qu’il 
manque un louis k Text^sution ; un louis de plus, et 
tout irait k raerveillt. Son guignon veut que partout 
il retienne ce maudit louis ; et tout se fait mal.' 

How far this is just, we are unable to say. Chasot 
was reckless about money, and whaiever the king 
Inight have allowed him, he would always have 
wanted one louis more. But, on the other hand, 
Chasot was not the only person who complained of 
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Frederic’s parsimony; and the Fren<& proverb ‘On 
ne pent pas travailler pour le roi de Prussfi/ probahly 
owes its origin to the complaints of Frenchmen who 
flocked to Berlin at that time in great numbers, and 
returned home disappointeiJ. Chasot went to France, 
where he was well received, and he soon sent an inti- 
mation to the king that he did not mean to return to 
Berlin. In 1752 his name waC struck off the Prussian 
army-list. Frederic was offended, and the simul- 
taneous loss of many friends, who either died or left 
his court, made him de rriau'^aise humeur. Itfis about 
this time that he writes to his sister 

‘ J’^tudie beaucoup, et cela'^mo^ soula^ rdellement ; 
mais lorsque mon esprit fait des retours sur les temps 
passds, alors les plaies du cceur se rouvrent et je 
regrette inutilement les pertes que j’ai faites.’ 

Chasot, however, soon returned to Germany, and. 
probably in order to be near the court of Strelitz, took 
up his abode in the old free town of Lubeck. He 
l)ecame a citizen of Lubeck in 1754, and in 1759 
was made commander of its Militia. Here his life 
seems to have been very agreeable, and he was 
treated with great consideration and liberality. 
(Chasot was still young, as he was born in 1716, and 
he now thought of marriage. This he accomplished 
in the following manner. There was at that time an 
artist of some celebrity at Lubeck — Stefano Torelli. 
He had a daughter whom he had left at Dresden to 
be educated, and whose portrait he carried about on 
his snuffbox. Chasot met him at dinner, saw the 
snuffbox, fell in love with the picture, and proposed' 
to the father to marry his daughter Camilla. Camilla 
was sent for. She left Dresden, travelled through 
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tije country, ^ich was then occupied by Prussian 
troops, met the king in his camp, received his pioti>c- 
tion, arri ved safely at Liibeck, and in the same year 
was married to Qhosot. Frederic w^as then in the 
thick of the Seven Years* 'W'ar, but Chasot, though ho 
was again on friendly terms with the king, did not 
offer him his sword. He was too happy at Lubeok 
with his Camilla, and he made himself useful to the 
king by sending him recruits. One ot the recruihi 
offered was his son, and fn a letter, April 8 , 17^)0, 
we see the king accepting tSis yodng recruit in the 
most gracious terms . — 

‘ J’accepte volontiers, cher de idiasot, la reerui qui 
vouB doit son etrc, et je serai parrain dc fenfant (jui 
vous naitra, au cas que ce soit un fils. Nous tuons les 
hommes, tandis que vous en faites.* 

It was a son, and Chasot 'writes — 

^ Si ce garenn me resseinble, Sire, il n'aura pas une 
goutte de sang dans ses veines qui ne soit a vous.' 

M. de Scdilozer, who is himself a native of Liibeck, 
has described the later years if Chasot's life in that 
city with great warmth aod truthfulness. Tlie diplo- 
matic relations of the town with Russia and Denmark 
were not without interest at that time, because 
Peter III, formerly Duke of Holstein, had declared 
war against Denmark in order to substantiate his 
claims to the Danish crown. Chasot had actually 
the pleasure of fortifying Liibeck, and carrying on 
preparations for war on a small scale, till Peter was 
dethroned by his wife, Katherine. All this is told in 
a very comprehensive and luminous style ; and it is 
not without regret that we find ourselves in the last 
ch^ter, where M. de Schlozer describes the last meet- 

^VOL. III. * I i 
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ings of Chasot and Frederic in 1779, 1784, and 178^5. 
Frederic had lost nearly all his friends, and he was 
delighted to see the matadov de sa jeunesse once ' 
more. He writes : — 

‘ Une chose qui n’est pre?jque arriv^e qu’^ moi est 
que j*ai perdu tous mes amis de cceur et mes anciennes 
connaissances ; ce sont des plaies dont le coeur saigne 
longtemps, que la philosophic apaise, mais que sa main 
pe saurait gu^rir.’ 

^ pleasant for the king to find at least one man* 
he could talk of the old days of Rheins- 
herg — of Fraulein von Schack and Fraulein von 
Walmoden, of Caesarion and Jordan, of Mimi and le 
Tourbillon ! Chasot’s two sons entei'ed the Prussian 
service, though, in the manner which tliey are 
received, we find Frederic again JSffing more as king 
than as friend. Chasot in 1784 was still as lively as 
ever, wliereas the king was in had health. The latter 
writes to his old friend: — ‘Si nous ne nous revoyons 
bientot, nous ne nous reverrons jamais;’ and when 
Chasot had arrived, Frederic writes to Prince Hein- 
rich — ‘ Chasot est venu ici de Lubeck ; il ne parle que 
de mangeaille, de vins de Champagne, du Rhin, de 
Madere, de Hongrie, et du faste de messieurs les mar- 
chands de la bourse de Liibeck.’ 

Such was the last meeting of these two knights of 
the Ordre de Bayard, The king died in 1786, with- 
out seeing the approach of the revolutionary storm 
which was soon to upset the throne of the Bourbons. 
Chasot died in i797- He began to write his memoirs 
in 1789, and it is to some of their fragments, which'" 
had been preserved by his family, and were handed 
over to M. Kurd de Schlozer, that we owe ^hi^i 
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di^liglitful little book. Frederic the Great used to 
complain that Germans could not write history : — 

‘ Ce siocle ne produisit ancun bon historien. On 
chargea Teissier d’dcrire riastoire de Braiulobourg 
il en fit le pam^gyrique. Pnfendorf cx*rivit la vie de 
Frdddric-Guillaume, ot, pour ne rien omettre, ii n’ )ub]ia 
ni ses clercs de chancellerie, iii ses valetS de chainbrt' 
dont il put recueillir l(-s nums* Nos auteurs out, ce 
me seinblo, toujonrs pdclie. faute de discernor les choses 
*essen tidies di's ace« .^soin s, dVclaircir les faits, de res- 
serrer leur prose trainante et excessivement sujette 
aux inversions, aux nombreuses <'pithetes, et d’dcrire 
en pddaiits plutbt qu’en hommos do gdnie.’ 

M e believe that Frederic would not have said this 
of a work like that of M. do Schidzer ; and as to 
Chasot, it is not too much to say that, after the days 
of Mollwitz and Hohenfriedborg, the day on which 
M. de Schidzer undertook to write his biography was 
perhaps the most fortunate for his fame. 
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A GERMAN TRAYELLER IN ENGLAND’. 

A.D. 1598. 

L essing, when he was librarian ais>^.Wolfenbuttel, 
proposed to start a review which should only 
notice forgotten books — books written before review- 
ing was invented, published in the small towns of 
Germany ; never read, perhaps, except by the author 
and his friends, then buried on the shelves of a 
library, properly labelled and catalogued, and never 
opened again, except by an inquisitive inmate of 
these literary mausoleums. The number of those 
forgotten books is great, and as in former times few 
authors wrote more than one or two works during the 
whole of their lives, the information which they con- 
tain is generally of a much more substantial and solid 
kind than our literary palates are now accustomed 
to. If a man now travels to the unexplored regions 

* ' Pauli Hentzneri J.C. Itinerarium Germaniae, Galliae, Angliae- 
Italiae:* cum Indice Locorum, Reruni, atque Verborum commemo- 
rabiliuui. Huic libro accessore nova hao editione — i. Monita Pere- 
grinatoria daoriim doctissimorum virorum ; itemque Incerti auctoris 
Epitome PraeoogB^runi Historicorum, antehac non edita. Noribergae, 
Typis Abrahami Wi^enmanni, eumptibus Bui ipsius et Johan. GiinUelii, 
annoMDCXXix. 
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0^ CentraJ Africa, his book is writteu and out in a 
yeal*. It remains on the drawing-room table for a 
season ; it is pleasant to read, easy to digest, and still 
easier to review and to forget. Two or three Imndrod 
year's ago this was very different. Travelling was 
a far more serious business, and a man who had 
spent some years in seeing foreign countries, could 
do nothing better than employ the rest of his life in 
writing a book of tra vels, either in his own language, 
•or, still better, in Latin. After his death h^s book 
continued to be quoted for a time in works on history 
and geography, till a new traveller went over the 
same ground, published an equally learned book,, and 
thus consigned hivS predecessor to oblivion. Here is 
a case in point : Paul Hentzner, a German, who, of 
course, calls himself Faulus Hentznorus, travelled in 
Germany, France, England, and Italy ; and after his 
return to his native place in Silesia, he duly published 
his travels in a portly volume, writbm in Latin. 
There is a long title-jmge with dedications, intro- 
ductions, a preface for the ^jedor benevolus^ Latin 
verses, and a table showing what people ought to 
observe in travelling. Travelling, according to our 
friend, is the source of all wisdom, and he quotes 
Moses and the Prophets in support of his thqpry. 
We ought all to travel, he says — ‘vita nostra plre- 
grinatio est and those who stay at home like snails 
(eoclilearum indar) will remain ‘ inhumani, insoleiites, 
superbi,’ &c. 

It would take a long time to follow Paulus Hentz- 
nerus through all his peregrinations ; but let us see 
what he saw in England. He arriv|d: here in the 
1598. He took ship with his fronds at 
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vulgo Dieppe^ and after a boisterous voyage, th^^y 
landed at Rye. On their arrival they were conducted 
to a Notaries, who asked their names, and inquired 
for what object they came to England. After they 
had satisfied his official inquiries, they were conducted 
to a Diversorlum, and treated to a good dinner, pro 
regionis mo'fe, according to the custom of the country. 
From Rye they rode to London, passing FlirnvMt, 
Tuihbi^dge,si,iid Chepsted on their way. Then follows 
a long description of London, its origin and history;’ 
its bridges, churches, monuments, and palaces ; with 
extracts from earlier writers, such as Paulus Jovius, 
Polydorus Vergilius, &c. All inscriptions are copied 
faithfully, not only from tombs and pictures;' but 
also from books which the travellers saw in the 
public libraries. Whitehall seems to have containeil« 
a royal library at that time, and in it Hentzner saw, 
besides Greek and Latin MSS., a book written in 
French by Queen Elizabeth, with the following dedi- 
cation to Henry VIII : — 

‘ A Tres haut et Tres puissant et Redoubte Prince 
Henry VIII de ce nom, Roy d’Angleterre, de France, 
et d’lrlande, defenseur de la foy, Elizabeth, sa Tres 
humble fille, rend salut et obedience.* 

4ft er the travellers had seen St. Paul’s, West- 
milfSter, the House of Parliament, Whitehall, Guild- 
hall, the Tower, and the Royal Exchange, commonly 
called Bursa — all of which are minutely described— 
they went to the theatres and to places Ursoruni et 
Taurorum venationibu^ destiuata, where bears and 
bulls, tied fast behind, were baited by bulldogs. In 
these places/jwad everywhere, in fact, as our traveller 
says, when you meet with Englishmen, they 
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h^vha ni^otia^m, which they call by an American 
name, Tohaca or Paetum. The description deserves 
to be quoted in the original 

^Fistulae in hunc finem ex argillii factae oridcio 
posteriori dictain her haul ]n*obe exiccatam, ite ub iu 
pulverem facile redigi poBsit,iinmittunt,et igi^ojliiuoto 
accondunt, unde fumus ab anterior! parte i)ro atirahitnr, 
qiii per nares rursunri, tamqiiain per infurnibulum exit, 
et phlegma ac capitis dolluxiones inagna copi||ssocuir 

• educit.’ 

After they had seen everything in London — not 
omitting the ship in which Francis Drake, nohllLssi- 
nivi< jf'f/mtd, was said to have circuinnavigat<H^ the 
world — they went to (Ir^uwich. Here tlioy were 
introduced into the Presence-chamber, and saw the 
ftueen. The walls of the room were covered with 
precious tapestry, the floor strewed with hay. The 
Qu(ieri had to pass through on going to chapel. It 
w^as a Sunday, when all the noldlity came to pay 
their respects. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London wer present. When divine 
seiwice Ixjgan, the t^dJcen apptjared, preceded and 
followed by the (^ourt. Before her walked two 
Barons, canying the sceptre and the sword, and 
between tliem the Great Chancellor of England with 
the Seal. The Queen is thus minutely described : — 

‘ She was said ( 7 ‘ur/ior erat) to be fifty-five years 
old. Her face was rather long, white, and a little 
wrinkled. Her eyes small, black, and gracious ; her 
nose somewhat bent ; her lips compressed, her teeth 

* black (from eating too much sugar). She had earrings 
of pearls ; red hair, but artificial, an4||y^ore a small 
<*^own. Her breast was uncovered (as iii the case with 
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all uninanied ladies ip. England), and roun^ her nejk 
was a chain with precious gems. Her hands were 
graceful, her fingers long. She was of middle stature, 
but stepped on majestically. She was gracious and 
kind in her address. The dress she wore was of white 
silk, #ith pearls as large as beans. Her cloak was of 
black silk wjth silver lace, and a long train was 
carried by a Marchioness. As she walked along she 
spoke.r^ost kindly with many people, some of them 
ambassadors. She spoke English, French, and Italian ; 
but she knows also Greek and Latin, and understands 
Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. Those whom she 
dressed bent their knees, and some she lifted up 
her hand. To a Bohemic^ |a.oblema^ pf the »ame of 
Slawata, who had brought some letters tp the Queen, 
she gave her right hand after taking off her glove, an<J 
he kissed it. Wherever she turned her eyes, people 
fell on their knees.’ 

There was probably nobody present who ventured to 
scrutinise the poor Queen so impertinently as Paulus 
Hentznerus. He goes on to describe the ladies who 
followed the Queen, u-nd how they were escorted by 
fifty knights. When she came to the door of the 
chapel, books were handed to her, and the people 
called out, ‘ God save the Queen Elizabeth ; ’ where- 
upon the Queen answered, ‘ I thanke you, myn good 
peuple.’ Prayers did not last more than half-an- 
hour, and the music was excellent. During the time 
that the Queen was in chapel, dinner was laid, and 
this again is described in full detail. 

But we cannot afibrd to tarry with our German 
observer, no|| can we follow him to Grantbridge 
(Cambridge), or Oxenford, where he describes th^ 
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colleges and halls (each of the a havin| a library), 
and the life uf the students. From Oxford he went 
to Woodstock, then back to Oxford ; and from thence 
to Henley and Madenhood to Windsor. Eton also 
was visited, and here, he -eays, sixty boys were edu- 
cate^ gratuitously, and afterwards sent to Cambridge. 
Afyi* visiting Hampton Court, and the royal palaci 
of*None-such, our travcdlers returned U London. 

We shall finish our extracts with some reinarkvS of 
• Hentzner on the rnanniM'sand customs of the English — 

‘ The English an grave, like the Germans, mognifi- 
cent at home and abroad. They carry with them 
a large train of followers and servants. Thest' have 
silver shields on their arm and a pig-tail. The 
English excel in dancing aM music. They are swift 
and lively, though stouter than the French. They 
shave the middle portion of the face, but leave the 
hair untouched on each side. They are good sailors, 
and famous pirates ; clever, perfidious, and thieVish. 
About three liun<lred are hanged in London evtVy 
year. At table they are mr re civil than the French. 
They eat less bread, but more meat, and they dress it 
well. They throw much sugar into their wine. 
They sutler frequently from leprosy, commonly called 
the white leprosy, which is said to have come to 
England in the time of the Normans. They are brave 
in battle, and always conquer their enemies. At 
home they brook no manner of servitude. They are 
very fond of noises that fill the ears, such as (ex- 
plosions of guns, trumpets and bv^lls. In London, 
persons who have got drunk arc wont to mount 
a church tower, for the sake of exercis^, and to ring 
the bells for several hours. If they see a foreigner 
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who is haiAsome and strong, they are sorry tfiat he 
is not an Anglicus — mMgo Englishman.’ 

On his return to France, Hentzner paid a visit to 
Canterbury, and, after seeing some ghosts on his 
journey, arrived safely at Dover. Before he was 
allowed to go on board, he had again to undergo an 
examination, to give his name, to explain what he 
had done in 'England, and where he was going ; and, 
lastly, his luggage was searched most carefully, in 
order to see whether he carried with him any English 
money, for nobody was allowed to carry away more 
than ten pounds of English money ; ail the rest was 
taken away and handed to the Royal Treasury. And 
thus farewell, Carissime Hentzneri! and slumber on 
your shelf until the eye of some other.- benevolent 
reader, glancing at the rows of forgotten books, is 
caught by the quaint lettering on your back, ‘ Hentz- 
mri ItuiJ 



SHAKESPEAEE . 

T he city of Frankfort, the birthplace of Goethe. 

sends h(^ greeting to the city of Stratford-on- 
Avon, tile birthplace of Shakesj^eare. The old free 
town of Frankfort, which, since the days of Frederick 
Farbarossa, has seen the Emperors of Germany 
crowned within her walls, might well at all times 
speak in the name of Germany. But to day she 
sends her greeting, not as the proud mother r)f 
Gennan Emperors, but as the prouder mother of the 
greatest among thl poets of Germany, and it is from 
the very house in which Goethe lived, and which has 
since become the seat of tij.o Free German Institute 
for Science and Art,” that this message of the Gennan 
admirers and lovers of Shakespeare has been sent, 
which I am asked to present to you, the Mayor and 
Council of Stratford-on-Avon. 

‘ When honour was to be done to the memory of 
Shakespeare Germany could not be absent, for next 
to Goethe and Schiller there is no poet so truly loved 
by us, so thoroughly our own, as your Shakespeare. 

, He is no stmngerwith us, no mere classic, like Homer, 


' speech delivered at Stratford-on-Avon on the 25r4 of April, 1864, 
the Tercentenary of Shakespeare » birth. 
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or Virgil, or Dante, or Corneille, whom we^ admire as 
we admire a marble statue. He has become one of 
ourselves, holding his own place in the history of our 
literature, applauded in our theatres, read in our 
cottages, studied, known, lOved, “ as far as sounds the 
German tongue.” There is many a student in Ger- 
many who has learned English solely in order to read 
Shakespeare in the original, and yet we possess a trahs- 
lation of Shakespeare with which few translations of 
any work can vie in any language. What we in Ger- ■’ 
many owe to Shakespeare must be read in the history 
of our literature. Goethe was proudUo call himself 
a pupil of Shakespeare. I shall at, this moment allude 
to one debt of gratitude only Which Germany owes to 
the poet of Stratford-on-Avon. I do not speak of the 
poet only, and of his art, so perfect because so artless; 

I think of the man with his large, warm heart, with 
his sympathy for all that is genuine, unselfish, beauti- 
ful, and good ; with his contempt |j^r all that is petty, 
mean, vulgar, and false. It is from his plays that our 
young men in Germany form their first ideas of Eng- 
land and the English nation, and in admiring and 
loving him we have learnt to admire and to love you 
who may proudly call him your own. And it is right 
that this should be so. As the height of the Alps is 
measured by Mont Blanc, let the greatness of England 
be measured by the greatness of Shakespeare. Great 
nations make great poets, great poets make great 
nations. Happy the nation that possesses a poet like 
Shakespeare, Happy the youth of England whose 
first ideas of this world in which they are to live are ' 
taken from his pages. The silent influence of Shake- 
speare’s poetry on millions of young hearts in England, 
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in permany, in all the world, showfl the almost .super- 
human power of human gciiius. If we look at that 
small house, in a small street of a small town of a 
small island, and then think of the world-tinbiacing, 
world-quickening, world-ennobling spirit that burst 
forth from that small garret, wc have learnt a lesson 
and carried off a blessing for which no pilgrimage 
wofild have been too loi'.g. Though the groat festivals 
which in former days brought together people from 
111! parts of Europe to worship at the slirine of Can- 
terbury exist no more, let us hope, for the sake of 
lingland. more even than for the sake of Shakespeare, 
that this will not be the last Shakespeare festival in 
the annals of Stratford-on-Avon. In this cold and 
critical age of ours tlie power of worshipping, the art 
of admiring, the passion of loving what is great and 
good are fast dying out. May England never be 
ashamed to show to the world that she can love, that 
she can admire, that she can worship the greatest of 
her poets. May Shakespeare live on in the love of 
each generation that grows u^^ in England ? May the 
youth of England long continue to be nursed, to be 
fed, to be reproved and judged by bis spirit ! With 
that nation — that truly English, because truly Shake- 
spearian, nation — the German nation will always be 
united by the strongest sympathies ; for, superadded 
to their common blood, their common religion, their 
common battles and victories, they will always have 
in Shakespeare a common teacher, a common bene- 
factor, and a common friend.’ 



BACON IN GEBMANY\ 

* T F our German Philosophy is considered in Eng- 
JL land and in France as German dreaming, we 
ought not to render evil for evil, but rather to prove 
the groundlessness of such accusations by endeavour- 
ing ourselves to appreciate, "without any prejudice, 
the philosophers of France and England, such as 
they are, and doing them that justice which they 
deserve ; especially as, in scientific subjects, injustice 
means ignorance.’ With these words M, Kuno 
Fischer introduces his work on Bacon to the German 
public ; and what he says is evidently intended, not 
as an attack upon the conceit of French, and the 
insularity of English philosophers, but rather as 
an apology which the author feels that he owes to 
his own countrymen. It would seem, indeed, as il 
a German was bound to apologise for treating Bacon 
as an equal of Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, and Schelling. 
Bacon's name is never mentioned by German writers 
without some proviso that it is only by a great 
stretch of the meaning of the word, or by courtesy, 
that he can be called a philosopher. His philosophy«^ 


' * Franz Baco von Verulam. Die Realphilosophie und ihr Zeitalter. 
Von Kuno Fischer. Leipzig. Brockhaus. 1856. 
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it is ^naintained, ends where all true philosophy 
begins ; and his style oi method has frequently 
been described as unworthy of a systematic thinke'*. 
Spinoza, who has exercised so great an influence on 
the history of thought in* Germany, was among the 
first wlio spoke slightingly of the inductive pliilo* 
sopher. When treating of the causes of error, he 
writes, ^What he (Bac< n) adduces besides, in order 
to explain error, can easily be traced back to the 
t^^artesian theory ; it is this, that the human will 
is free and more c<)mprehensive than th<j und(‘rstaiid- 
ing, or. as Bacon expresses himself in a con- 

fused manner, in the forty-ninth aphorism, ‘ Th^' 
human understanding is not a pure bght, but 
ol>HCured by tin. will.’ In works on the general 
history of philosophy, Gorman authors find it difficult 
t(» assign any place to Bacon. Sometimes he is 
classinl with the Italian School of natural philosophy, 
sometimes ho is contrasted with Jacob Boob me. He 
is named as one of the many who lielped to deliver 
mankind from the thraMon of scholasticism. But 
any account of what he really was, what he did 
to immortalise his name, and to gain that prominent 
position among his own countrymen which he has 
occupied to the present day, we should look for in 
vain even in the most complete and systematic 
treatises on the history of philosophy published in 
Germany. Nor does this arise from any wish to 
depreciate the results of English speculation in 
gj^neral. On tile contrary, we fina that Hoblx^s. 
^fSAe, Berkeley; and Hume are treated with great 
respect. They occupy well-marked positions in the 
progress of philosophic thought. Their names are 
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written in large letters on the chief stations throijgh 
which the train of human reasoning passed before it 
arrived at Kant and Hegel. Locke’s philosophy took 
for a time complete possession of the German rhind^ 
and called forth some of 'the most important and 
decisive writiugs of Leibniz ; and Kant himself owed 
his commanding position to the battle which he 
fought and won against Hume. Bacon alone has 
never been cither attacked or praised, nor have 
his works, as it seems, even been studied very*’ 
closely by Germans. As far as we can gather, their 
view of Bacon and of English fdiilosophy is some- 
thing as follows. Philosophy, they say, should 
account for experience; but Bacon took experience 
for granted. He constructed a cyclopaedia of know- 
ledge, but he never explained what knowledge itself 
was. Hence philosophy, far from being brought to 
a close by his ‘Novum Organon,’ had to learn again 
to make her first steps immediately after his time. 
Bacon had built a magnificent palace, but it was 
soon found that there was%o staircase in it. The 
very first question of all philosophy, How do we 
know ? or, How can we know ? had never been 
asked by him. Locke, who came after him, was the 
first to ask it, and he endeavoured to answer it in 
his ‘ Essay concerning Human Understanding.’ The 
result of his speculations was, that the mind is a 
tabula ram, that this tabula ram becomes gradually 
filled with sensuous perceptions, and that these 
sensuous perceptions arrange themsefei^s into clas^, 
and thus give rise to more generaWqRai^r con#p^‘ 
tions. This vras a step in advance f there wafi 
again one thing taken for granted by Locke — the 
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perceptions. This led to the next step in English 
philosophy, which was made by Berkeley. He asked 
the question, What are perceptions ? and he answered 
it boldly — ‘ Perceptions are the things themselves, 
and the only cause of ‘these perceptions is God.’ 
But this bold step was in reality but a bold retreat. 
Hume accepted the results both of Locke and Borbe- 
lej^. He admitted with Locke, that the impressions 
of the senses are the source of all knowledge ; he 
•admitted with Berkeley, that we know nothing 
beyond the impressions of our senses. But when 
Berkeley speaks of the cause of these impressions 
Hume points out that wo have no right to speak of 
anything like cause and effect, and that the idea of 
causality, of necessary sequence, on which the whole 
fabric of our reasoning rests, is an assumption ; in- 
evitable, it may be, yet an assumption. Thus English 
philosophy, which seemed to be so settled and positive 
in Bacon, ended in the most unsettled and negative 
scepticism in Hurne ; and it was only through Kant 
that, according to the Germans, the great problecrwas 
solved at last, and men again knew how they knew. 

From this point of view, which we believe to be 
that generallj^ taken by German writers of the histo- 
rical progress of modern philosophy, we may well 
understand why the star of Bacon should disappear 
almost below their horizon. And if those only are 
to be called philosophers who inquire into the causes 
.of our knowledge, or into the possibility of knowing 
4lid being, a new name must be invented for men 
'1|1^ him, are concerned alone with the realities of 
knowledge. The two are antipodes — they inhabit two 
distinct hemispheres of thought. But German Ideal- 
• VOL. III. ^ K k 
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ism, as M. Kuno Fischer says, would have .done wjll 
if it had become more thoroughly acquainted with its 
opponent ; — 

‘ And if it be objected/ he says, ‘ that the points of 
contact between German and English philosophy, 
between Idealism and Realism, are less to be found in 
Bacon than in other philosophers of his kind, that it 
was not Bacon, but Hume, who influenced Kant ; tBat 
it was not Bacon, but Locke, who influenced Leibniz ; 
that Spinoza, if he received any impulse at all from* 
those quarters, received it from Hobbes, and not from 
Bacon, of whom he speaks in several places very con- 
temptuously, I answer, that it was Bacon whom Des 
Cartes, the acknowledged founder of dogmatic Idealism, 
chose for his antagonist. And as to those realistic 
philosophers who have influenced the opposite, side of 
philosophy in Spinoza, Leibniz, and Kant, I shall be 
able to prove that Hobbes, Locke, Hume, are all 
descendants of Bacon, that they have their roots in 
Bacon, that without Bacon they cannot be truly ex- 
plained and understood, but only be taken up in 
a fragmentary form, and, as it were, plucked oft‘. 
Bacon is the creator of realistic philosophy. Their 
age is but a development of the Baconian germs; 
every one of their systems is a metamorphosis of 
Baconian philosophy. To the present day, realistic 
philosophy has never had a greater genius than 
Bacon, its founder; none who has manifested the 
truly realistic spirit that feels itself at home in the 
midst of life, in so comprehensive, s6 original and 
characteristic, so sober, and yet at the satoe timli; 
ideal and aspiring a manner; none, aj^in, in whom 
the limits of this spirit stand out in such distinct and 
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naiural relief. Bacon s philosophy the most healthy , 
and quite inartxficial exprefsion of Realism. After 
the systems of Spinoza and Leibniz had moved me 
for a long time, had filled, and, as it were, absorbed 
me, the study of Bacon was to mo like a new life, the 
fruits of which are gathered in this book.’ 

After a careful perusal of M. Fischef s work, we 
believe that it will not only serve in (irermany as 
a useful introduction to the study of Bacon, but 
*that it will be read with interest and advantage by 
many persons in England who are already acquainted 
with the chief works of the philosopher. The analy- 
sis which he gives of Bacon’s philosophy is accurate 
and complete ; and, without indulging in any lengthy 
criticisms, he has thrown much light on several 
important points. He first discusses the aim of his 
philosophy, and characterises it as Discovery in 
general, as the conquest of nature by man (Regnuiu 
hominis, vuterpretatio naturae). He then enters into 
the means which it supplies for accomplishing this 
conquest, and which consist chie fly in experience : — 

‘ The chief object of Bacon’s philosophy is the 
establishment and extension of the dominion of man. 
The means of accomplishing this we may call cul- 
ture, or the application of physical powers toward 
human purposes. But there is no such culture with- 
out discovery, which produces the means of culture ; 
no discovery without science, which understands the 
laws of nature ; no science without natural science ; 
^no natural science without an interpretation of nature ; 
and this can only be accomplished according to the 
measure of om* experience.’ 

M. Fischer then proceeds to discuss what he calls 
• * Kkz 
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the negative or destructive part of Bacon’s philosophy 
{pars destTuen8)^th.2Ai js to say, the means by which 
the human mind should be purified and freed from 
all preconceived notions before it approaches the 
interpretation of nature. He carries us through the 
long war which Bacon commenced against the idols 
of traditionjfl or scholastic science. We see how the 
idola trihus, the idola specus, the idola fori, and Ihe 
idola theatri, are destroyed by his iconoclastic philo- 
sophy. After all these are destroyed, there remains’ 
^fiothing but uncertainty and doubt ; and it is in this 
state of nudity, approaching very nearly to the tabula 
rasa of Locke, that the human mind should approach 
the new temple of nature. Here lies the radical differ- 
ence between Bacon and Des Cartes, between Realism 
and Idealism. Des Cartes also, like Bacon, destroys 
all former knowledge. He proves that we know 
nothing for certain. But after he has deprived the 
human mind of all its imaginary riches, he does not 
lead it on, like Bacon, to a study of nature, but to 
a study of itself as the only subject which can be 
known for certain, Cogito, ergo sum.. His philosophy 
leads to a study of the fundamental laws of knowing 
and being, that of Bacon enters at once into the gates 
of nature, with the innocence of a child (to use his 
own expression) who enters the kingdom of God. 
Bacon speaks, indeed, of a PhUoso2)hia prima as 
a kind of introduction to Divine, Natural, and Human 
Philosophy; but he does not discuss in this pre- 
liminary chapter the problem of the possibility of 
knowledge, nor was it with him the right place to do 
so. It was destined by him as a ‘Receptacle for all 
such profitable observatioiis and axioms as fall not 
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withi^ the^ compass of the special parts of philosophy 
or sciences, but aro more common, and of a higher 
stage/ He mentions himself some of these axioms, 
such as—' Si inaequalibns aequalia addas, omnia 
erunt inaequedia ^Qvaein eodtm fertio convenmni^ 
et inter m vonveniunt ;* ' Omnia nmfantur, vil inter- 
it! The problem of the possibility of knowledge would 
generally be classed under metaphysics ; but what 
Bacon calls Metaphymine is, with him, a branch of 
•philosophy tieating only on Formal and Final Causes, 
in opposition to Phy-^ique, which treats on Material 
and Efficient- Causes. If we adopt Bacon’s division of 
philosoph) , we might still expect to find the funda- 
mental problem discussed in his chapter on Hunmn 
Philosophy; but here, again, he treats man only as 
a part of the continent of Nature, and when h(^ comes 
to consider the substance and nature of the soul or 
mind, he declines to enter into this subject, because 
'the true knowledge of the nature and state of soul 
must come by the same inspiration that gave the 
substance/ There remains, therefore, but one place 
in Bacon’s cyclopaedia where we might hope to find 
some information on this subject — namely, where he 
treats on the faculties and functions of the mind, and 
in paiticular, of understanding and reason. And here 
he dwells indeed on the doubtful evidence of the 
senses as one of the causes of error so frequently 
pointed out by other philosophers. But he remarks 
that, though they charged the deceit upon the senses, 
their chief errors arose from a different cause, from 
•the weakness of their intellectual powers, and from 
the manner of collecting and concluding upon the. 
re|X)rts of the senses. And he then points to what 
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is to be the work of his life, — an improved SJ^stem 
of invention, consisting of the Experientia ]^ter(ha, 
and the Interpvetatio Naturae, 

It must be admitted, therefore, that one of the 
problems which has occupied most philosophers — 
nay, which, in a certain sense, may be called the first 
impulse to ^11 philosophy — the question whether we 
can know anything, is entirely passed over by Bacdn ; 
and we may well understand why the name and title 
of philosopher has been withheld from one who looked » 
upon human knowledge as an art, but never inquired 
into its causes or credentials. This is a point which 
M. Fischer has not overlooked ; but he has not always 
kept it in view, and in wishing to secure to Bacon 
his place in the history of philosophy, he has deprived 
him of that more exalted place which Bacon himself 
wished to occupy in the history of the world. Among 
men like Locke, Hume, Kant, and Hegel, Bacon is, 
and always will be, a stranger. Bacon himself would 
have drawn a very strong line between their province 
and his own. He knows where their province lies, and 
if he sometimes speaks contemptuously of formal 
philosophy, it is only when formal philosophy has 
encroached on his own ground, or when it breaks 
into the enclosure of revealed religion, which he 
wished to be kept sacred. There, he holds, the human 
mind should not enter, except in the attitude of the 
Semnones, with chained hands. 

Bacon’s philosophy could never supplant the works 
of Plato and Aristotle, and though his method might 
prove useful in every branch of knowledge — even* 
in the most abstruse points of logic and metaphysics 
— yet there has never been a Baconian school of 
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phil(feoph\% in the sense in which we spealT of the 
scTiootof Locke or Kant. Bacon was above or belo:vi' 
philos^hy. Philosophy, in the usual sense of the 
word, formed but a part of his great scheme of know- 
ledge. It had its ^lace ‘therein, side by side with 
history, poetry, and religion. After he had .s^n^yed 
the whole universe of knowledge, he was struck by 
tte small results that had been obtained by so much 
labour, and he discovered tlie cause of this failure in 
. the want of a proper method of investigation and 
combination. The^^ubstitutlon of a new method of 
invention tvas the ’'freat object of his philosophical 
activity ; and though it has been frequently said that 
the Baconian method bad been known long before 
Bacon, and had been practised by his predecessors 
with much greater success than by himself or his 
immediate followers, it was his chief merit to have 
proclaimed it, and to have established its legitimacy 
agaiti|| all gainsayers. M. Fischer has some very 
good remarks on Bacon’s method of induction, par- 
ticularly on the indcmtiae praerogativae which, as he 
points out, though they show the weakness of his 
system, exhibit at the same time the strength of his 
mind, which rises above all the smaller considerations 
of systematic consistency, where higher objects are at 
stake. 

M. Fischer devotes one chapter to Bacon’s relation 
to the ancient philosophers, and another to his views 
on poetry. In the latter, he naturally compares 
Bacon with his contemporary, Shakespeare. We 
recommend this chapter, as well as a similar one in 
a work on Shakespeare by Gervinus, to the author 
of the ingenious discovery that Bacon was the real 
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of Shakespeare’s plays. Besides an analysis 
of the constructive part of Bacon’s philos<|fcy, or 
the Instauratio Magna^ M. Fischer gives us^everal 
interesting chapters, in which he treats of Bacon as 
an historical character, of his v|pws on religion and 
theology, and of his reviewers. His defence of Bacon s 
political chai;acter is the weakest part of his work. 
He draws an elaborate parallel between the spirit\)f 
,^B<lil5on’s philosophy and the spirit of his public acts. 

!^>D|ifeovery, he says, was the object of the philosopher 
- — success that of the politician|| But what can be 
gained by such parallels ? We a^ire Bacon’s ardent 
exertions for the successful advancement of learning, 
but, if his acts for his own advancement were blame- 
able, no moralist, whatever notions he may hold on 
the relation between the understanding and the will, 
would be swayed in his judgment of Lord Bacon’s 
character by such considerations. We make no allow- 
ance for the imitative talents of a tragediajg^'^if he 
stands convicted of forgery, nor for the courage of 
a soldier, if he is accused of murder. Bacon’s charac- 
ter can only be judged by the historian, and by a care- 
ful study of the standard of public morality in Bacon’s 
times. And the same may be said of the position 
which he took with regard to religion and theology. 
We may explain his inclination to keep religion dis- 
tinct from philosophy by taking into account the 
practical tendencies of all his labours. But there is 
such a want of straightfoiwardness, and we might 
almost say, of real faith, in his theological statements, 
that no one can be surprised to find that, while he is 
taken as the representative of orthodoxy by some^ he 
has been attacked by others as the most dangerous 
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'"and insidious enemy of Christianity. Writers of the 
school De Me istre see in him a decided atheist and 
hypocrite. 

In a work on Bacon, it seems to have becoini* 
a necessity to discuss Bacons last reviewer, and 
M. Fischer therefore breaks a lance with Mr., Mac- 
aulay. We give some extracts from .this cha| tor 
(pSge 358 .scg'.), which will serve, at the same time, 
as a specimen of our author s style: — 

* "Mr. Macaulay pleads unconditionally in favour ot 
practical philosophy, which he designates by the name 
of Bacon, against all theoretical philosophy. We 
have two questions to ask--i. What does Mr. Mac- 
aulay mean by the contrast of practical and tin* >- 
rctical philosophy, on which he dwells so constantly ?* 
and 2. What has his own practical philosophy in 
common with that of Bacon ? 

‘Mr. Macaulay decides on the fate of ]diilosophy 
with a ready formula, which, like many of the sanu* 
kind, dazzles by means of wor<ls which have nothing 
behind them — words which become more obscure and 
empty, the nearer we approach them. He says- 
Philosophy was made for Man, not Man for Phi- 
losophy. In the former case it is practical ; in the 
latter, theoretical, Mr. Macaulay embraces the tirst, 
and rejects the second. He cannot speak with sidti- 
cient praise of the one, nor with sufficient contempt 
of the other. According to him, the Baconian phil<^- 
sophy is practical — the pre-Baconian, and particulai ly 
the ancient philosophy, theoretical. Ho carries the 
contrast between the two to the last extreme, and he 
places it before our eyes, not in its naked form, but 
veiled in metaphors, and in well-chosen figures ot 
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speech^ where th'fe imposing and charming ftnage ^ 
always represents the practical, the repulsive, the 
theoretical form of philosophy. By this ^lay he 
carries away the great mass of people, who, like 
children, always run after images. Practical phi- 
losophy is not so much a conviction with him, but 
it serves hin;^ to make a point ; whereas theoretical 
philosophy serves as an eaay butt. Thus the contrast 
between the two acquires a cei*tain dramatic charm. 
The I’eader feels moved and excited by the subject.) 
beipe him, and forgets the scientific question. His 
fancy is caught by a kind of metaphorical imagery, 
and his understanding surrenders Avhat is due to it. 
.... What does Mr. Macaulay mean iif^ rejecting 
theoretical philosophy, because philosophy is here 
the object, and man ftie means ; whereas he adopts 
practical philosophy, because man is here the object, 
an<l philosophy the means? What do we gain by 
such comparisons, as when he says that practic'ajl and 
theoretical philosophy are like works and words, 
fruits and thorns, a high-road and a treadmill ? Such 
phrases always remind us of the remark of Socrates — 
They are said indeed, but are they well and truly 
said ? According to the strict meaning of Mr. Macau- 
lay *s words, there never was a practical philosophy ; 
for there never was a philosophy which owed its 
origin to practical considerations only. And there 
never was a theoretical philosophy, for there never 
was a philosophy which did not receive its impulse 
from a human want, that is to say, from a practical 
motive. This shows where playing with words must * 
always lead. He defines theoretical and practical 
philosophy in such a manner that his definition is 
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I. inap{>licable to any kind of philosophy. His anti- 
tlilesis is entirely empty. But if we drop the anti- 
thesis, and only keep to what it means in sober and 
intelligible language, it would come to this - tliat tln^ 
value of a theory depends on its usefuliicBS, on its 
practical influence on human life, on the advantage 
which we derive from it Utility alone is to d clde 
on the value of a theory. Be it so. But who is to 
decide on utility? If all things are useful which 
I serve to satisfy human wants, who is to decide on 
our wants? We take Mr. Macaulay’s own point of 
view. Philosophy should be practical; it should 
serve man, satisfy his wants, or help to satisfy them : 
and if it fails in this, let it be called useless a ad 
hollow. But if there ai% TOnts in human nature 
which demand to be satisfied, whi('h make life a 
burden unless they are satisfied, is that not to be 
called practical which answers to these wants ? And 
if some of them are of that peculiar nature that they 
can Only be satisfied by knowledge, or by theoretical 
contemplation, ts this knowledge, is this theoretical 
e()iitemp]ation useful — usclul even in the eyes of 

the most decided Utilit^an? Might it not happtai 
that what he calls theoretical philosophy seems use- 
less and barren to the Utilitarian, because his ideas of 
men are too narrow? It is dangerous, and not quite 
becoming, to lay down the law, and say from the very 
first, “You must not have more than certain wants, 
and therefore you do not want more than a certain 
philosophy 1 ’’ If we may judge from Mr. Macaulay ’s 
illustrations, his ideas of human nature are not very 
liberal. “ If we were forced,” he says, “ to make our 
choice between the first shoemaker and Seneca, the 
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author of the books on Anger, we should ;prono\ince * 
for the shoemaker. It may be worse to be angry than 
to be wet. But shoes have kept millions from being 
wet ; and we doubt whether Seneca ever kept any- 
body from being angry.” I'should not select Seneca 
as the representative of theoretical philosophy, still 
less take thgse for my allies whom Mr. Macaulay 
prefers to Seneca, in order to defeat theoretical phi- 
losophers. Brennus threw his sword into the scale in 
ord^:to make it more weighty. Mr. Macaulay prefers 
tliiS awl. But whatever he may think about Seneca, 
there is another philosopher more profound than 
Seneca, but in Mr. Macaulay’s eyes likewise an un- 
practical thinker. And yet in him the power of 
theory was greater than the powers of nature and the 
most common wants of man. His meditations alone 
gave Socrates his serenity when he drank the fatal 
poison. Is there, among all evils, one greater than 
the dread of death? And the remedy against thj^, the 
worst of all physical evils, is it not practical ih. the 
best sense of the word? True, some people might 
here say, that it would have been more practical if 
Socrates had fled from his pfi^on,as Criton suggested, 
and had died an old and decrepit man in Boeotia. 
But to Socrates it seemed more practical to remain in 
prison, and to die as the first witness and martyr of 
the liberty of conscience, and to rise from the sublime 
height of his theory to the seats of the Immortals. 
Thus it is the want of the individual which decides 
on the practical value of an act or of a thought, and 
this want depends on the nature of the human soul. 
There is a difference between individuals in different 
ages, and there is a difference in their wants. ... As 
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l(jpg* as tlje desire after knowledge lives in our hearts, 
we must, with the purely practical view of satisfying 
this want, strive after knowledge in all things, even 
in those which do not contribute towards external 
comfort, and have no use except that they purify and 

invigorate the mind What is theory in the 

eyes of Eacon? “A temple in the luiiiian mind, 
according to the model of the world.” What is it in 
the eyes of Mr. Macaulay'? A snug dwelhng, accord- 
ing to the wants of practical life. The latter is 
satisfied if knowledge is carried far enough to enable 
us to keep ourselves dry. The magnificence of the 
structul«^ and its completeness according to the model 
of the world, is to him useless by-work, supertluous 
and even dangerous luxury. , This is the view *)f a 
respectable ratepayer, not of a Bacon. Mr. Macaulay 
reduces Bacon to his own dimensions, while he en- 
deavours at the same time to exalt him above all 

other people Bacon’s own philosophy was, like 

all philosophy, a theory; it was the theory of an 
inventive mind. Bacon has not made any great dis- 
coveries himself. He was less inventive than Ledbniz, 
the German metaphysician. If to make discoveries 
be practical philosophy, Bacon was a mere theorist, 
and his philosophy nothing but the theory of practical 

philosophy How far the spirit of theory reached 

in Bacon may be seen in his own works. He did 
not want to fetter theory, but to renew and to extend 
it to the very ends of the universe. His practical 
standard was not the comfort of the individual, but 
human happiness, which involves theoretical know- 
ledge That Bacon is not the Bacon of Mr. 

Macaulay. What Bacon wanted was new, and it will 
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be eternal. What Mr. Macaulay and many* people ^t " 
the present day want, in the name of Bacon, is not 
new, but novel. New is what opposes the old, and 
serves as a model for the future. Novel is what 
flatters our times, gains sympathies, and dies away. 

. . . And history has pronounced her final verdict. It 
is the last negative instance which we oppose to 
Mr. Macaulay’s assertion. Bacon’s philosophy lias 
not been the end of all theories, but the beginning of 
(^*new theories — theories which flowed necessarily from 
Bacon’s philosophy, and not one of which was prac- 
tical in Mr. Macaulay’s sense. Hobbes was the pupil 
of Bacon. His ideal of a State is opposed to that of 
Plato on all points. But one point it shares in com- 
mon — it is as unpractical^ a theory as that of Plato. 
Mr. Macaulay, however, calls Hobbes the most acute 
and vigorous spirit. If, then, Hobbes was a practical 
philosopher, what becomes of Mr. Macaulay’s politics ? 
And if Hobbes was not a practical philosopher, what 
becomes of Mr. Macaulay’s philosophy, which does 
homage to the theories of Hobbes ? ’ 

We have somewhat abridged M. Fischer’s argu- 
ment, for, though he writel'^well and intelligibly, he 
wants condensation ; and we do not think that his 
argument has been weakened by being shortened. 
What ho has extended into a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, might have been reduced to a pithy 
essay of one or two hundred, without sacrificing one 
essential fact, or injuring the strength of any one of 
bis arguments. The art of writing in our times is 
the art of condensing ; and those who cannot condense 
write only for readers who have more time at their 
disposal than they know what to do with. 
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JiCt US jLsk one question in conclusion. Why do 
all German writers change the thoroughly Teutonic 
name of Bacon into Baco ? It is bad enough that we 
should speak of Plato; but this cannot be helpcKl. 
But unless we protest against Baco, gen. Baconis, wt* 
shall soon be treated to Newto, Newtonis, or even to 
Kans, Kantis. 
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209. 
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Barbarosaa, Emperor, 358. 
Barbarous, 275. 
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Bayard, 56. 

Beieinander, Das, in the develop- 
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201, 229. 
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Blid* blithe, 395. 

Blood and Language, 187. 

Bodiiier, 345, 353. 

Boeekh, on Conipiurative Grammar, 
184. 

Boehme, Jacob, 345. 
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Bottervogel , 395. 
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374 , 375 - 377 - 
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— English translation, 378, 379. 
Bras, 437. 
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' Brossard, 56. 

Brunnhofer, 172. 
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But, buten, 396, 
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Caldwell, Dr., 39 n. 
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Callaway, Rein arks on the Zttlu 
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fap‘»o^ 60 n. 

Caput » ffmhula, 135. 
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Chaldaic lectureship, 1 18. 

Chalmers, Origin of Cfiirtese, 72. 
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482. 
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Childers, Mr., Essay on the Plural 
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Clement V and his proposals for 
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Clergy, influence of, in literature, 347. 
Cleversulzbach, Schiller’s mother 
buried at, 2. 

Cluere, to hear,,*^^. 

(^’nish, Zend, to Iwow, 227, 

Codardo, coward, 56. 

Coeurdoux, le Phre, 122. 

Coluriina Rostrata, 240. 

Combination traced to juxtaposi- 
tion, 79. 

Combinatory stage, 84. 

Common origin of the Aryan and 
Semitic languages, 63. 
Comparative mythology and classi- 
cal philology, 329. 

— Philology, chair of, 121. 

— Isolating period, 126. 

— Syncretistic period, 124. 
Competition-wallah, 56. 

Constanz, Council of, 371, 
(Convention, language inode by, 38. 
Copto-African languages, 203. 
Corssen, his studies in Latin, 123. 
CouanU 56, 

Coude, coute, 434. 

Council of Constanz, 371. 

Coward, 56. 

Criard, a crier, 56, 

Cribrum, 194. 

Crimen, 194. 

Crudus, crudelis, 226. 

Crusaders, real faith of the, 457. 
Crusades, influence on literature, 
313-316, 318. 347 - 

— history of, by lauiliaume of Tyre, 

426. 

Ousta, 226. 

9 taman, Zend ■» orofta, 228. 

Cupid and Sanskrit Dipuc, 129. 
Curtius, Professor G., 86. 

— his Greek studies, 125. 

— on Lautverschiebung, 68 w. 

— on the Chronology of the In do* 

Germanic Languages, 79, 86. 

D, final of the ablative, 238. 

— of the ablative, 201, 250. 

— time of Plautus, 241 . 

— expressing whence or whereby, 

242. 


D, in ancient Latin MSS., C4. 

— when dropped, 2fi, • 

— da Zend = 227. 

Aaep, vocative, 222. 

Ddigs, dough, 132. 

Daiti, Zend, Suaiy, dds, 227. 

'Dala, meaning of, 38 n. 

— Bengali, same as Dravidian ta/a 

or da/a, 39 n. 

Dalberg, 12, 13. 

Dd-mane, to give, 142. ^ 

Daini, Ztnd, creation, 227. 
Damnare, 71. 

Dan ton, 18. 


Dasahanta, 177 «. • ‘ 

Dasapati, ^aspati, dampati, 222. 
Dasas, 20O. 

JDdid vdsUndni, 224. 

Dative, in e. as infinitive, 161. 

— in ai, as infinitive, 161. 

— in trdya, as infinitive, 167. 

— in dya, as infinitive, 161. 

— in dyai, as infinitive, 163. 

— in aye, as infinitive, 163. 

— in tuye, asjnfraitive, 164. 

— if, as infinitive, 162. 

— 164. 

— m(ffiai, and dhyai, as infinitive, 

167. 

— in ase, Latin ere, as infinitive, 

164. 

— in mane, Greek jx^vai, aa infini- 

tive, 165. 

— in vane, as infinitive, 166. 

— in ane, as infinitive, 166. 

— in tave and iavai, 167. 

Da-viCne, to give, 142. 

De and di, 250. 

Ae, in oiK 6 vb€, 227. 

Dead and live woras (s8<?-tse and 
sing-tse) in Chinese, 42 n. 
Declension, nouns of the first, 435. 
^ nouns of the third, 436. 
I^eolensious in Old French, 434, 


435 * 

— derived from Latin, 435. 
])eha, body, 13 1. 

Deht, wall, 130. 

Deich, 130, 

Deiij-a 7 i, to knead, 130. 
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A^fiTjref, vocative, 222. 
l)e»<^)kriU>s<, 25. 

Demonstrative roots, 90. 

Derivative roots, second period of 
Ar^'an lauurnage, 92. 

I>escarte, 498-500. 

— on phonetic writing, 301. 
AffjnoTa, vocative, 222. 
Determinatives, 91. 

Deus, Greek Ocoy, 185. 

Dev^, 128. 

Dharina the general name '»f 
the seoStd and third baskets of 
the Tripi^ka, 197. 

*Jih(iva, man, 218. 

D?ti, to twinkle or to shine, 218. 
DhC(rv-awe, in order to hurt, 143. 
AinKTopos and SidKTwpj 1 00. 

Dialects, English, 32. 

— ('hinese, 67. 

— the feeders of literary laugua^^, 

Dialectical study of ph<metic8, 291, 
294. 

IHck-ard, a thick fellow, 55. 

Dic-se, 1 5a* 

Dietmar von Eint, po.mi by, 364. 
Diif, plural suffix, 38 n, 

Digaiiiiiiain Homer, Bekker on the, 
201, 229. 

Dih, the rwt, 13 1. 

JHUi’Vdld, man of Delhi, ^6. 

Amy = divya, 216. 

Dij)nc, amt (Jupid, 129. 

DiHcrimeii, 194. 

JH.iy-i/d-s, divines, 61 n, 

Dlrydtf, 216, 218. 

Aoifos or biifoi = deva, 216. 
DulichocephnUc grammar, 187. 
Doiii in kingdom, 39. 

IkuHU, not from damnare, 71. 

Dos, ddtis, doULS, 227, 

Ac^^(Tcu, 60. 

Domjh^ 132. 

AovPQif 142. 

^Dravidian family, 34. 

Dronk ard, drunkard, 55* 

Duhit^, dnliiUiam, 78, 222. 

Duilian column, the, 240. 

— inscription, 240. 


Diisig - dizzy, 396. 

Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, Zio, T)r, 185. 
Dyahs, vocative, 224. 

Dyu-gat, going to the sky, 103. 
Dyu-ksha, dwelling in the sky, iu2. 

1^ and ablatives in, 232. 

’En = vasavi or vasavyrl, 224, 
jk'dfje, A.S., J34. 

*Eda;»/ = vaHhnayri, 224. 
Eastplialians, 381. 

Wmriwrif hoar-minded, 5,4. 
Eckhardt, 323. 

Edkin on (Jhmese dialects, 68, 73. 
Eilucational statistics in England, 
362, 263. 

Jujhi-liai't, tiercc-uiimled, 54. 

’Eyev, 64. 

-€m, intinitive, 1.^3. 

Ei, ablatives in, 232. 

oldest form of ablative, 232. 
E’der, the, 384. 

EtVoTfp, vocative, 222, 

Eleonore of I’oitou, 366. 

Ellis, A. J., 272, 273. 

Elizabeth, Hentzner's de- 

Hcriptioii of, 497, 498. 

''Egc/)ci<yis, 139. 

Empirical knowledge of grammar, 

1.^7- 

Empty word in Chinese (hiu-tse), 
42. 

-€vai, infinitive, 142. 

Enyil-hart, angel minded, 54. 
English language, 256, 257. 

— uumheT of words in, 32. 

— spelling, 259, 260. 

still changing, 260. 

a national misfortune, 262. 

— elementary education, 20 2. 

— dialects, 32. 

— and Low (German, 395. 

Eod for eodem, 245. 

"Eopya, =• Zend varez, 228. 

Er, Irish, 2.5. 

Eranian, 205. 

Eresthous, 212. 

ErezataOna, Zen(l«sargentinus, 226. 
Ester to stand, 434. 

Etymological ctmsciousness, 27O. 
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Etymological spelling, 280, 281. 

— often misleading, 277. 

European languages, Great, 256. 

= vasus, 224. 

Eva (Sanskrit), 227. 

Ewald, 70. 

Ex-rm-i-uSf to be taken out, 61. 

Ex villa, 234. 

E, instead of ph, 275. 

Fitc-se^ 162. 

Faoso, 6(^1. 

Familifirj, familiais, 236. 

FamiKes of languages, 34. 

Fftnti Juliana, 245. 

Fellowships, how to restore them to 
their original purpose, 1 13. 

— made into a career for life, 116. 

— prize, 1 1 5. 

— and celibacy, 116. 

Fellows of Colleges, work for, 112. 
Ftminine bases in d, 154. 

Feoh, A.S., 325. 

Fermuj instead of ferem, 59. 

FereiUf in the sense of a future, 59. 
Fen-e == fer-se, 162. 

Fldes^ trust, 148. 

Ftdo, I trust, 148. 

Fiduif, trusty, 148. 

Fifth period of the Aryan language, 
100. 

Fils, 437. 

Filosofo, 275. 

Final s in Latin, 234, 235. 

Final dental of iadj 152. 

Fhigire^ 130. 

First period of the Aryan language, 

* 7 - 

Fischer s work on Bacon, 499, 
Fkchier, flrtcher, 52. 

Flemming, 343, 35*4. 

Foedus, a truce, 148. 

Forgotten bi>oks, 484. 

Formal things once material, 62. 

, Formation of themes, 98. 

F ourth period of the Aryan language, 

, 97 - 

l^ox, old name for, 55. 

— and Bear stories, 31 1, 312, 314. 
Fra{jsta, Zend, wA-fiffros, 227. 


France, spelling reform in, 897, 298. 

— monks of St. Denil, the histvJ^iuns 

of, 425. 

Franksch = strange, 396. 

Fratelmo, 86. 

Fratri-cida, not fratrem-cida, 102. 
‘Frederic II and his father, 47t--474. 

— his lite at Rheinsberg, 472. 

— and Wolti’s Metaphysics, 473. 

— his Refutation of Macchiavelli, 

474 - , 

— his coming to the4|||one, 475. 

— and V’oltaire, 475.™ 

— and Algarotti, 475. 

— first Sdesian war, 476. ” 

— battle of Hohenfriedberg, 476- 

478. 

— his parsimony, 480. 

— his last meetingi with Chasot, 

482. ^ 

-g on G^man historians, 483. 
French, double consonants in, 302. 

— literature, its influence in Ger- 

iwmy, 338. 

— novels, sixteenth century, 376. 

— constant changes in, 430. 

— changes of meaning in, 437. 

‘ Friends in Council,’ on courage 
and generosity, 7. 

Friesian, Klaus Groth on, 387 »• 
Frons, Zend brvat, 227. 

Fronde’s translation of Vineta, 406. 
Fulda, monastery of, 310. 

Full words in Chinese, (shi-tst'‘), 42, 
88. 

Falpus (harit), red, 66. 

Fundare, 246. 

Fnmus, 66. 

Future, terminations f»f, 60. 

— so-called Attic, 60 n. 

G for C in Old Latin, 240. 

Gma, plural suffix, 38 u. 

Ga?^e^‘a and Janus, 129. 

Ganymedes and Kartvamedhatithi, 
or Kanvamesha, 1 29. 

Garaiih, yipas, 227. 

G&spati, 156/?. 

Gaspatyain, 156 w. 

Gdti, plural suffix, 38 w. 
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6i. 

(taujf^iy 212. * 

G^s Old Norse, cold, snow, 226. 
General expressions, in languages 
not liighly developed, 90. 
VfviHwraToy 139. 

(ienitive in (f.v, as infinitive, 161. 

— toA, as infinitive, 167. 

— and locative identical in the dual 

in Sk., 235. 

(ifrard, a miser, 55, 56. 

Tepas = garanfc, 227. 

( 4 erman most closely united with 
Celtic (Ebel, Lottner), 1.91. 

— professor’s life, Niebuhr and 

Bunsen’s views of, 1 79. 

-- literature ifi England. 305, 306. 

in the fourteenth and fifteenth 

centuries, 322-323. 

influences acting on, 347. 

— lyrics, 314, 

— Universities, 327. 

— Love Songs, 360. 

— nine grammatical settlements of, 

386. 

liistorians, Frederic II on, 483. 

— High, 386, 

the literary language, 389. 

OM, 307. 

literature, chiefly clerical, 

312. 

(xcrmany, 8[)eniug reform in, 297. 

— oppressed by the Pv>pes, 3i<^ 

320 - 

Gerundive participle in Sanskrit, 
60. 

(iesetz, meaning of, 196. 
(ihnta’prattkaj 218. 
iHpnert'y locative from gigno, 144. 
Gill, Rev. W,, introdueeil writing 
among his converts, 237. 
GilvnSjflavm, yellow, 66. 

Gishe, ^eshe, infinitive, 162, 

GUdse^ in order to live, 144. 

Gjd, Norw., nix autumni recens, 
227. 

dllacies, i^elacies, 226. 

Gimfrorf, 154, 237. 

GnS-g, the veilic, 155. 

Gn^spati, 1 56 n. 


Tvdifiwi^ 141. 

Goit-had, 54. 

Godhead, 39. 

Goethe, 12, 346, 349, 336. 

— and Schiller, 19-21. 

— his world literiiture, 306 
Goth(trtj God-minded, 54. 

Gothic, 306, 307, 30S.' 

Gottfried von Strasaburg 3^3, 318. 
Gottsched, 345. ^ 

Go-viihi, cowherd, 56. 

Grammar, dolicluicephalic, 187. 

— empirical knowleilge of, 137. 

— rational knowledge of 137. 
Grainmatiea C’eltica of Zenss, T23. 
Greaves, Trofessor of Arabic, 1 20 
Greek most closely united with 

Sanskrit (Grassman, Sonne, 
Kern), 191. 

— Oxford chair of, 1 19,, 

— studies t>f CurtiuH i*;, 123. 

— the Augment in, 82. 

Green (Sk. liari), 66. 

Greenwich, Hentzner at. 487. 
Grimm, his Teutonic studies, 125. 
Grimm’s I^aw, 67 «. 

— German Grammar, 386. 
Gr/wlsliani, 163. 

Groth, Klaus, 397-410. 

— on the Friesian dialects, 387 n, 

— his poems, 398. 

— Jm tales, 411. 

Gudrun, 317. 

Guioa, 312 . 

Ti/rai, vocative, 222. 

GviUa, cowherd, 56. 

IlADf A. S., state, 33. 

"Ayio;, h«>ly, 6l. 

Hainbund, the, 392. 

Hans Sachs, 337, 354. 

Hard, hardy, 34. 

Hardouin, le Pfere, on Joinville, 437. 
7 /firt, green, 66. 

Jlarif, fulvur red, 66. 

Hart, strong, 54, 

Hartmann von Aue, 313-318. 
HanhidUf caput, 135. 

Havet, M., his translation of the 
Rede Lecture, 27 «. 
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Head, different ways of spelling, 
260 n. 

Head in Godhead, 39. 

Heben = heaven, 396. 

^'E^Sojjlos and kirrd, 2 19. 

Hebrew lectureship proposed, 118. 

— Oxford chair of, 119. 

— Pardos, 1 30. 

"Hdiov and fjZiojv^ 221. 

Heliand, the, 310^ 387. 

Henry VII X and the Oxford chairs 
of Greek and Hebrew, 1 1 8. 

— did nothing for Arabic, 119. 
Hentzner, Paul, his travels, 485. 

— arrives in England, 486. 

— in London, 486. 

— at Greenwich, 487. 

— his travels in England, 488 et 

seq. 

— his description of the English, 

489. 

Herakleitos (Heraklitiis), 29. 
*'HpaK\ts, vocative, 222. 

Herder, 346, 356. 

Hermann, Gottfried, 140, 184, 
Heynlin a Lapide, 372, 373. 

Hiatus in Latin, 243. 

--in Sanskrit, 243. 

High German,. Old,. 306. 

Middle, 307-313, 

New,, 329. 

Himil, A. S., vault,, sky, 227. 
Historical character of language lost 
in phonetic spelling,. 2 74. 

— spelling, 278, 279. 

History, value of real, 458. 

— how written, 469. 

Hliumunt, and jyromata, 195. 

Middy A. S., loud, 195. 

Hobbes’ view ot man, 198. 

— his philosophy, 510. 

Moijarthy meaning of, 54. 
Hohenfriedberg, battle of, 476, 477, 

478. 

Holstein-treue, 384. 

Holy Graal, 361, 362. 

Homer, diganmia in, 201. 

MotnineSy 212, 

Homonymes, 282. 

Hoinoousia, the, 105. 


Hostanes, 32. 

Hrlm, rime, 226. 

MruQm, Old High German, 195. 
Huffiharty wise-minded, 54. 
Hume, opposed by Kant, 496. 
— scepticism of, 497. 

Hunt, Pyofessor of Arabic, 120. 
Hyde, Professor of Arabic, 1 20. 


I, Latin locative in, 230. 

— pronoun, plural of^ 94. 

Ice, names for, 226. 

I^i, Zend, ice, 226. 

Id, oldest form of ablative, 232. 
td and Ti in Latin, 239. 

— locative in, 246. 

Idealism, German, 497. 
llavnta, 21 1. 

Imitative tendency, 92. 

In villa,. 234. ' » 

iScapsulating languages, 50. 
In-ere-p-are, 195. 

Indo Celtic, 2P4. 

Indo-Chinese family, 34, 
Indo-Ciassicv 204. 

Indo-European languages, 204. 
Indo-Germanic family, 204. 
Mi-ed-i-ay 61. 

Infinitive, the, 138. 

— as an ad\eib, 140. 

— in Greek, 145. 

— as substantive, 146. 

— in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 

157- 

— Dative in e, 161, 

— Dative in at, 181. 

— Dative in awe, 166. 

— Dative in tave and tavaiy 167. 

— Dative in d//a, 161. 

— Dative in s-e, 162. 

— Dative in dyai, 163. 

— Dative in aye, 163. 

— Dative in tatjc, 164, 

— Dative in 164. 

— Dative in ase, 164. 

— Dative in mane, 165, 

— Dative in vane, 166, '' 

— Accusative in am, 161. 

— Genitive in as. 161. 

C 
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Ablative in as, i6i. 

— liocative in i, 16^. 

— Locative in mtti, 166, 

— in English, 170. 

— in Anglo-Saxon, 1 70. 

— in Bengali, 172. 

— - in Di'a vidian languages, 173. * 

Infinitives, 140. ^ 

Infixing or incapsulating language 

50 - 

Inflection, the results of combina- 
tion, 7g. 

Inflectional languages, 44. 

— stage, 84. 

Innoca from innocna, ico, 

Innox from iui.uca, 100. 

Inscription, stone of Luceria, 246. 
Instnnnenta's in tva, as infinitive, 
^ 1O7. 

Irn, SauBk,, aio. 

Iran, 214. 

Ira rat, 210. 

Irish Saints, 30S. 

Isolating Innguages, 44. 

■ — spirit in the science of latigiuige, 
126. 

Istud, Latin, 1 5 2. 

It, eight ways of spelling, 260 n. 

JAN US and ( bmesa, 129, 

Japhetic family of language , 204. 
Jerusalem bislnipric and MelJorf, 

Jesuits, iheir services to science, 

4 '' 5 ' 

Jew and Knight, story of the, 448. 
Johnson’s dictionary, influence on 
spelling”, 260. 

Joinville, edition by M. de ^Vaiily, 
41 7. 

— bis early life, 419. 

— his later honours, 420. 

— his death, 421. 

— the church at, 421, 422. 

— castle of, sold, 422, 

— his life of .St. Louis, 422-430. 

in the Koyal Library, 424. 

first printed, 426. 

— Menard’s edition, 427. 

— — Do Cange’s, 427. 


Joinv'‘'le, Capperonnier’s, 428. 

— Oldest MS., 428. 

— other MSS., 428-430. 

— letter of, in the Baris Library, 

431 - 

— his Credo, 431. 

— - his p]>elling, 431 n. 

— his langtJage, 433J 

— his grammar, 434, 

— Sir J. Stepl^i on, 44c. 

— his style, 44W 

— his opposition! to Philip le Lcl. 

44 1 . ^ 

— didactic purpose of Ids book, 

44 f 

— his fearlessness, 446. 

— his cre<lulity, 432, 

— his faith, 454-456. 

Jones, English ‘■■pt lling, 270. 
Journal des Savants, 460. 

— — writers in the 460. 

— — first published, 4^)!. 

imitated in many countrio, 

462. 

Index of the, 4O3. 

Journal de Trevoux, 464. 

con trovers ml article^, 465. 

attacks o!i Le Cl' re imd 

Boilean, 465. 

— ' — cjujriter attiudis, 46''). 
Joiinialisin. power of, 468. 

.' .annals, Vtdtaire on the evils of, 
467. 

Julien, Stanislas, 74 n. 

Jupiter (d}!!, sky\ Zfvy, Dyaus, 
Zio, .nul Tyr, 1S5. 

Juts, the, 382. 

Juxtaposition j:roduce8 combi na- 
tjon, 79. 

Juxtapositional 84. 

J uxtapositional, eoinbiuat'»ry, and 
inflection.il strjita in the forma- 
tion of the Aryan hinguage, 
107. 

K, various pronum iations of, 295. 
A'r, Sanskrit pariicl*;, 13.5. 

Kafir or Ba ntu family, 34. 

Ka/, 47. 

Kala or Cala in Tamil, 39 n. 
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Ka^€(>, not calare, or to call, 71. • 
Kahvara, body, 152. 

Kainara, Zend, girdle, icafxapaf 227. 
Kaineredhe, Zend, skull ; cf. /cfte- 
\€$pov, 227. 

Kant, 479. 

— influenced by Hume, 498. 
Ka»va-medb«iitjtbi or Ka«va-meslia 

and Ganyrnedes, 1 29. 

Kareta, Zend, knife^ culler, 227. 
KaTdXo70s, 1 96. ^ 

KarrjyopTjpa or avp$afjuiy 139. 
Katolsrh, angry, 396. 

Kehrp or krip, 226. 

Khrflina, Zend,:=Sk. krClra, crudus, 
226. 

Kingdom, 39, 

KAdfeu =. v/jdfw (clu), 195. 

KAtos — hruom, 195. 

Klinger, 9. 

Klopstock, 9, 346, 348, 356. 

Knight and Jew, story of the, 
44 «. 

Knowledge, realities of, 497. 

— Bacon's view of, 502. 

Kdnigsberg School, 343. 

Korner, 12, 13. 

— Theodore, 13. 

Kiiinsch = courageux, 396. 

-/f/jaT7s = hard, 54. 

Kratuy intellectual strength, 54. 
Kratylos, Plato’s, 29. 

Kpa^(u-fc\d(oj (clu?), 195. 

KpiT'Ot-r crimen, Graeco- Italic, ac- 
cording to Mommsen, 194. 
Kriul'^ch »= kritisch, 396. 

Kpdov, Kpvfxos, Kpv(jTa\\o 9 , 226. 
Kflmdrd-ya-te, he behaves like a 
57 - 


L, final, changed to r, 433. 
Lachuiann & Haupt, Hes Minne- 
tangs Friihling, 357 n., 359 
3 ^> 7 - 

Ladyship, 39. 

La(jt(, law, 193. 

Landsmann, 212. 

Language and blood, 187* 

— a barrier, 255. 


Language, great Europea^ lan- 
guages, 256. • 

— literary, 257, 258. 

— historical character of, destroyed 

by phonetic spelling, 274, 275. 

— good ear for, 290. 

— phonetics the foundation of the 

scienef of, 290. 

It- stratification of, 27. 

— origin of, 3 1 . 

— nniveival, 31. ^ 

— English, 100,000 words in, 32. 

— classification of, 34. 

— made by convention, 38. 

— three conditions of, 42. 

— RR for 1st stage, 44. 

— R + /) for 2nd stage, 44. 

— rp for 3rd stage, 44. 

— not highly developed, rich in 

words, poor in general expres- 
sions, 90; 

— Science of, is it a natural or his- 

torical science, 199. 

Languages, families of, 34. 

— isolating, combinatory, .and in- 

flectional, 44. 

— suffixing, prehxing, affixing, and 

infixing. 50. 

Latin alphabet, 259. 

— ablative in d, 230. 

— locative in i, 230. 

— Corssen's studies in, 125. 

— a language made up of Italic, 

Greek, and Pelasgic, 181. 

— derived from Greek, 181. 

— most closely united with Greek 

(Mommsen, Curtius), 191. 

— inscription, 246. 

— its inrtuence in the time of Lu- 

ther, 334. 

— T softened, then dropped in 

French, 434. 

Laud, Archbishop, his support of 
Arabic, 119. 

— his collectiun of Arabic MSS., 
1 19. 

Lautsverschiebung, 67 w., 68. 

Law, no settled woi^ for, in the 
Aryan languages, 196. 

Le, words ending in^ 279. 
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^Leccard 9 , a gourmand, 56. 

Le C^jrc, 465. • 

Lectureshij)s for Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Chaldaic propoHod in 151 1, 
1 18. 

Leibniz, 343, 345, 355, 499 * 

— his views on language, 30. 

— shows that Greek and Latin are 

not derived from Hebrew, 182. 

— influenced by Locke, 498*. 

Ze/cAe, body, 131. 

LeiJc, body, 131. 

AcAotir-tVai, 143. 

lengthening of the vowel in the 
* subjunctive, 82. 

Lepsius, 109. 

Lessing, 9, 346, 348, y-(>. 

Atjtoij vocan‘v«, 223. 

Lemtiumf, 193. 

Lex and law, 196. 

Liberalism under Frederick U, 8. 
Liehy lichgate, 131. 

Liehhari^ inignon, 55 n. 

Ligare, tti bind, 196. 

Lhtguardo^ a talker, 56. 

Acffcpoy, 218. 

Local adverbs, as terminations of 
cases, 62. 

Ijocative in i, as infinitive, 161. 

— in sani, as infinitive, lOO. 
Locatives in d, 232. 

— in 1, 232. 

— disajipearance of, 233, 

— old, 183. 

Locke, 497. 

“ - read ill Germany, 496. 

— Essay on Human Understand- 

ing* 496. 

Aoyoy, not lex, 196. 

London, Hentzner in, 4S6. 
Lcyunhmmtj lieavily, 80. 

Love Songs, old Gennan, 357, 358, 
359 - 

Low German, the language of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 385, 386. 

derived frora Gothic, 385. 

1 its likeness to English, 395. 

i«inTelugu, 48 - 
Lucar, 247. 

Lucarium, 247. 


Luceria stone of, 246. 

AuffOi, infinitive, 163, 170. 

I.uther, 329, 331, 334. 

— popular literature at the time of, 

. 332. 

— influence of Latin at the time of, 

334 - 

MAf tm, in. 8x. 

Macaulay on Bogon, 505-510. 

Mad and tvad as %ase& in Sanskrit, 
24S. 

Madh, Zend, to cure, niederi, 227. 
Madhu, 484. 

Mai, for mama, 9.4. 

Maid of Orleans, SchillerL, 19, 24. 
Maine, Due de, 464. 
Malayo-BolyneMian family, 34. 

3 /«n, a Buflix, 14'’. 

Man, Zend, munere, 227. 

San-krit turmijiation, 143. 
3 /aW/dif, 54. 

Mannheim, Scliiller’s ‘ Bobbers ’ at, 
10. 

Manners, 212. 

Manum injectio, 246. 

Mar, inard, mardli, marg, mark, 
inarp, sniar, 91. 

Marbach, Schiller's early home, 6, 
Mja*ch, Dr., on Infinitive, 170. 
Maria Theresa, her use of patois, 389. 
IV. '.tin Meyer’s letter to ^Eueas 
Sylvius, 369. 

^ Mary Stuart,’ Schiller’s, 19, 24. 
MasL from lua tvi, 94. 

Mut^, inab^ram, 222. 

MayaA, delight, 167. 

Me, te, ae, 249. 

Meeo, 86, 

Med, ted, sed, 24S. 

Mederi, Zend, mailh, 227. 
Mediterranean languages, 203. 
Meistersiiiiger, tire, 321, 33;, 
M4ka$pov^ 227. 

Mt A 5 f T# * mr^ 7 atft, 224. 

Mt?mo!reM de Trevoux, 463, 464. 

edited by le Plrre Berthier, 

4 <> 3 . 

Index of, 463, 

Mtfwva and fiifiafMVt 1 49. 
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Mfvat, infinitive, 141. 

Mei'itod, 237. 

Messina, Bride of, 19, 24. 
Metaphydque of Bacon, 501. 

Mi, si, ii, 81. 

Miklosich, his Slavonic studies, 125. 
Mind, a tabula rasa, 496. 

— Bacon ori^ 501. 

‘ Min Jehann,’ 402. 

Minne, love, 363.^ 

Minnesanger, 314* 363. 

■ — their chief subjects, 3^3. 
Minnesangs Fruhling, 357 tiy 359- 

367- 

Minute differences, many words for, 
in languages not highly deve- 
loped, 90. 

Goth, mizdd, 227. 

Mi^^lha, Zend, fjn(T 96 i 227. 

vocative, 222. 

Modus infinitus, 140. 

Mommsen, a native of Schleswig, 

394- 

— and the inscription in the Ephe- 

meris Epigraphica, 245. 

Mongol words from Chinese, 73. 
Mongol’an und Chinese, 73. 
Monosyllabic form of roots, 90. 
Monstrciy 37. 

Moristr<»sitie8 in language, 23^. 
Montaigne, on the changes in French, 
430- 

Morris, Dr., on Infinitive, 170. 
MSS., scarcity of, in Joinville’s 
time, 439. 

Muller, Otfried, and Comparative 
Philology, 184. 

Mystics, the German, 323. 
Mythology, 185. 

NACHEINANDEB, 142. 

Na^u, Zend, corpse, 227. 
Nieviiis, language of, 239. 

Nagarat, Sk., 231. 

Na'j!:are, 8k., 231. 

Kaky night, 57. 

NapleSy inflectional, 47. 

Naples, Neapolis, 8^. 

Napo, Zend, A. S. nefa, 227. 

Nas (nos), 247. 


Nau-a-tij he perishes, 57. * ^ 

Ndsa ya-tiy he sendl to destri^tion. 
57- 

Nas-i'da, 85. 

Naa yd-te^ he is destroyed, 57. 
N(h~tja‘ti, he perishes, 57. 

Neapolis, 47. 

Nea-pdlis, New Town, Neapolis. 
N^.car€y 57. 

Nefa, A. 8. nephew, 227. 

JlifK-VS, V€K-p6Sy 57* 

Nf/cus, Goth, naus, 227. 

Nemesis, 197. 

Netik(u\iy to lead, 143. 

New and novel, 510. 

NetHoUy combinatory, 47. 
Neto-toivny combinatory, 47. 
Nibelunge, 3T7, 360, 362* 

Nicholas I, Pope, 466. 

Niebuhr, his views of the German 
professor’s life, 179. 

— on truthfulness, 202. 

— a Schleswig-Holsteiner, 391. 

— his father, tlje traveller, 39 1 , 

.. .W- 

Nigiditis Fig ulus, 221. 

N/^-a, aoc., 227. 

Nix, Goth, snaiv-s, 227. 

Noise in Old French, 438. 

No/uoy from vf/xetv, 1 97. 

North Turanian Class, 72, 203. 
Notker Teutonicus, 31 1. 

Noun and verb the same, 42. 
Nouns (ovo/xara), 138. 

NoXy from nak, 57. 

Niima, 197. 

No£«uox, 57. 

0, different ways of representing 

the sound, 265. 

Obligatio, binding, 196. 

Ockham, 371, 372. 

Oc~uluSy 134. 

OculuHy 13b. 

6d and 6 in Latin, 239. ^ 

— ablative in, 246. 

’'O7600S and bKrWy 219. 

01, of locative becoming e, ei, i> 
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4 )TBa 149. 

Oros, f>ne, 227. * 

Old ablatives, termination of, 154. 
Old Biisnm, 403. 

133. 

Opitz, 339, 354. 

'OipOaXfjioSy 134. 

’'On-oon af 1 34. 

Optimup, optumuF, optomos, 291, 
292. 

Ordr^de Bayard, 474, 482. 

Origin of language, 31. 

— of Chinese, Chalmers*, 72. 

'' 0 (T(T€, 136, 

— for o«tf , 134. 

Oxford chair of Creek, 1 19. 

— Hebrew, 119. 

— - Arabic, I Ki 

— Anglo-Saxon, 120. 

- Sanskrit, 12O, 

— Latin, 120. 

— Comparative Philology, 120. 


P, in i)Palin, 278. 

Pad.i -cases, 102. 

PairMaC^za in Zend, 130. 

Paithya, Zend, sua-pte, 227. 
Palleske, Life of Schiller, i a., 3. 
PiVdni, 128. 

Papal Nuncio, intolerance of, 2. 
Paiadise and Sanskrit paradc.'^a, 1 29. 
HapfucoKov&rjfxara, 139 . 
Parnscheinatic growth of early 
themes, 98. 

Parcival of Eschenbach, 361 , 362. 
Pardfes in Hebrew, 130. 

Tlap^fi(paais, 139. 

Paribhv6 trom paribhflfl, 223. 

Paris, University of, 118. 

Parker, A bp. , Ms collection of Anglo- 
Saxon MSS., 120. 

Parlerai, je, 39. 

Parshdni, infinitive, to cross, 143. 
PaHsy, M. Paul, his French spelling, 
299. 

Pafali-putra, council of, 222. 
tlarqpj varipa^^ pita, pit^ain, 222. 
Pa tram, from pa, 2 1 7. 

Payer, 438. 


f>eduB, 148. 

UrjKtVf vocative, 223. 

I *erceptions, Berkeley on, 497. 
Peretu, Zend, bridge, 227. 

PerfiduBy faithless, 148. 

Period, of Adverbs, in the Aryan 
language, 104. 

— of the formatitk of cases, in the 

Aryan langu.ige, IC'4, 
Per~mc-}‘eH, 61. ^ 

Pessnm darey loi. 

4>ap(Tpa, a quiver, 98. 

^aoAoy, not faiil, 

^ipirpovy a bier, 98. 

^idkrj =1^ irtfdKfj, 2^7. 

^lapvs' - pivarti, 2 J 8. 

— adjective of cream, 21S. 
Philological htudy of phonetics, 291, 

294 . 

Philology, classical, 229, 250 
PhiloH(q)hy, bacon’s, 303. 

Phonetic j)rmt, readihg soon learnt. 
270-27:. 

— helps readingfroin ordinary print, 

272. 

— S])elling, 252, 257, 259, 284. 

— destroys the historical clmracter 

of a language, 274, 277, 281. 

— writing, ilescartoM on, 301. 
Phofietics, philological stuiiy of, 289, 

291, 292. 

— aialectical study of, 288, 292. 

— the foundation of the science of 

language, 290. 

4>opos, tribute, 98. 

Phrygians, vi reek words formed from 
\he, 31. 

^vAaffos and 98. 

Pita, jdtilram, 222. 

Pitman’s alphabet, 268, 293. 

— system, ease of, 269, 270. 

Plvaras, fat, 2 1 7. 

Pivari, young girl, 218. 
riAaxrotl, vwative, 223. 

Plato, his vi w« on language, 29. 

— Ids Kratylus, 29. 

Platt Deutsch, 387* 388. 

like English, 395, 396. 

words, peculiar, 396. 

Plautus, study of, 229. 
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Plautus, language of, 239. 

— text of, 244. 

# Kfi(jTos, 227. 

litsch = politiach, 396. 

Plural in Bengali, 38. 

— of the pronoun 1, 94. 

Pococke, Professor of Arabic, 120. 
Poena, punishment, 193. 

1 41. 

Tlcnvr}, poena, Gra^co-Ttalic, accord- 
ing to Mommsen, 192. 
P^lMynthetic dialects of America, 

■ 

vocative, 222. 

PontifeXj 103. 

PortiiB^Zend peretu, 227. 

Uodddov, vocative, 222. 

Pott’s article on Max Miiller, 45 n. 
Pourchasser, 439. 

Power of combination, 85. 
Predicative root«, 90. 

Prefixing lanpages, 50. 

Present, aorist, and reduplicated 
perfect, ns forming a skeleton 
conjugation, 97. 

Primary verbal period of the Aryan 
language, 93. 

Princes and Professors, their influ- 
ence on German literature, 347. 
Principles of Comparative Philology, 
Sayce’s, 90. 

Printing, its influence on spelling, 
^ 259, 260. 

— invention of, 328, 370. 

Prize fellowships, 1 1 5. 

Pronoun I, plural of, 94. 

* Pronunciation changes, 260, 261, 

— varies in different people, 283, 
285. 

— varies at different times in the 
same i>erson, 285. 

— various P. of tli© same word, 
295. 

Proverbial expressions in Schleswig- 
Holstein, 396, 397. 

Prussia, Frederic WiJuam,the Great 
Elector, 338. 

Purgare, for purigare, 1 93. 

Porus and ptitus, 193. 


QUL, Latin, 135. ^ 

Quintilian on final if in Latin, *238. 

222?, first stage of language, 44. 

22/), or pr or prp, third stage of lan- 
guage, 44. 

> + 22, second stage of language, 44. 
p + Ji + p, second stJige of language, 
44 - 

22 + p, second stage of language, 44. 
Ri9 a, Zend, rectus, 228. ^ 

Kaf/atam, 226. 

lldga-ya-tSy he behaves like a king, 
'‘ 57 - 

Rap, Zend, — repere, 228. 

‘Pdirro;, 147. 

Rational knowledge of Grfiflamar, 

138. 

Raumer, studies of, 70. 

Raw, — hrao, 226. 

Rawlinson, Sir H., 109. 

Rawlinson, founder of the Oxford 
Chair of ^Anglo-Saxon, 1 20. 
Reading and writing, time taken in 
363. 

Realis 

— oreat|| 3 ^'Bfeon, 49S. 
Realista'&iLNjpminalists, 370, 371. 
Pectus^. ZeiM, ra^ta, 228. 

Med (Sk. harit, fulvusi, 66. 
Reformation, national character of 
the, 347. 

Reformers, biographies of the, 36S. 
Regl-fugium, not regis-fugium, 102. 
Met fin f cunning, 54. 

Jie[)in~hart , fox, 54. 

Regnier, Vie de Schiller, i, n. 3. 
Meinaertj fox, Low Geijman, 55. 
Reinmar, the Minnesinger, 365. 
Repere, »= Zend rap, 228. 

Reuchlin, 373. 

Michard, 55. 

Right, Goth, raiht, 228. 

Rik-ardy a rich fellow, 55, 

Ritschl, works on Latin, 230, 244, 
248. 

Roland, 18. 

Romdid, Rom&, 233. 

Romai, Romoe, 233. 

— Roin&, Romae, ^23. 
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Boot Period, of the undivided Aryan 
•language,* 87, 

Root vitf, to settle clown, 80. 

Roots, Akf 134. 

— tTh, 1 35- 

— predicative and demonstrative, 

90. 

— as postulates, or as actual words, 

88 . 

— not mere abstractions, 88, 

— monosyllabic forms of, 90. 

Rui^, for rui'id and run, 231. 

as original termination of femi- 

• nine bases in a, 155, 

— final in Latin, 234, 

— in island, 377. 

— of the plural in French, 301. 
cai^ termination of infinitive, 102. 

— termination of 2nd pers. sing. 

imper. i nor. middle, 1C2. 

Sai from tva tvi, 94. 

Saint Denis, Monks of, the histo- 
rians of France, 435. 

Saint Gall, literature at, 31 1. 

in the 14th century, 324. 

Saint Louis, canonization of, 420. 

various lives of, 426. 

his blameless lile, 445. 

• his justice, 447. 

his severity, 449. 

3 EaW<r-ira\os, io.f. 

Salamanca, Liiiversity»f, iiS. 

Sallo, M. de, 462, 

Sampradfina, dative, 159. 

— its meaning, 159. 

— its use, 1 59. 

Saiii, san^ye, saiiim, 164. 

Sankhya philos<tphy, 8. 

Banna, or Chandaka, Buddha’s 
driver, 541. 

Sanskrit, chair of, 1 20. 

— studied by Sassetti, 122, 

— studied by Cmurdoui, le Phre, 

122. 

— studied by Fredferic Sclilegel, 

• “ 3 - ^ 

— only sound foliation of Com- 

parative Pliilmogy, 117. 
Gerundive p^iciple in, 60. 


SanskrR, the augment in, 82. 

— and Zend) close union of, 188, 

190. 

— most closely united with Zeiid 

(Biirnouf), tgi. 

— discovery of, J 2 1, 

Sassetti, Filippo, 122. 

Satirical poetry, 320. 

Saw^ Sage, and Sage, 196. 

Saxdlis, first mentioned, 380. 

— time of Cliai^eiuagne, 381. 

— their offshouts, 381-383. 

Sayoe, Principles of UomjpjUrative 

Philology, 90. 

Scherer’s History of the German 
Language, 68 n, 

Schiller, centeriury of Ids birth, i. 

— works on, i n, 

— his mother, 2 

— his father, 5. 

— his generosity, 7. 

— at Ludwigsburg, 8, 

— studied medicine, 9. ^ 

— writes the ‘ Roblters,’ 9, 10, 

— studies modern literature, 9. 

— Don Carlos, 1 1 , 32. 

— Fiesco and Cahale and Liebe, 

11,17. . 

— and liis friends, 12 - 21. 

— life at Mannheim, 17. 

Leipsic, 1 7, 

— — . Dresden, 1 7. 

— his Revolt of the Netherlands, 

17 - 

— Professor at Jena, 17. 

— his Thirty Years’ War, 17, 21. 

— made a ‘ Cltoyen Franyais,’ 18, 

— his later WOlrks, 19, 

— ballads, 25. 

— death, 25. ,, 

— a national IjWNfet, 349. 
Holiitumelmann, Count, 15. 

Bolt%el, his knowledge of Sanskrit, 

123. 

Schleicher, his Slavonic studies, 125. 
Schleswig-HolstdJn, the language of, 

385-390, 396- 

idiomatic expressions in, 396, 

397 * 

— — the old woman of, 405. 
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{Scbleswig-Holsteiners, the, 380. 
Scliltitzer, his life of Chasot, 469 w., 

483- 

Schubart’s imprisonment, 1 1 . 
Suhypjie of F^jols, 368, 374 - 377 - 

English traiislati(»n, 378, 379. 

Science of Language, a natural or 
historical science, 199. 

Scipionic inscriptions, 245. 

Scythian names, Arvanfeharact^r in, 
215.; 

Second j^od of Aryan language, 
dJ^aiive root««, 92. 
Semitd|toilyj 3 'U 203. 

— ^na^ryaii languages, common 
.Jiigin of, 63. 

Scil^tus consultiim de Bocchanali- 
■| </ bus, 240. 

jneneca, his books on anger, 508. 
Seven stages of the undivided Aryan 
language, 86. 

Seventh period of the Afyan Ian* 
, guage, 104. 

Shakespeare tercentenary, 491 . 

— studied in Germany, 492. 

— Wieland’s, 9. 

SJutmefast^ shamefaced, 

Shash, 154. 

Ship, in ladyship, 39. 

Ship of Fools, 329-334. 

Zarncke’s edition, 368-377. 

Silesian school, the first, 339, 

— — ^ the second, 343-345. 

Simple roots, first period of Aryan 

lai^guage, 92. ' 

Sixth period of the Aryan language, 
104. 

Slavonic, studied by Miklosich and 
Schleiclier, 125. 

— p is most closely united with Ger- 
man (Grimm, Sonfeicher), 19 li 
Soci^te de Linguigti(4pe, 31 . 

, Scaur, sereur, 433, ' 

Sommervogel, Pbrfe, 463. 

— his Index of the Journal de 

Trevoux, 463. 

Song of the Bell, Chiller’s, 19. 
2a)rf/), vocative, 222. * 

Sounds, difficulty of exactly repre- 
senting in spelling, 286. 


Soiith-Turanian class, 72. • 
Southern division of the Arjems, * 
188. 

Sovereigns in Germany, power of, 
. 340 » 34 ^ 

— Goethe on, 342. 

Spelling in English, 252, 253, 259, 
260. 


— freedom in, 259. 

— corrupt and effete, 261. 

— reform of old, 254, 258. 

— slow changes in, 258. ^ 

— influenced by printing, 259. 

— a national misfortune, 262. 

— failures in, 264. 

— actual mischief of present, 264. 

— Jones’ system of, 270. 

— committee in Germany, 270. 

— historical, often misleading, 277. 

— altered to make a word etymo- 

logical, 277. 

— historical and etymologiofi)!? 

281-, 

— in French, 297. 

— reform % wrmany, 

■ 297. p’ '« 

Spinoza, 499. .■ 
his vfetys of Bacon, 495. 

— influenced by Hobbes, 498. 
;8rav-ayA,-mas, we make hear, 

^ % 5 * 

Srom.'ita, from root sru, 195. 
Sterling, deri*vp«tion of, 381. 

Stkd, to reve^ by gestures, 159. 
2To/ia = Zend ^taman, 2^8. 
Strangford, Lord, 109. * 

Strassburg, Lecture at, 1 76. 
Stratification of language, 27. 
Stud-i-um, 61. 

Stushe and stushe, 162, 17b. 

Suapte, 227. 

Subjunctive, Jengthenmg of vowel 
in, 83. 

opposed to Ary a, 209. 
Suflixes, Aryan, 142. 

Suffixing languages, 50. 

Soger’s life of I^uis le Gros, 425. • 
^vp^apa and iu^ydpTjpaf 159. 
Surgeons and physicians not men- 
tioned by Joinville, 418. 
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Svasr^ giflker, 78 n. 

Sw|etard, 55^. 

8weet-ard, s week-heart, 55. 

Sweet heart, from Sweet-ard, 55* 
Sweeting f 55 ». 

Syncretistic period in CoiripaSt^tive 
Philology, 124. 

T, final in il aime-t, 236. 

— Latin, softened then dropped in 

French, 434. 

T, ehanged into Latin d, 153. 

Tad, tod, atid, imperatives in, 246. 
Tad, final dental of, 152. 

Tad-iya, 153. 

Tad-van, T53. 

TaZa or DaZa, a host, 39 n. 
Ta\6M,rX.^vait « talio, GraecO' Italic, 
accorHiug to Mommsen, 192. 
Talio, Gneco-Italic, 192. 

Tdn from Uns (Sk.), 237, 
Tannenberg, Schiller-Buch, i n. 

Tar, tra, tram, trae, trak, trap^ 91. 
Tara amt* Tfpo, 189. 

Tat, Sanskrit, 152* 

Tevw, TtPeeiMf 60 n. 

Terminations of the future, 60. 

— of cases, were local adverbs, 62. 

— of the medium. 95. 

TfrKrjKa a||^ rirKayev, 148. 

Teutonic liii^uages, Jacob Grimm^s 

study of 1 2 5. 

Tha-^, from tva-tvi, 94. 

Gothic, 152. 

Bifjus, law, 227. 

Theory, 509. 

0 «< 5 s (^€ot), same as Deus, 185, 2I5. 

— from 0iaj (Plato and Schleicher), 

218. 

— fronfifclhava (Hoffmann), 218. 

— from dhi (Biihler), 218. 

— from 0(i (Herodotus and Goebel)^- 

218. 

— from divya (Ascoli), 2 1 8. 

— from $€s (Cartiue), 219. 

Thessaly, genitives in dialect of, 

• 235 - 

Starotf i. e. jroAi»^«OTos, 2 1 9. 

Third period of the Aryan umguage, f' 
92. 

VOL. IJI. * M 


Thirty Years’ War, 335. 

Thrafawh, 227. 

Qvydrrifi^ 0u7aT4pa*duhita, duhi- 
tifram, 222. 

— arduhita, 217. 

— 0i;pa *dvir, 2 1 7. * 

Tibetan and Chinese, 72. 

— tones in, 73. 

Tieck, on German Love Songs, 360. 
143, 

To-^ome, Low* Gei|iian adjective, 

Tohunt Jahr, de, a to-oome year, 
146. 

Tones in Tibetfi|n, 73.” 

Tongue, various ways of spelling, 
260 n. ' 

— various positions of the, 293, 
Towns in Germany., literary|^flu^ ^ 

ence of, 347. 

Trendy Archbishop, on phonetic 

nf^ng, 289;, 283, 284, 

'* 

-Tp^0fy»thraffij»bi 327%. ^ ^ 

Tr^voux, Jotirhai de, 404, 465. 

— entirely in^the hands of the 

Jesuis, 465. * 

— controversial articles, 468. 

— ‘ attadkf on Le Clerc and Boileau, 

465. 

— counter attacks, 466. 

Tri, tru, trup, 'trib, 91. 

Truthfulness, !Nie 1 buhr on, 

Tsi (Bohemian), for daughter/Jj7^. 

Tu, tave, tavai, toA, turn, 166, 

Turn, infinitive, its meaning, 158. 
Tfin (town), zaun, 327. 

Turanian languages, combinatory, 
44 - ’ 

Turks in Austrk, 337. v 

Tyr, Dyaus, 35 «ot, J upitev, Zio, 185. 


U mixed, 246. 
Udd&viUtdn, 1 63 , 

135 * 

Uh, Sanskrit roCt, 136. 
Ulphilas, 308. 

Universal language, 31. 
Ural-AJtaio family, 34. 
Utility, what is it ? 507. 


m 
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VA6tI, Zend, willow, 228. 

Vaiaya, same as arya, a 10. 

V ala for «awa, 39 w. 

Vdldf Hindustani, 56. 

Van, a suffix, 142. 

Vana or vala,^$gn, 

Varez, Zend, 228. 

Vargay 38 n. » 

Vas (vos), 

“Vasavl or vasavyd, 224. 

Vasu, general name of the bright 
gods, 224. 

Vaurkjan, Gothic, to work, 228. 
VayaA, life, vigour, 168. 

Vayodhai, infinitive, 168. 

Yeda, g|K age of the, 169, 208. 

— Alfja, a proper name in the, 

jlo8. 

Veldecke, Heinrich von, 316, 
Velle^velse, i6a. 

Venum ire, loi, 

Verb8J/ii7/iaTa), 139. 

Verleraadung, calumny, 195. 
Viande, victuals, 437. 

Vibhv-ane, in order to conquer, 
143 * 

Vicinus, from vicus, 2^12. 

Vi(imd4iy 149. 

Vidyui-vdu, 153. 

Vienne, Council of, 1311, 118. 
Vieux, veil, veel, viex, 433, 

Vineta, Proude’s translation, 406. 
Virgin, Viileri, 221. 

Virtues, 475. 

Via, root, to settle down, 80. 

Viaa>s, oiko-s, vlcu-s, 80. 
Vltifl«=Zend va^ti, 228. 

Yocative of Zds, has the circumflex, 
186. 

— of Dyads and Zew, 220. 

Voir, true, for vrai, 434. 

Voltaire and Frederic 11 , 475. 

-T- on the evils of Journals, 467. 
Vowels in English, 288. 

— ]thilologioal ooiiception of, 391. 

— disappearing, 391. 

— written alike, but historically 

distinct, 292. 

— why long or short, 148. 


WAILLV, Natalis de, his^dition 
of Joinville, 417.© 

Walther von der Vogelweide, 5 i 9 , 
320. 

Wallace, Lady, Life of Schiller, 3. 
Wallenstein, Schiller’s, 19. 

AVKllis, Professor of Arabic, 120. 
Weimar, Duke of, 12, 15. 

Weinhold, German dialect Gram- 
mars, 386. 

Weissy ich, I know, 149. 
Westphalians, 381. • 

Whence and where cases, 234. 
Wieland, 346, 349, 356. 

— his ShakespeJire, 9. 

Wilhelm, De infinitivo, 171. 
Wilhelm Tell, Schiller’s, 19, 2i, 22, 

Wilkins, Bishop, his philosophical 
language, 30. 

Wir wisseny wo know, 149. 

Wolffs Metaphysics and Frederic 

n, 473. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, 315. 

— his Parcival, and^^lio]^ Graal, 

^61,362. '^ 5 i' '''■ 

Wolzogen, Frau von, | Ji. 

Writing, merely accidental 36. 

— the art of, 310. 

'SV'urtemburg, Duke Charles of, 8. 

X, Prench plurals in, 302. 
Xehophon, 13 1. 

YAOA^H, Zend, girdle, 228. 

Yare, Zend, Goth, jer, 227. 

Year, Zend, yare, 227. 

Yellow (gilvus, flavus), 66. 

Yu, yudh, yugy yauty 91. 

Yndhy to fight, 89. 

ZABNCKE, his edition of the 
Schyppe of Fools, 368-377. 
Zeitwort, 139. 

Zend and Sanskrit, close union of, 
188. « 

— Aiyan words in, not in Slauskrit, 

225. 

— Pairida^za, 1 30. 
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Z€us«Dyans, 2ic 
• ZfLS. Jii] 


iipiter^g Dya«8, Zio, Tyr, 
•185. 

Z€vs, vocative of, has the circumflex, 


186. ^ 

Zeu08, his Gramma tid? Cel tica, 125. 


Zio, Dyausi Zeus, .Tupiter, Tyr, 185. 
Zuvwfju, Zend, y&o»h, 228. 
Zukat^i the future, 146. 

Zulu language, 20,000 words in, 
91 n 

Zy^o, Zend, frost, 227. 
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I md\i .w ndSa 
!\ , v«fi V *«,. mvr.iir 

Vi, Ml 'li VaI. Vl(l, rtt, yO 
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Fitzpatric k.—SiccKF/r Sl:rvick I 
UNDF.k Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, ' 
F.vS.A., Author of ' (A>nespondcnce of 
Daniel Q'Connt:!!'. 8vo. , js. 6 d. 

Preemail.— Thk Historicai. Gko' I 
GRAPHY OF Eukopk. By Edwakd A* ' 
Fkkicman, Willi 6< Maps. 2vols. 8vo.* 

3ii. 6 J. 

Proude.— Works by Jamfs A. Fkoudk. 
The History ok England, from the 
Fall of W'olscy tu th - Deleat of the j 
S[)anish Arniada. 

Popiilay Edit. ]2 vols. Cr. 8vo,, 
3^. (id. 

Eiive.r Library Edit. 12 vols, Cr. 
Bvo,,.ior. 

The Divorce of C vtiierine ok Ara- | 
GON: the Story as told by the Inipciial 
Anib£i.ss;uJor.s residcMit at the Court of j 
Henry VIII. Crown 8vo., j 

The Spanlsh Story of the Armada, 
and otijer Essays. Oown 3 vo. , 6 j-. 
The Engi.ish in Ireland in the i 
Eighteenth Cicntuky. I 

CabtHc! I'dif. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo., iBr. 
Sih’t'r Library Edit, 3 vols, CVovvri 
8vo. , lOi'. bd. j 

Short Studies on Great Suhjkcts. ; 
Cabin (i Edit. vols. Ci. 8vo., 24J. j 

Silver l ibrary Edit. 4 vols. Crown | 
8 VO,, 3.0 6 d. each. I 

Ca-ISAR : a Sketch. Cr, 8vo. , 3.V. 6 d. j 

Gardiner.— Works by s.vaiukl Raw- 
son Gardiner, M.A., lion. LL.D., 
Edinburgh. , 

History ok Engi.and, Irom the Ac-! 
cession of Janies ]. to the C>utbreak of 
the Civil War, 1U03-1642. 10 vols. 

i.'rown 8vo. , 6 j. cacli. 
liLSTORY OK THK GrEAT ClVlL WaR, 
1642-16.^9. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., bs. each. 

HlSTtMIY OK THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE Protectorate, i6.t9-i66o. 
Vol 1 .. i649-i65t, W'lih 34 Maps. 

The Student's MiSToiaDiiTCNGLAND, 
With 378 Illustrations Cr. 8vo., i2j. 
Also in Three JWiwies. 

Vol. I. p.c. 5,5 -~a.d. 15,09. With 173 j 
lllublrations. Crown S\o. 43. 1 

Vol. IL 1509-1689. V'llh q6 lllustra- i 
tions. tlrown 8vo. 4.1. i' 

Vol. 111 . With 109 Ulus-: 

tiatir v'o o 4.{ * 


Greville.—A Journal of the Reigns 
OF King George IV., King ’^Tlliam 
IV., AND Queen Victoria, py^ 
Charles C. F. Gkkville, fortheily 
Clerk of the Council. 8 Vols, Crown 
8vo., 6 s. each. 

Hearn.— The Government of Eng 
land: its Structure and its Dcvelopnicni 
By W. Edward Hearn. 8vo., 161. 

Herbert.— The Defence of Plevna, 
1B77, Written by One who took I'.nt 
init. By William V. Herbert. Witn 
Maps, 8vo. • 

Historic Towns.— Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., .and Rev, William 
Hunt, M.A. With Maps and Piaiux ’ 
Crown 8vo., 33. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 
Carlisle. By Mandell Creighton, 
D.D , Bishop of r*eierborough, 
Cinque Ports. By Montagu Bur- 
rows. 

Colchester. By Rev. E. L, Cu I’Ts. 
Exkter. By E. A. Freeman. 

London, lly Rev. W, J. LoFTIE. 
Oxford. By Rev. C. W. Boase, 
Winchester. By Rev. G. W. Kit- 
chin, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James Raine. 

New York. By'J'iiEODORE Roosevki t. 
Boston (LJ.S.) By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Joyce.— A Short I Iistor y of I reland, 
from the Earliest 'limes to t6o8. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8 'o.‘, 
io.r. bd, 

Lanjsc.— Bt. Andrews. By Andrew 
Lang. ,With 8 Plates and 24 Illusira 
tions in the Text, by T, HoDGK. 8vo., 
15.9 net, 

Ijecky.— Works by WiLLiAM Edward 
Maktpolk Lf.cky. 

History of England in the Eign- 
tT'.knth Century. 

Library Edit. 8 vols. 8vo., 4.1. 

Cabinet Edit. England. 7 vob. 
Cr. Svfs, 63. each. Irel.vND. 5 
vols. Crown 8vo., 63. each. 
History ok European Morals from* 
Augustu.s to Charlemagne. 
vols. Crown 8vo. , 161. 

Ihs'iuRv OK THE Risk and Influence 
OK THE Spirit of Nationalism in 
E iHiOPK. 2 vols. Vlrown 8vo, , 163. , 
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by Wli.LlAM Edward i 

* llAi^TPOLK A -f/.y/z/rtf. j 

The Emphck ; its Vnlaeiuiu us (iiovvtli. 
An lnr*u;tur;tl Addiv fK'lucn-d ;it Ihir 
Imperial Instit;U'-;,Novenibrr rt\ 
under the Pre^fd nev of ll.R.!!. the 
Id nice of Wales. <aown 8\i' Wt/. 

M'acaubiy. —Works by Loud M.u-* 

AL'I.AY, I 

(.OMf'LKTK 'WieiK.'-. ! 

(Mlnrul Itd/L ID vols. F-'-'t Rvi; , ' 
i6.n 

Lil-rary fidi/. 8 voU>. 8vo.. : 

History of Encu.^nd from o ■ A' , 

• cfc:ssK)N oi' J \Mi‘S nir S.' • 


J^oputar Fd 

2 \ois 

f v'., , ' ; 

Sind end /d.o 

. 2 Vois. 

< ; e i 

Padded t'db 

4 voIs, 

( i ''ive . lOx, i 

Cati vet p :dr 

8 vol'K 

I’n-l dv,. . ,p' . j 

Ltbraf v •'•'die 

5 

dv’O . /.-h 

(jOTIOAI. AND 

H IS'FXKK ,A), J s'-..\Vs, j 


wjTu Lavs of Anc jkm : omi;, in x 1 
volume, 

Fof>ty!(ir F.Jif. ("down at D<,'. j 

uf/i 0/ isfd Fait, (. >•< twi 1 F v. » :’.s . K\d . , ' 
01 3u A'/. , i 

Sih'rr Library Ld'G, Crown 8vo . ■ 
3A FE. 

CfFI lOAI. ANX) HiS 1 f>K/( ‘,\t. 1 ■' , 

StudcrA'l. Lib*. I >.<'1, ( J B o . F I 

Fecpiib Li/y a vois. Ci F.' . , 8. 
Tyr.reivan / .F,. 2 vols, t, > S\./ . ... . 

iZahifir' Fd ' 4 voF Po; i , ' 

LiFran,' /’■ 1 / ' 3 , yy 

Essays svIiku ly i.i' had ■d'‘^y. 
prirc xO.r'. eaxdi 'evvr-d, i •• o. - lotii. 
Addison and Wab 1 Lend < 'Su- 

pole. j '1 h-' I'.ai! of ' ’,,.t 

Fi, clerick the. (/rent, j iu'.iia i uo E a'-,.v'.'. 
Loi i b.'-K'on. 1 K.iiik/- and Ghe]- 

CrokrrS Boswell's ; stinite 
Johnson, 1 Milton and Machia 

Mallarn's Constitu I vehi, 

tjomd Hi.^tory. | Lord P.vron, tndTnr 
Warren Hastings; f'ofi'u-Gi.anaii'.t- 
(3*7'. .swd. , 6r/. • * of the kt .‘.lor.iti'Mu 

/bipfih.r Fdit, Gr 8\o., 2j. 6/. 
WiSCFI.I, NMIvODS WuiTIsOt A,\D | 
S» RKCHES. 

Ci ’bncf Edit. (r. Indian' 

Pf'rtal ( 'ode. lyij o: -. I'oin*, ' 

and MiscedarVous .[ ’.'-/is. 

FV) 5 ,t 8 VO. , 2 .p 


MaeaiKay. - W.'rivs l.y !,oki> 
\1:DAV,- f - u, r. 

.Tisci I,'! s\'M>i.s V'. .v.'llM.s, 

/Ve/ /<•'.. ; M'l. ( i.'dvo,. 'V, 6.A 

Fibf a) y J' dr . 2 veA, Sve. i’la 

'f.t.Fv.I MX'S l.Kf>N7 THE vVMi,,v<.,s r: 

' .(Vuii M o -VI i \\ . f'/ ;!t‘d. v.u)' 

t >r. J ' Nh'.fs'. . b, 'h. / lo’'. 

O'. Tre\eh,i!', L ii. td' a :i 


JVb'r-. . :n' (dox.sT' I uTior; M !!!.'<fo!'’ 

' I'.Awl. \ ■ £' si’ e tl*'- A’ t I'ssioil O’ 

< !{(. , J 'A' t iioMas 

IN'F May. k,' ’. B, A '>'d Idtrn- 
ln\ ajdD 3 volt. Ciov, 1* . /o , > 8t. 

MoTlvalo.-- \Vo!'. s by t!i” Vriy Kot, 

: s ;d. Kiv . . 1 , 1 'e ' s :ll^ of isiy. 

Ijl-'IOU'’ OF 'I 'IF !’o.VF\NS I VMM/ 'nil' 
]s\n IKK 

t',;/',oVf/ ■'///.'. t’\MP, ( '1 . H\ o,, .;Cn 
.o.et • ' ibrr J / ' . i] 'ols. 1 'm 

8v(' , 3 ' 0 (d eaeii, 

TP! E.Vl I, . 'I'ill' Id. e' N Kr ITM !• ; 
a Slioi! Histtav o: li'. i e 1 ( 'eriiurv 
o; llie ( 'oiiinionvo' dtn, i/mo.yi <),' 

Morit.n;; DF. Tp! ! : 1 .mi- nj s > a E.m, 

I is'i . o“^sTl‘i'r'{ lu . \i i h'.iM'V, from 
ti.c !s:iii:< t 'I'liee ('. die Pr i -nil 
In I . t Morui ,\i u’i ,M.A. ( nnvnSvo, . 
2' 0,0 

ii’isn lot as ki i'kink i 
v'vDDRMsls Bv Wll I.JAM O'PK’.IO 
M.IS t 1 8vo 

Pr o n dcTfi' ist. - Im t ,\\d ftom, Tt 
kr.S'i OK A'l u.>.v ‘to !i:f voi.r’MON, 
P'H '.0,^.. P.S i' -ii', P. PKK.VDt eoAST, 
\ud,or of ‘"11' ( j oii arlliaiL'n n.a.mrjii 
Hi iieland liy>., 

Sxxob'oxiin. I 'II i’ ’ 'U.iMi vdi.i.Ai;)' 
f oMMo.M'iV 1 ■,.ta»ie<.! in il"' )■’. 'atuaui 
Jo til" \biii(,i md d rdjal Sv;-J' 'lU, txt', 
I'.'.'J MM' ).;■ '■! i.mm.m. With; iMa},. 

ai d i 1 ' y'' , ifj\ 

Sbr.riM, !. .MiON A.NfM ilE K INODOM : 
a j ! , M‘ . 'iri ived ata)ii!> tj . .rii lie 
Ai -Tu', es ,t? ( ieddiiali uiMl/e na oaiv oi 
M. ' < orp. -I ,'M,ai of tin- ( Hv of I..''n(io!j, 
iw iDMM'St.D it, Sil.VlM'i-.. L.C. i k." 
ef.»d-, <"!-/k in flic ( dlife of ilie 'J'.,vwi:i 
(Jferii. of the Lily of London. 3 vfjL. 
8vo, \’oU FandH., rov. Od. t-acli. 
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> Sli©pi 3 a rd.— M emorials of St. 
James’s Palace. By the Rev. 

' Eogak Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of 
the Chapels Rbyal. With 41 full-page 
' Plates {B photo-intaglio), and 32 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, 2 Vols. 8vo, 3dr. net. 

J Bniith.4 — Carthage and the Cartha- 
'' OmiANS. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M,A., Assistant Masrtcr in Harrow 
Schow. With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 

" 8vo., 3/. 6d, 

fitepliens.— A Historyoftiie French 
Revolution. ByH. MorseAtephens, 
^lliol Cojlege, Oxford, 3 vols. 8vo. 

'' Vols. I. and II. iSi. each, 

Stut>ba. —History of the Dniversity 
>[ OF Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J, 

” W. Stubbs. 8vo., isr. 6d. 
Sutli6rland.~THE History of 
' Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606 to 1890. By Alexander Suther- | 
LAND, M.A., and Gkorge Suther- I 
land, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2 S. 6d. 


Todd.-^PARLIAMENT ARY GOVjitNMENT 
IN THE British CoLONilis. ByALttaEus* 
Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 30^. neu 

Wakeman and Ha 9 $all.— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 
Edited by Henry OffleY Wakeman, 
M.A., and Arthur HasWll, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Walpole.~Works by Spencer Wal- 
pole. 

History of England from thI Con- 
clusion of the Great War in 
1815 to 1858. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo.,6j. each. 
The Land op Home Rule : being aS 
Account of the History and InstHu- 
tions of the Isle of Man. Cr. 8vo. , 6j. 

Wylie.— PI isTORY of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8v>), Vo' 
1399-1404, lOJ”. 6^f. Vol 11. 15. 
Vol. ill. \In pmf^aliay 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c. 


Armstrong.— The Life and Letters 
OF Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. P'. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo. , yj. 6d. 
Bacon. — Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J. 
SPEDPING. 7 vols. 8vo. , as. 

Boyd.— Works by A. K. H. Boyd, D.D., 
LL. D. , Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Countiy Parson,’ See. 

Twenty-five Yf.ars of St. Andrews. 
1865^1890. 2vq1s. 8vo. Vol. I., i2jr. 
Vol. 11 , xss. 

St. Andrews and Elsewhere : 
Glimpses of Some Gone and bf Things 
Left. 8vo., 15s. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle : a History 
. of his Life. By 1 . AN thony Froude. 
179^5-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., yj, 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., yj. 
Bra»m U.8 .— Life and LErrERs of 
Erasmus : aSeries of Lectures delivered 
at Oxford. By J AMEs Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo. , Ijf. 

J*al3©rt.— A braham Fabert : Governor 
of Sedan md Marshal of P'rance. His 
' Life and Times, 1599-1662. By George 
Hooper. With a Portrait, 8vo.,io^. 6rf. 


Fox.— The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo. , i8a 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. , 6s, 

Granville.-THE Letters of Harriet 
Countess Granville, 18x0^1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. Leve- 
soN Gower. 2 vols. 8vo., 32L 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 3 vols. 
i^s. each. Addendum. 8vo., 6^. sewed. 

Havelock.— Memoirs op Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., ss. 6d. 

Kostlin— Life of Xuther. By 
Julius K8stlin. With Illustrations 
from Authentic Sources. Iranslated 
from the German. Crown 8vo., p- ^d. 

Macaulay.— The Life ahv 
OF Lord Macaulay. By, the 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart 
Popular Edit, ivoj, Cr.Svfj 
Stude fit’s Edit, ifwol. Cr. 8v0i, Bs, 
Cabinet Edit, avails. Post; ^vo.,. if* 
Library Edit, a vols. 8y0i.. 361. 
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■ Biography, Personal Memoirs, k \^,---€ ontinued . 

Marbot.— The Mkmotrs OK TiiK B aron ; S’lerbrooke.— Life and Letters o 
DE Makbot. Translated from the' the KiCHT Hon. Robert I., 

Frimch by ^^rthu: John Butler, count SiiERmioOKE, G.L.B., iv £! 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 7.^ 6^i!. PATCiir.TT Martin. With c Portraits/ 


Montrose. — Dp:eds of Montrose : 
The Memoirs of James, Marquis of 
Montkcse, 7o3»-i()£o. By the Rev. 
George Wisii.art/D.D. (niaioiB of 
Edinburg'h, 1662-167,1). Tninslatod by 
the Rev. Alexander Murdoch,F.S.X. 
and H. F . Moreland Simpson^ 410., 
36J. net. 

Seet^liin.— T he Oxford Reformers 
- 4 ohn Colp:t, Erasmus and 7 'humas 
More: a History of their Fellow- Woik. 
By Frederic Skeuohm. 8vo , 14.V. 
Shakespeare.— Outlines -.f the 
Life of Shakespeare, By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 2 
vols. Royal 8vo„ £i is , 
Shakespeare’s True Life. ByjAs. 
Walter, With 500 niusuettions by 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 2rf. 


2 vois. Svo . 361-. 

Stephen.— 'E ssays in E:cclestaSTicai5<, 
BKHiRAPHY, By Fir JA 4 ES StephUH. , 
(irown 8vo. , yr. 6*/. 

Ferney.- M emoirs of the VaRNEr 
Family. Compiled fr^.n Luittrs^md 
Illustrated by^lhe Poriraiij, at Claydon 
House, Bucks. ;■ 

Duringthk Civil War. By FRANf •p.s 
Verney. With 38 Portraits, a vols. 
Royal 8vo., 

Dur 1 ng th e Commonwealth, itej* ' 

1660. ByMARt* ARET M.\'ERNinr.\Vjtil 
10 Portraits, Vols. HI. Svo.^air.^ 

Walford— TwntLVE Engllsh Author- 
esses . By L. B, W A i.FOR D. Cr. Dvo.,4J. 

Wellington.— Life of tuv . Duke qf 
Wellington. By the Kcv. G. K. 
Glkig, M.A. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6</. C 


Travel and Adventure, the Coloi 


Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin /vrnold, 
K.C.I.E. 

Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 7J. 6( i . Cheap Etlf- 
tion. Cr. 8vo., 3'. (xt 
Wandering Words. With 45 IUu.s- 
trations. 8vo., i8j. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or P'acts und 
Features, Skelvhes and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy- 
MAN, thirteen years resident in the 
interiorof NewSouihWales. Cr. 8vo„ 5^. 

Baker.— Works by Sir Samuel White 
Baker. 

Eight Years in Ceytxin. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lON, 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6 d. 

JBent.— Works by J. Thkodork Bent. 
IfHE Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
Land : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 189 r. With Map, 
13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the 
Cr. 8vo.,«rL Cheap Edition. 
• Crown 8wu., yf(A. 


Bent— Worlc.% by J. T heodore Bent. 
Cnnlinued. 

The Sacked Citv of the Ethiopians; 
being a Record of Travel and Re* 
S!*wch in Abyssinia in 1893. W’^ith 8 
Plates and 65 Illmiraiions in the 
Text 8vo. . i8t 

B c>thby.— ON THE Wallaby; or, 

. fjrough the Etist and Aci oss Au|' 
tralia. By OUY Bc>otuhv. 8vo., lEt 
Brassey.— Works by the late LaDY 
Brassey. 

The Laet Voyage to India and 
Australia in the ‘ Sunbeam*, 
Wiih Charts ami Kfaps, and 40 Ulus*-, 
trations in Moivuone, .and nearly aoo 
lUostralions in the Text. 8vo., afr. 

A Voyage in thk 'Sunbeam'; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. ; 

Library Edithn, With 8 Maps and 
Chains, and 1 18 lllusirsitions. Svb, , 
atr. 

Cabinet HtHfim, With Map find tS6 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., yj. dt/. 
Silver Library Hditkm, With 48 
Illustrations* Cronuj 8vo., y. ^ 
Popular Hdhim. 60 Illustra^ 

lions. 410., &/. sewed, is. Cloth. 
Sebool Editioa. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 2j,Hoth, or 3/ white parchraent 




IBiPASSQy*— Works by the late Lady 
j ■ ®l? K^^^Y~-~continued, 

SdNSHINR AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Library Edition. With 2 Maps and j 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 21J. | 

Cabinet Edition. Witli 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,7.r.6rT'. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

In THFf Trades, the Tropics, and 
,THE * Roaring FoRT.ii;s'. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , •js. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6rf. sewed, u. cloth. 
Three Voyages in the ‘ Sunbeam 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 
4to., its. (id. 

Brydsn.~-Ki.ooF AND Karoo: Sport, 
Legend, and Natural History in Cape 
Colony. By H. A. Bkyden. With 17 
Illustrations. 8vo., 55. 

J*roude.— Works by James A, Froude. 

, Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2J. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. Wii:i9 Ulus- ! 
tralions. Cr. 8vo., 2s. bds., 2^. 6d. cl. | 

HowitL—VisiTS TO Remarkable i 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, I 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3J-. 6d. 

Knight.— Works by E. F. Knight. 
The Crui.se ok the ' Alekte ’ : the 
Narrative of a Search for 'I'reasure on 
the Desert Island of I'rinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. (kb. 
Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 


1 Montagtie.-~TALEs of a Nom^ ; or, 
Sport and Strife. By CifARLES 
TAGUE. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Murdoch.— From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic: An Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic 
Exp'edition of 1892-93. By W. G, Burn 
Murdoch. With 2 Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. , i8j. 

Nansen.— Works by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. • 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and 
Map. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. ; Cheap 
Edition, 35. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by William 
Archer. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo,, 
t6j. 

Peary.— My Arctic Journ.\l: a Yetir 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With 
19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., xar. 

Smith.— C limbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis CarR. 

Part I. England. Fcp. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 
Part II. Wales. \Jn preparation. 
Part III. Scotland. \ln preparation. 

Stephen. — The Playground of 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Addition.s and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo. , 6 j. net. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , 2r. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Western Tibet, Haltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 

• Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Rhodesia of to-day ; a Description of 
the Pi*esent Condition and the Pro- 
spects of Matabeleland and Mash9na- 
land. Crown 8vo., 2 .l 6d. 

Xioee and Ciutt'srbuck,— B. C. 1887 : 

, A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Cluttrrbuck. | 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr.Svo., i 

• 3.1. 6d. 


bn HohneL— Discovery of Lakes 
Rudolf AND StefaNie : A Narrative of 
Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Eastern 
Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By 
Lieutenant Ludwig von HuhNEL. 
With 179 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 2 ^ 
vols. 8vo., 42J. f, 

Whishaw.— Out of Doors in Tsar- 
land; a Record of the Seein^s and 
Doings of a Wanderef in Russia. By 
Fred. J. Whishaw. Cr. 8vo., 7L 6d. * 
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BMita* by the Dukh: of Beaufort, K. 

AlCHERY* By C J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. \^^Uh Contribu 
tions by Miss Legii, Viscount Dillon, 
tic. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., lar. 6a. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOIRALU By 
Montague Shearman. With 51 
lUlustrations. Crown 8vo., lor. bd, 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Phil- 
Lipps-WoLLF.Y, F. C. Selous, St. 
George Littledale, &c. With 150 
illustrations. 2 vols., loj. 6</. e.scii. ! 

BOATING. By W.B. WooDGAFE. With 1 
an Introduction by the R#". f'-OMoKO ' 
WaRRL, D. D. , ami a ( 'liiip'- v on Row- 
ins' Eton,’ by R Hakvky Mason. 
\vilh49 Ilhistnilions. ( r. 8vo., to.v. (id. 

COURSING AND FALCONKV. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lasgelles. V/ith 76 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., xoj. A/, 

CRICKET. By A. G. Su f Land the Hon. 
R. H. LyI'TKLTON. With Contribu- 
tions by Andrew Lang, R. A H. Mit- 
chell, W. G (/RACK, and F. Galk. 
With 64 L’ustrations. Cr. 8vo., lan A/. 


G.. a.^sisted by Ai.fred E. T. WAtSON* 

I HUNTING. By the Duke of BkaVIORT, 
j K.G., and Mowhkay Morris. WRh 
Contributions by the Earl OF SlTF- 
FOJ.K AND Berkshire, Rev, E. W,' L, 
Davies, Digry Collins, and 
E. T. WAT.SON. With 53 IllustiationA. 

I Crown Ovo. , lo^. Gd. 

I MOUXTAINECRINC. By C. T, Drnt* 
Sir F. i^'uLLOCK, Baj t., W. M. ('01, WAV', 
Douih.as Fkeshfikld, C. h.. Ma- 
thews, Btc. With ao 8 Illustiafions. 
Crown 8vo. loj. 6d. 

RACING AND SITCEPLE-CHA^ING. 
By the EaRL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SIURF, W. G. Ckavkn, AkTHTUF 
(iiA'KNTUV, tic:. With t;8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., lo.r, Gd. 

RIDING AND POl.O. By Captain 
Rohekt Wkik, j. Mokay Brown, tlte 
Dihck of lirAUFORT, K.G., the JBUrl 
j of .Suffolk AND Rerksidre, A'c. With 
w Illa.stration.s. Cr. Bvo , lOd. 6 d, 
SHOOTiNii. By I.ord WALSiNGHAMond 
I Sir Rai.ph Paynl G.d.lwkv, Bart. 

With ; ,''int:ihufi<Ti'' by Ix>KI) 1 .. 0 VAT, 

■ Lord C. L. Kkuh, the Hon. G. Lar- 
CELLKS, and A. j. STUART-WOim.EY. 

! Vol. 1 . Field and (iovert. With 105 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury (Earl 
uf Albt^mai'le), K.(i.M.G., and G. 
Lacy Hillier With 89 I!lu.s*ra- ^ 
tions. Cirown 8vo. , iol td. I 

DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. I 
With 65 llli»?>trations. Cr. 8\o , joi, 6d. , 
FENCING, BOXING. AND WRliST- 
LING. By Waltfk 11 . Pollock F. 
C. Grove. C. Fuevost. E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Arm.sirong. With 42 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., iol 6<5f. 
FISHING. By H Cholmondklky-Pkn- 
NELL. With Contril-ution.s by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. 
Francis, Major John Tkahf.wnk, 
G. Christopher Davies, R. B, Mar- 

STON, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
With 158 lllu.stration.’j. Crown 8vo., 
icw. Gd . 

Vol. 11 . Pike and other Coarse Fish. 

K With 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
lof. Gd. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.R, 
Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., U)rd Well- 
• WOOD, H. S.*C. Everard, Andrew 
Lang, and other Writers. With 89 
lUuslfations. Crown 8vo., lor. Gd, 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., lojf. 

^'ol. li. Moor and M.Trsh, With 65 
Tllusiration.s. C'r, Hvo., lou. Gd. 

SK A 7 ’l NG , CURL! \ (.1, TO BOGA- 
NING. AND OTHER ICE SI*ORTS. 
By J. M. Heathcoik, C. G, Tkhwutt, 
Maxwkll WiiHAM, die Rev. John 
Kkkk. (ikmoni) Hake, and Colonel 
Buck With **84 iliu.strations. Crown 
8 V0.. Hif. Gd. 

SWIM.MING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William ilJLN'KY, With 1x9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Hvo. , io.f. Gd. 

TENNI.S, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
(,>UETS, AND FIVES. By J.^M. and 
C. G. Heathcotk, E. O. Plkydell-" 
Bouvf.rif and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LYTTEL- 
TON, W. C. Marshall, Miw L. Dod, 
&c. With 79 niusimtiom. C.8vo., lor. 

Yachting. 

Vol. 1 . Cnitsing, Construction. Racing, 

• Kuics.Fiuing-Out.tStc. HySir Edward 
.Sullivan, Bnrt., Lord BRASSEY, 
K.C.B.,C. E. Si 4 a^*Smith. C.B.,&c. 
With 114 Blusi. lojr. 6isf, 

Vol. II. Yacht Chibs. Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht RhC-* ", 
ing, &c. By U. T. IbirmiETT, lh« 
Earl of O.nslow, tV.C.M.O,, 

W'^iih 195 Ilius. i rov. n 8vo., tea. Gdi^ < . 
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5>pori ana Fastime-— 

Fur and Feather Series. 


S ' ' ''f , Edited by A. i: 

JJHK PARTRIDGE. Natuml History, 

‘ vby the Rev. H. A. Macpherson;' 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Woutley ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With II full-page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thordurn, A. J. 
Stuart- Woktley, and C. Whymper, 

.J and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. 

•; ^tu ART- Woktley. Crown 8vo., 5.^. 

:iVlLDFOWL. By the Hon. John Scott- 
■ , ; Montagu, M. P. , &c. Illustrated by A. 

‘ J. STuakt Woriley, a. Thorhurn, 
'4* a|,nd others, [ Ir / f reparation , 

pampbeIl-TWalk©r.--TiiE Correct 
Card: or/ How to Play at Vv'liist; a 
' Whist Catechism. By Major A. Camp- 
bell-Walker. Fcp. 8vo., 2j. (>d. 

0EAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
V and finishing Lessons on the Art of 
■ Shooting Game of all kinds, also 
■ Game Driving, Wild-Fowl and Pigeon 
l^ooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. Crown 8vo., zos. 6d. 

Ancient and Ori- 
. ENtal, and How to Play Them. 
By Kdwakd Falkkner. With nume- 
rous Photogra phs ik Diagrams. Svo. , 21s. 

Fo**d.‘—”TuE Theory and Practice of 
: Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
face by Ci J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14J. 
i*t> wi er.—RECoi-LECTJONs OK Old 
>■ Country Like, Social, Political, Sport- 
' ing, and Agricultural. By J. R. Fowi.er. 

, With Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6d, 
yri^nois#— A Book on Angling: or, 

/ ' Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated lust 
of Salmon Flie.s. Bv Francis P'kancis. 

J With Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 15J. 
Gibson.— T obogganing on Crooked 
Runs. Bv the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
LAN b and ‘ Lady-Tobogganek JVith 
, 40 Illustrations. Crown Bvo., df. 
JKawkeT.—TH^^ Diary of Colonel 
‘ Peter Mavvoir, author of “Instruc- 
lions to Voting Sportsmen ” . With an 
Inttbdnction by Sir Ralph I’ayne- 
^ALt,WEY, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 


1 . T. Watson. \ 

THE GROUSE. Natural Histotr V the * 
Rev. H. A. MACPHER.SOi^ ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart- Woktley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. .With 13 
Illustrations by J. Stuart-Wortley 
an^l A. Thorburn, and various Dia- 
grams in the Te.vt. Crown 8vo., 55. 
THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. By 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, &c. 

[/« preparation , 
THE PHEASANT. By A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley, the Rev. H. A. MACPHEltsoN, 
and A. J. Innes Shand. 

[/« preparation , 

Hopkins,— Fishing Experiences of* 
Halfa Century. By Major F. Powell 
Hopkins. With 19 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6j. td . 

Lang.— Angling Sketches. By A. 

Lang. With Ulus, Cr. 8vo*, p. 6d» 

L o n g m a n.— Chess Opening^. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8yo.> as. 6 d . 
Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chancii and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. With 62 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., dr. 
Payno-Gallwey. — Works by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On theChoiccandUseofaGun. 
With 41 lllustrationi, Cr. 8vo., js,Sd. 
Lettersto Young Shooters. (Second 
StTies). On the Production, Preaerva- 
tion, and Kill ingof Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-iu Retrievers. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., m. 6d. 
Pole.— The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Wmsi\ cBy W. 
Polk, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., 2j, 
Proctor.— Works by R. A. Proctor. 
How TO Play Whist; yitith the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
Crown Svo. , p, 6t/. 

Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. i6mo. , is . 

Bonalds*— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alf({ ED Ronalds. With 
20 Coloured PLucs. 8vo., 14.L 
W ilcocks. The Sea FisHKRMAiN : Com* 
prisinif the Chief Methods of tiook and 
Lme Wishing in the British and other 
, Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, nn^ 
j Boating. By J. C. WilJocks. Ihustrared. 

* Crown Svo. , Ar. 
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Yeterinapy Medicine, &o. .7^’ 

Steel-g-Works by John Henry Steel, I Pitz vyj?ram.-'HoRSES and STAatiCii.' 
A TREATlsii^ON THE DISEASES OF THE ' By Major-Geiior.il Sir F. FiTy.WYGiii^i, 
fX>G. 88 lUustraiioAs. 8vo., loj. 6d j Bart, With 56 pages of UlustmtioflDtfc’ 
A TerAtise on the Diseases of 8vo., ar. Od'. net. 
thB Ox, With 119 luastrations. ..gtonehenge.•’-T,IEDocmi^£Jal^; 
8VO,, i^y. and I): SF, ASK. .!Jy “ Stone henc?»:**. 

A Treatise on the Diseases oy^rnE f 84 Ulu.sirations 8vo. , yy, Cd. 

ShEEF. With ioo Illustrations. 8vo., 

£2^^ ’ Youatt.— w ork.s by W:L!,!AM Vouatt. 


Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo, 74. 6d, 


The .Horse. Witij i\ ueerous iEt|s* 

tration.s. ^8vo., 7i. 6c/, a ; 

The Don. With numerous IU 4 stt#'V 
tions. Eve., 6f. 


Mental; Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RnHTORIC, 

Abbott.— The Elemivnts of Logic. By 
T. K. Abtott, B.D. jamo,, yt. 

Axietotle.-' Works by. 

The Politics : G, Bd<ikcr’:^ Greek I'cxt 
of Books L, III.. IV. (ViL), with an 
English Translation iy W', E. Bol- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductor)' 
Essays by A, Lang. M.A. Crown 
8vo. , 7s. 6tf, 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
'Politics’). Cr. 8vo., c.<. or/. 
The Ethics: Greek Text, Illu«;tialccl 
with Essay and Notes. By S'n- A lex* 
ander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8 vo,, 3 ar, 
The Nicomachean Ethics: Newly 
Translat<sfii into English. By EvOkert 
Williams. Crown 8 vo., 7V. 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
Ethics. B< 3 oks l.-IV. (Book X, c. 
vi. 4 x. in an Ap[>endix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes, By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D, D. Cr, 8 vo. , tos. 6d. 

BacoiL^-Works by Francis Bacon. 
Complete W'^orks, Edited by R. L. 
ELLIS, J. Spkddtng, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8 vo., ^^ 3 13 #. 6d. 
Letters and Life, including all his 
octoional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., j^4 4^- 
The Essays? with Annotatrons. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo. 

, toJt. 6(1, , 

The Essays. With Introduction. Notes, 
and lode, X. By E. A, Abbotl D.D. 
2 vols, Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
Index only, without Introdtifciioii and 

, Notes, In Ofle Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
'' ar. 6d. 


PiiYCJIOLOGY, ETC. 

3ain. — Works by Alexander BSuh* 
LL.D. 

M KNTAI. SciK NCE. C rown 8 VO, , 

Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4x1 6rf. 
I'he fwo v<orl's as above can be had /« 
volume, price icxv. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo., 15/. 
Emotions and thl Will. 8vo., 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive, 
Part I., 41. Part 11., dr. 6</. 7 

Practical ESRAY.S. Crown 8vo*, y* 

Bray .—Works by Charles Bray. 

I'HE Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind a.s in Maticr. Cr. 8vo,, 

The Education of the Feelings ; a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 2 jr. 6(f, 

Bray.—ELKMENTS of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and Scbobl 
Teaching. By MVs. CHARLES 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Crozier.— Civilisation and Pko^ 
GKEss. B/ John Beattie CKo;4tRr ; 
M.D, W4th New Preface, more ^ 

explaining the mature of the New Orga- 
non used in the solution of its prol>i«WU»' 
8vo., i4f. : 

Davidson.— The Logic op DEplNlf 
TiON, Plxplained and Applied. Jftr 
WiLLiAk L. Davidson, M.A. j 

fivo.,6r. ' ' ' ' 

Green.— The Works of 'Thomas HiijU„ 
Green. Ediietl by R, 1^- Nettleshif, 
Vols. I. and II. PhubtHii^hical Works, 
Svo., i6j. each. * 

Vol. lU. Miscellanies. With Imk# to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo , 
aiJ, 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.— E nglish Economic History 
; AND Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part 1 ., 5^. Part 

li, lOS . 6 d . 

Barnett,— P racticable Socialism : 

, Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 

S, A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo., 6.y. 
Bi^ssey.— P apers and Addresses on 
Work AND Wages. By Lord Brassky. 
Edited by J. Potter, and with Intro- 
duction by George Howell, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. , ^s. 

UevaB.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Dev as, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6 l 6</. {Manuals of Catholic 
Philosophy . ) 

Powell.— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowf.lt, (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
,1. and II. The History of Taxation, 
21J. Vols. HI. and iV. The History of 
Taxes, air. 

Ijeslie.— Essays in Political Econ- 
omy. By E. Cj.tfff, Leslie. Svo., 

lOJ. (d. 

Mftcleod.- W irks by Henry Dunning 
Macleoi), M a,* 

Bimetalisw, 8vo., 5j. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo,. 3L 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., T ' ls . Vol. 11. 141. 
The Theory OF Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. loj. net. Vol 11. , Part 1. , loj. net, 
Vol 11. Part 11. , io.r. 6./. 


Mill.— P olitical Economy. Ily joHr« 
Stuart Mill. « ^ 1 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , 3^ 6/. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 3cy, 

Shirres,— A n Analysis of the Ideas 
of* Economics. By L. P. Shirres, 
B. A. , sometime Finance Under-Secrelary 
of the Government of Bengal Crown 
8 vo., 6 l 

Symes.— Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. AVitb 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Prof. J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University College,* 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2j. 

Toynbee.— L ectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the i8ih 
Century in England. Ely Arnold 
'PoYNBEE. With a Memoir of the 
Author by B. JOWETT, 8vo., ioj. 

Webb.— T he History op Trade 
U NioNisM. By Sidney and Beatrice 
W EBB. With Map and full Bibliography 
I of the Subject. 8vo., i8j. 

Wilson. — Works by A. J. Wilson. 
Chiefly reprinted from The Investors' 
Rcvieiv, 

Practical Hints to Small In- 
vestors. Crown 8vo., is. 

Pj.ain Advice about Life Insurance. 
Crov.n 8x'o., is . 


EYolutioii, Anthropology, &c. 

Clodd.— "Works by Edward Clodd. . Iiubbock.— I he Origin of Civilisa- 

The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- tion and the Primitive Condition of 


count of Evolutif'u. With 77 Illustra- j 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3i.-6rt?, i 

A PRIMF.R OF Evolution : lx;ing a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘'Phe 
. Story of Creation ’. With Illust. 

Fcp. 8vo., ij. [In the Press. 

Huth.— T he Marriage of near Kin. 
considered with Respect to the Law of 
Nations, the Result of Experience^ and 
th« Teaching.s of Biology. By Alfred 
Henry RoyaiSvo., yr. 6d. 

Lan^.— C ustom and Myth; Studies 
of Ifarly U sage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang,* M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 
drown 8vo., -^s. (>d. 


Man. By Sir). Lubbock, Bart., M. L 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8 VO. i8.>‘. 

Bomanes.— Works by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Darwhn, and An’ER Darwin: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinia|^ 
Questions. Part I. The Darwinian 
Theoiy. With Portrait of Darwin 
and 125 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
los. 6d. (J 

An Examination dl' WEISMANNls^i. 

Crow'll 8 VO. , 6s. 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 'I- 

Abbotti — H eijlenica. a Collection of I Plate —Parmenides of Plato, Text, 
• Essays on Qftjek I ieiry, Philosophy,] with Introduction, Analysis, &c. *By *i\ 
History, and Religion. Edited by Maguife. 8vo., yj. 6 d, 

Evelyn Abbott, M. A., LL.D. 8 vo.,i6r. i 

1 Bich.— A I'lCTioNARy of Roman an» 
iS^chyltis.— E umenides of .Sschy-i Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
LUS. With Metrical English Translation. B.A. With aooo Woo dcuts. Ciwvn 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., yj. * | 8vo., yj. 6^/. 


A istophanes.— The Acharnians op 
Akistophank.s, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo., ir. 

• 

Becker. — Works by Professor Bec ker. 
Gallus : or, Reman Scenes in f he Time 
of AugusiiLs. Illustrated, l ost 8vo., 
7L (id. ; Cheap EcUlion, 3 c. t>7. 
CliARiCLES : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., yr. 6 d. • Cheap 
Edition, y. 6 d. 

Cicero.—CicEKo’f) Cokre‘: vOndence. I 
By R. Y. 'I'yrrell. Vols 1., 11., III. | 
8 vo., each lar. Vol. IV,, i5jr 

Parnell.—GREEK Lyr’c Poetry: a 
Complete ColkK'tion of liie Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Sou:; -Writing. 
By George S. Faknell, M..\. With 5 
Plates. 8vo. , i6r. 

Harrisoji.“MTTd.s of the Ouvsshy 
IN Art and Literature. By J[a.\k 
E. IIarkison. lilustralod. 8vo., i' 6 s. 

Lang.— Homer and the By 

Andrew I.*ano. Cr .vn 8vu., i,j. uet. 

Maokail.— Seiject Eimgrams from 
the Greek Anthoi jgy. By J. W. 
Mackail 8vo. , t6s. 


Sophocles.— Tiaiuskiied into EngUfh 
verse. Uy Roniorr VVii' '■'Klaw, M,A., 
Assistant Mi^stiT ui Rugby School : latcs 
Fellow ofTo'nily College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., i>5. 6./. 

I TheoerituB.— run Idylls or Theo- 
critus. 'I mrislatKl into English Verse. 
!ty Ja.mks Hk-nhy Hallard, M.A, 
Gxon. Fcp. /rib., 6s. 6uf. 

Tyrrell. -Translatio n into Grerk 
AND Latin V'hrse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrkeu.. 8vo., 6x. 

Virgil. — T he Alneid opVirgil. Trans- 
lated into English Veise by JOHN CON- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo,, 6r. 

The Poems of Virgil. Tranalaie* 
into Engli.sh IVose by John Conjno- 
TON. C rown 8vo., (If. 

Tjce vEnejd of freely translated 

into English Blank V'ersc. By W, J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d, 
The ASnkid of Virgil. Books 1 . to 
VI. Tran::.lated into English Verse 
hv James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 
5»- ' 

Wilkins.— T he Growth of the Hom- 
eric Poems. ByG. Wh.kins. 8vo. 61. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Acworth.— B allads or the Makat- I 
HA.S. Rendered into English Verse fiom 
the Marathi Originals. By Harry 
Arbuthnot Acworth. 8vo., 5.^. 

AUinghaxo.. — Works by William 
Aixingham. 

F 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece' of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 j. 

• 

, Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fco. Bvo., 3L 6d. 


Flower Pieces; Day and Nkimt 
Songs; Ballad.s. With 2 Designs 
by D. (j, Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., w. ; 
large paper edition, laj. 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontis- 
piece by .Sir J. E. MiiXAlS, Bart., 
and Design by AkTHUk HuOHEft. 
kfep. Bvo, , 6ij. ; large paper edition, t»f. 
Thought and MYikd. and Ashby 
Manor ; a Play. 8vo. , At. ; l;{ug<e 
paper edition, 

Blackberries. Imperi^iAmo., 6t, 
S>/s q/ ihs akme 6 vuh. may h« ka4 
uniform half parchment Hading, prim 30 #. 



6 * CO:i STAND A RD AND GENRRAL^WOKIC S. 

Paetry and the T^^vm-^contbmed. 


A^Stirong.—Works by G. F. Savage- 

, Armstkong. 

Poems: Lyiical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8 vo., 6.r. 

King Saul. (The I'ragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 5.(. 

. Kino David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) P'cp. 8vo. . 6 j. 

Kino Solomon. (The Tragedy of 
^ Israel, Parr [IT. ) Fcp. 8vo., df. 

UGONE : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems 
Fcp. 8vo., yr. 6rf. 

Stories of Wicklow: Poems. Fca 
8vo., yr. M . ^ 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth* a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo. , 4s . 

One in the Infinite : a Poem. Cr 
8vo,, js, 6d. 

Arm^rong.— T he Poetical Works 

OP Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp 

8vo., sr. 

WIN Arnold, 

T»e Light op the World: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr.8vo.7j6if 
net. ■ ' 

Presentation Edition. With 14 Illus- 
trations by W. Holman Hunt. 
4to., 20f. net. 

POTIPHAR’S Wife, and other Poems 
Crown 8 VO., 5J, net. 

Aiwuma i or, the Japanese Wife A 
Play, Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Goethe. 

Faust. Part 1 ., the German Teft. wi* 
Introduction and Notes. By Alrfrt 
M. Selss. Ph.D.. M.A. Cr 8va 5, 

with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo. , izs. 6d , 

I Ingelow.— Works by Jean Ingelow. 

' Poetical Works, a vols. Fcp. 8vo' 

I2J, ’’ 

Lyrical AND Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp 8yo., 2s . 6d .\ cloth plain, 31 
cloth gilt t ' 

it 

PROM Dreamland 
B y May Kendall. Fcp. 8vo., 5^. net. 

Lang.— Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and ARRifeKE Ban. A Rally of 
hugitive Rhymes. Fcp, 8va. cr 
net, 

Grass of Parnassus, 

2s, 6d . net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edit^ by 
Andrew Lang. With 13 Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text by H J 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 

, 8vo. , 6 j. 


Fcp. 8vo., 


S/eeta/ Edition, printed on Indian 
paper. IVith Notes, but wiiheut 
I llustvations. Crown^vo.,js, bd. 

4»6U.— Chamber Comedies: a CoUec- -r i ^ 

tmn of Plays and Monologues for the Le^cky.-PoKMS. By W. E, H. Lecky. 
Drawing Room Rv My-c Hugh 5^* 


Drawing Room. By ^l^s^ 
Bell. Crown 8vo., dr. 


Bjornstjerne 

Pastor Sang : a Play. Tran^ated by 
william Wilson. Cr. 8vo cj 
A Gauntlet; a Drama. Translated 
by Osman Edwards. 

With Portrait of the Author. Crown Lytton.— Works 


Leyton.— Works by Frank Leyton. 
The Shadows op the Lake, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Crown Svo., 3^. 6f/. 
Skeleton Leaves: Poems. Crown 
8vo., 6t 


Nest, 
' COCH- 


8vo., $s, 

Oochrime.-THE Kestrel’s 
and other Verses. By Alfred 
: KANE. Fcp. 8vo., 3r. 6d. 

di Dantf.. a 
New carefully njvised with the 
, aid Of the most lecent Editions and 
Collaiions. Small 8 vo., dr. 


I>y The Earl of 


. . .w ^ XUA. 

Lytton (Owen Meredith). 
Marah. Fcp. 8vo , 6s. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. ,, With • 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
SirLD. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 

8vo., lor. 6d, 

Tme Wanderer, a*. 8vo., lor, 6d , 
Locile. Crown StoJ lor, M . 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., |Of, de 4 



LOA'CA/zINS CO:S STANDAIW WORKS. 


':Kt 


Poetry and the DramsL--mHf:mieif, 


• &c.^ By Lordb Macaulay, 

Illustrated by G. Scmakf. Fcp. 410., 
•lor. 6 ci. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2jr. 6 (/., gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6 d. sewed, i.r, cu.lh. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., $s. 6 d. 

Attnotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. 

sgwed, IS, 6./. cloth. 


Macat^ay.*— L ays of Ancient Rome, ! Piatt -Works by John James PiAin 

IpYLS AND PYKICS OF THE 
V ALLEY. Cn )wr. Svo, , 

Little Nf.v Wou-ld Idyls. Cr. Svo.,, 

5 -^- 

Hhoad e&. -■ Te<; es a and Orrfc^ 

PobMs. By J Rhoades. « "rowr 
Svo., 3r 6 f. 

Riley.— \’''v>rk5 by J/.m!''-' WmvOjnh 

Kilkv. 

Old Fashsonei) Roses ; Poon.. 

i2ino., 5.^. 

Murray. — (R obekt F. ), Autliorof 'The Pokms Heme ..i Hovi”;. Fcap, ‘' v... 

Scarlet Gown’. His pAcn"', uiJi a pjr net. 

Memoir by Andrew Lan(,. Ft]), Cao.. Koberts. - S( =.^(;s of the Commof 
I’ct. j {),\v, AND Av’" . an (.icU* ivT fhcShullev 

Laryc Papei Edition (50 copies only). e'entenary. By CHARLES G. l' 
8vo-, lor net. ! RoPEtns. ('rown 8vo., 3jr. 6«/. 

IsTesbit.'— L avs and T^fcends. Bv E. ; BLn'k.espoare.- • i.tAvoLKK’*^ Family 


Nesbit (Mrs. Hupeut Bi.and), Fi.'-'.t ; 
Series. Crown 8vo. , 3^. O'/ Second ; 
Series, with Portrait. Civ •An 8vo., si. j 


SfL'YEILSPEAKK Will; 3? WootlcuU 
1 vol. Pvo., 14L Ur in 6 vols. Fcj. 

wVO., 21 L 


Piatt. — Work.s by Sarah F^iait. j 
Poems. With portrait of the Author. ; 

2 vols. C'’'Own 8vo., jos. i 

An Enchanted Castlii:. and othkk 
Poems: Pictures, Portraits and People Sturgis. - Buok of Song. UyJULiAF 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo. , 3J. 6</. Stl'RGIS. i6nt'»., 5.0 


The Sh/.khsfearI': Birthday B(X,»: 
By Mary F. l)UNr-Mt. ^amo., iv. 6t. 
Drnwing-Kooru Kdiiior*, with Phclo 
graphs. Fcj). 8va.. io.f, 6 (f. 


Works of Fictioiy Humour, &c. 


Anstey.—Works by 1 ’. Akstey, .\uliu*r 
of ' Vice Vt.;r:>a 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 2.r. hoards, 2L 6 tL cloth. 
V 0 CF..S POPUI.L Reprinted from 
’Punch'. First Series. With 20 
Illusirations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo. . jj. 6,/. 

The Tr.vvelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' I’uncij With 25 Tllii-s- 
triUionsby j. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Post 410., y- 

The Man from Blankley’.s; a Story i 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 1 
RIDGE, Fcp. 4I0. , 6jr. j 

Astor.— A Journey inOthf.r Worlds. 
a Romance of ^he Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. • With 10 Illustmtions. 

• Cr. Cvo. , 6.r. 


j Baker.- Pv riH' Wks i ekn Ska. Hj 
James Baker, Author of ‘John 
coll Crown 8vo, . 31, 6 d. 

Beaconsfleld. -Works by the Earl 0 
Beaconsfikld. 

Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition 
Complete in 1 1 vohi. Cr. 8vo., is. 6<; 
each, 

Vivian Grey. j Henrietta Tempk 

'FheYoung Puke, *Dlfc. f Venclia. 7 ancrfc, 
Alroy, Ixion, 8 tc. j Coningsbv. SylL, 
Coniarini Fleming, | I.opijur. Endymion 
&c. ; 

Novels and Tales. 'Ilie Hughendeii 
Edition, With 2 Portraits and 
Vignette.s, 11 voljjL Cr. 8vo., 4'iK. 

Cleg^?.— TM vid’s lAx>MN|a Story 
Rochdale life in tin,* early wiirs of tht? 
Nineteenth Centmy. By John TjlAf. 
FORD Cl EGG. (iiouil 8\ {■ . 



lONOA/Am'^Sy €Q:$ standard A'mXrS^'MMAL'' 
— 

Works of Fiction, Humour, Ac^-^confinued 


\ Dellljlid.— Works by MARGARET De- 
' L,ANt), Author of ‘ John Ward 
^ The Story of a Child. Cr. 8 vo., s^. 
Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. 

/ Crown 8 vo. , 6 j. 

Philip and his Wife. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ’ 

0 duga 3 L~ Works by L. Doug all. 
Beggars All. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d . 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Doylo.— Works by A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Micah Clarke : a Tale of M onmouth’s 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
othisr Tates. Cr. 8 vo. , 3^. 6d. 

The Refugees : a Tale of Two Con- 
tinents. Cr. 8 vo. , 6s. 

Farrar, — D arkness and Dawn: or, 
Scenes In the Days of Nero. An His- 
toric Tale. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
Cr. 8 VO, , 75 . 6d. 

Forster.— Major Joshua. By Francis 
Forster. Crown 8 vo,, 6s. 

Froude.— T he Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance ot the Last 
O^jntuty. ByJ. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 
3 jr. 6d, 

GHlkes. — The Thing That Hath 
Been: or, a Young Man’s Mistake. By 
A. H. Gilkes, M.A., Master of Dulwich 
College, Author of ‘ Boys and Masters 
Crown Svo. , 6s. 

BCa^gard,— Works by H, Rider Hag- 
gard. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., dr. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. , 3 J. 6d. 

Allan Quatekmain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 v 6 . , 3^. 6d. 
Maiwa’s Revenge; or, The War of 
the Little Hand. Cr. Svo. , ts. boards, 
r.f. 6d, cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8 vo., 

3A 6d. 0 

Cleopatra. Mh'ih 29 Illustrations 
Crown drA 

BaATRl<|^Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

6!ilC Brightf.yes. With 51 Illustra- 
, dons. Cr, 8 vo,, 3 ^. 6d. 


Haggard.— Works by H. RgbER Hag* 
GK%l>^oniin%ied. • • 

Nad A the Lily. With 23 Blustta* 
tions. Cr. Svo. , 6s. 

Montezuma’S Daughter, With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo., 6s. 
.Allan’s Wife. With 34 lUustrations. 
Crown 8 vo., 3L 6d. 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo., 3 ^. d^. 

Mr. Meeson’s Will, With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8 vo,, 3.V. 6d,^ 
Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo., 3 J. 6d. ^ 

Haggard and Iiang.— The World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
by M. Greiffenhagen. Cr. 8 vo. , yi. 6d. 

Harte.-r-lN the Carquinkz Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Hartic. 
Cr. 8 vo., 3 J>. 6d. 

Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E, W. Hornung. Crown 8 vo., 6s. 

Lyall.— Works by Edna Lyall, Author 
of ‘Donovan,’ &c. 

The Autobiography of a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., i.r. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr, 
8 yo. , 2 s. 6d. net. 

Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8 vo., 6 j. 

Melville. — ^Works by G, J, Whyte 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Inierpreter. Katei Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Uigby Grand.* 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each. 

Olipliant.— Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 

I Madam. Cr. 8 vo., is. 6d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8 vo., is. 6d. 

Parr.— Can this be Love? By Mrs, 
Park, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fo.x Cr. 
8 vo., 6s. * « * 

Fayn.— Works by James Pavn. 

The Luck op the Darrej.ls. Cr. 

8vo,, IS. 6d. ' * 

Thicker than W^'ier. Ci*. 8vo.ii 

IS. 6d, 



LOM0M4NS ^ C0:s STANDARD GBNJiRAL WORKS, 


if 


Works of Fiotion, Homour, kfi,~--(:oniimied. 


PliilIip^Wolley,-~SNAP : a Ltfgend 
#of the Lona ^ 4 ountain. By C. raiL- 
Lippf-WOLLEY. With f3 illustrations 
by H, G. WiLLiNK, Cx 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Bobertson.— NuqcETS m the IteviL’s 
Punch Bowl, and other Australian 
Tales. By Andrew Robertson. jCr. 
8vo., 3J. dJs?. 

Sewell.—Wofks by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Lanetpn Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Honu: f.ifc. 

The Earl’s Daughter, , After Life. 

*rhe Experience of Life, t tjrsuly Ivors. 
Cr. 8 VO., li. td, each cloth plain, ar. 6d, 
each cloth extra, gilt eiiges, 

Stevenson. —’«^’orks by Robert f>ouis 
Stevenson. * j 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll ant> 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., li . sewed. 
IS. 6d. cloth. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. , i j. sewed, 

. 6d. cloth. I 

Stevenson and Osbourne. -Fhe 


TRUE, A, relation 01^ 
Travels and Perilous Anvte 
TijREs OF Mathew Dudgeon, 
man r Wherein is truly set down 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Tiitie 
of his Slaveiy in Algiers, and M«aH4riol 
his Deliveiv. Writuu by aift? 

now for the first time printed C>, Svo.^ 5t. 

Walford. “"Works by L. B. WALPOl|b<. , 
Mr. Smith : a Part of bis Ufe, Crown 
8vo., .jj. 6d, 

The Baby's Grandmother. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d 

Cousins. Crown 8vo, aut, 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 
8vo. , 2.r. 6d. 

Paui.ine. Cro> n 8vo, or. 6tf. 

Dick Nktherbv Crown 8vo„ ai, 

The History of a Week. Crown 
8vo. as. 6d. 

A Stiff-necked Generation. Crowd 
8vo. as, 6t(. 

N AN, and other Stork.s. Cr. 8vo., aj. 6d* 
The Mischief op Monica. Crown , 
Bvo. , 2s. 6t/. 

The One Coon Guest. Cr. 8vo. as. 

* Ploughed/ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., dr. 


Wrong Box. By Robert I .ouis Ste- 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
8vo., $ 1 . 6J. 

Suttner.— Lay Down Vour Akm.s 
Di'f WaMn Nitder : The Auiobioguiphy 
of Martha Tilling. By Bektilx von 
S uTTNF.R. Translated by T, Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo-. IX 6d. 

I'llFFoUojpO. — Work.s by ANTHONY TuoL- 
LOFE. 

The Warden. C**. 8vo.. ir. 6rf, 

BARailtStRRT0WT.RS. Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 


The Matchmaker. 3V0IS. Cr. Bvo. 

iire8t.-"Works by H. B. West. 

Half-Hours with the Million- 
.AiRE.s : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it 
t>. 8vo. , 6s. 

'"’r Simon Vandkrpettkr, and MxND^ 
iNG HIS Ancestors. Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo, , 5X 
Weymaii.““Work.*i by S. J. Wevman. 

The House ok the Wolf. Cr. 8m ^ 

1 3^' 

t A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cf. BvO., 6|, 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.)* 

Batlor.—OuR Household Inskcfs. Hart wig.— Works by Dr. GeorGR 
An Account of the Insect-f’ests found Hartwig. 


in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 I! lustrations. Crowm 8vo,, 6s. 
jPuimeauX* — Works by W FurnEAUX. 

The Outdoor World; or, The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With i8 
0 Plates, 16 df which mg coloured, j 
and 540 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

Butterfiaes and Moths (British), 

. With la colored Plates and 341 
» BluslratJons in the Text. Crown 8vo..| 
lor. net. i 


The .Sea and its Living Wonder.*?. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
Bvo., 7x net. 

I'liE I ROFiCAL World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. Bvo., 7s, net 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, $ 
and 83 Woodcuts. 8vo., yj. 

The SuHTKRRANEAjl World. With 
3 Map.s and 80 M'ooIS^ts. 8vo., yi. 
ret. 

The Aerial World. Wmi Ma|^, t 
PUUC.S and 60 Woodcuts, 8vo,, yx 
mt- 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 

Hftrtwig*—Works by Dr, George Stanley.— A Familiar I^story of 
HARTWIG — continued. BIRDS. By E. ST4NLEY, D D., fcr. 

Heroes op the Polar World. 19 merly Bishop of Norwich. Wth Illus- 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo,, 2r. trations. Cr. 8 vo., y. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2 j. Wood. — Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 


Workers under the Ground. 39 
Illustrations. Crown Svp. , 2s, 
Marvels Over our Heads. 29 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo., 2S. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
lilustimtions. Cro^n 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 
DMNizkns of the Deep. 117 Illustra- 
|ions. Crown 8vo., 2r. 6d. 
V0LCANOE.S AND Earthquakes. 30 
A Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Wii.D Animals of the Tropics. 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3 j^. 6d. 
Holmholtz,— P0PUI.AR Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects, By Hermann 
VON Hei.mhoi.tz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. , 35. 6d, each. 
Pi'octor. — Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 
Chance and Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
W^agers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo. , 2s. 
boards, ar. (jd. cloth. 

R(.)UGH Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
y, 6d. 

Pleasant W^ays in Science. Cr. 
8vo,, 5J. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo., 3.y’. Od. 

The Great PYiiAMin, Ohservatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo , 5.L 
N atuke Studies, By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Ci.odd. Crown 
8vo., 5J. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. , 3 V. 6d. 

Leisure Rkai)ing.s. By R. A. Proc- 


Homes wiTHOJ'i Hands ; a Descrip. 

. tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according lo the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations, 
8vo. , 75. net. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 

' of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
yoo Illustrations, 8vo., 7L net. 

Insects Abroad ; a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structuf^, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., js. net. 

Bible Animals ; a Description ol 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 113 lUustni- 
tions. 8vo., js, net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trnlions. Cr. 8vo., y, 6d, 

Out of Doors; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natur.il 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Ci. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands'. With 60 Illustrations. C 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 3a Illustw 
fioiis. Cr. 8vo. , 3J. 6if. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 IllusLatious. 
Cr. 8 VO., 3,r. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 Illus- 
tmtions. Cr. 8vo,, y. 6d, 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3^. 6d. 

Domestic .Animals of the^ Bible. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tious. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Ne.sts. 18 1 illustrations. Cr. 3 vo,, 


TOR, E. Cloud, A. Wilson, T. 2 s . 
I'OSTER, and A. C. Ranyakd. Cr. 


Rvo,. ^;.v. 


WoiSis of Referenqe. 


Mauiidci'^s^Amuel) Treasuries. 

Bis, )r.R^*?*HicAL Treasury. With .Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James W'ood. Fcp. 8vo.. 6s, 1 


Maunder*B (Samuel) Treasurios 

— oniinued. 

Treasury of Natural History ; 01. 
Popular t)icitonaFir of Zoology 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


lOJ^MANS &* CQ.^S STANDA/iD AiS^D ^BNgRAL ti^VRA'S, 

^ ■ 

Works of Reference— 


34aniide?'s (Siynxiei) Treasuries Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries 

--conHnued. -^continutd. 


Tj?RASUrv of GEOGRAPHt, Physical, 
Historical, Descnptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and i6 Plates. P'cp. 
8vo. , 6s, 

The Treasuky of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, is Plates, and 300 
W’^oodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Historical Treasury : Outlines ofj 
UntVersal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo. , bs. j 

IKEASURV OF KnOWLKDCF AND, 

Librakv of Refkrknce. Com- 
prising an En'.,it.sh I.iicuuuary .and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Diciionary, Chronology, l..a\v 
Dicliona!). ific. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
SCIENTIl IC AND UlTERAKY TREASURY. 

Fcp. 8 VO., 6s. 


J'HK Treasury of Botanv. Edited 
by j. LivDlky, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F. L.S. With 274 ^Vood- 

I cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 voK 
Kci). 8vo., laj. 

Roget.-THESAUKUs OF EnglisiiW’’ords 
AND PtiKASKS, ('iassiftcd and Ar» 
ranged >.)as to Facilitate U " Expression 
of idt;a.s and ^sist in Literary Ciom- 
po.sition. By Tki'kr Mark Pooet, 
M.D., F.R.S. Recon’poscd tbiough- 
Dui, enlarged i»nd improved, partly 
from the Author's N’otes, and with a 
full Index, by the Author’.*; Sod, JOHN 
Llwis Rogkt. Crown Hvo., lor. 6d. 

Willich.— Popi LAR Table.; forgiving 
informaiion for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold. Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Fubne Funds, ike, .By 
Charles M. W'lLLirn. Kd .wl by ll, 
UiCNCE Junes. Croun 8vo., lor. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 

Crake.— W^orU bv Rev. A. D. Cr vke. 1 Lang.— W'orks edited by A^.DRRW Lang 


Edwy the Fair ; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of Atscendunc Crown 8v<,,| 
2J. 6 d. j 

Alfoarthk Da^: or.theScconff < hio j 
nicle of .i^iisccnfllinc. (.V, 8vo 0/ i 
The Rival Heik.s: being the d'ltinl 
and Last ('hronirh* of yEscendu:: *. 
Cr. 8 VO., 7 s. 6 d. 

The House t»r W’ai.dkrnk. A 1ab j 
of the Cloi'i'T and the Fore.^t in ilie | 
Days of the Barons' War^ Crown j 
8vo., 2J. 6 d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of WCol- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abliey. 
Cr, 8vo., 21. 6tf. I 

lugelow.— V ery Young, and Quite ! 
Another Story. 'Fwo Stories. By ; 
Jean Ingelow. CrcAwn 8vo. , 2j. 6v/. i 
Lang.— Works edited by Andrew La.ng. | 
The Blue Fairy licxiK. With 138 1 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford and G. j 
P, jAaiMB Hood. Crown 8vo..6j. j 
^The Red Fairy Book. With looj 
Illustrations bv H, J. Ford andj 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo,, ts. j 
The Green Fairy Book. With 101 } 
Illustrations by H- J. Ford and L. j 
Bogle. Crown 8vo,, 6i. 


— ctitthnurd, 

TliK Yellow 1 'airy Book. Whth 104 
Ihnstration.s by II. J. Ford. Crown 

8 VO., 6.r, 

The Blue FoF.rRV P>tx>K. With 100 
IHuslralions by H, J. Ford and 
Lancelot Speed. Oown 8vo„ 6 s, 
The Blue Boetry Bm)K. School 
Edition, wiUioui Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo. , c,:. 6 d. 

The 'Fruk Story Bixik. With oh 
lllusirvaions by H. J. I \>»:d, LicjK'- 
D.wis, C. H. M. Kerr, Lanxe^ 
LOT See ED, and Lockhaki Bcku, 1:, 
Crc'wn 8v(>. , 6.r. 

Meade.— -W'orks by L. 1 '. Meai,)»:, 
Daddy's IUjy. lllusimtcd. i rown 
8 vo,, 3?. 6d. 

Drb and the Durims.s. Illustrate}. 
Cirown 8vo., 3jr. Od. 

Stevenson. ""A (^iiji.d's Garden oe 
VKU hEs By Robert 1 .01; tt. Stevenson . 
Small Icp. 8vo., i;.r. 

Mola^worth.— Works by Mrs. M01..E.S- 

WORTH. 

Silverthokns, inusfT’Nitcd. Cr. Bvo.jip, 
The Falack *n the fiit». 

irated. Crown 8'.o., 9. 
Nkjghboubs. Illu,*., Crown Bvo., 
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^ ^ , 

' Ii(Higmans’ Beries of Books for Girls. 


s>inami in me Kcign oi i error. 

By the same author. 
Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of 
Modem Rome. 

That Child. Illustrated by Gordon 
, Browne. 

Under A Cloud. 

The Fiddler Ob Lugau. With iiius- 
tratidtts ^ ,W. Ralston. 

ACHIt^-Dir THE REvaLUTiON. With 
; rauBtrations by C. J. Staniland. 
Hester’s Venture. 

JN THE Olden Time : a Tale of the 
Peasant Wat in Germany. 

The Younger Sister. 


JTHE IHIRD MISS DT, QUENTIN. BV 
Mrs. MotESWORTH. 

The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated! 

Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
Illustrated. 

. Very Y6ung; and Quite Another 
Story. Two Stories. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 
‘ Miss Molly ’. • 

Sidney, By Margaret Deland. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School. By 
Mrs. W. Grey, ’ 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. 6d. each Volume. 


; Jlrnold*! (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Baker's (Sir B. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3J. 6d. 
Baker's (Sir 6. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y, 6d, 
;Baring-Ooald'B(BeY« S.) Curious Myths 
of tht Middle Ages. 3^. 6d. 
^.^ring-Could's (Rev. S^) Origin and 
Develoyinent of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Secker'sfProf.) Callus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 

6d, 

Becker’s (Prof.) Charlcles : or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
, Greeks. Illustrated, y. 6d, 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Record of Ex- 
cavation and Exploration in 1891. 
With 117 Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 
Braitshy's (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sun- 
beam'* With 66 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Olodd'S (E.) Story of Creation ; a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3J. 6d. 

*Cohybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
* (Very Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 3L 6d. 
Boagall'B(L.)Be|KarsAll;aNovcl. %s.6d. 
'Boyie'ofA* Conan) Wiesah Clarke : a Tale 
; of Monmouth’s ^^lebellion. y. 64 ' 
'Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and Tales. 3J. 6d. 
IPronde's Short Studies on Great 
SuhfeoU. 4 vols. 3.r. 6d, each. 
iPronde^s (J. A.) Caasar t a Sketch. 3^. 6d. 


Froude’g (J. A.) Thomas Carlylo: a 

Histoiiy of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. 7r. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7L 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 3^. 6^* . , 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Def^ ;u 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The X^llsb in Ireland. 

3 vols. lor. 6d. ^ 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait, y, 6d. 
Haggard’s (H, R.) She; A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. , y, bd. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quato^ain- 
With 20 Illustrations, y. 6</, 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Cuarttch, 
V. C. : a 1 ale of Country Life, y, 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. * "Uath 29 
Full-page Illustrations.’ 3J, 

Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations: 3s. €d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice, y. 6d, 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife* With 
34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s <H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 

With lilastrations. 3s. 6d, 

Haggard’s (R. R.) Mr. Meeson'S Will 
Wuh Illustrations. y,6d. * 

Haggard’s (H.B.) Dawn. With 16 Ulus- 
trations. y. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
World’s Desire. Witly 27 Illustrations. . 
3J. 6d. ^ ' * 
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“ The Silver lAhvst^—amfinued. 


Hftrte*s (Bret) In the Carqulnez tilToods, 
and e^er Stories. 31. (xi. \ 

^ KQl:(l9lioltz*s (Xfema. n von) Popular 
Leetni^ on Solentlfio Subjeots. 
With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6d. 
each. 

Howitt’i (W.) Yisiti to Behiaricable 
^ Plaoes. 80 Illustrations, y. 6d, 
Jietferlee* {».) The Slory of My Heart: 
My Autobiography. With Portrait 
3s.6d. 

Jefferies* (R.) Field and Hedgerow. I ast 

Essays of. With Portrait. 3^', 6d. 
Jefforlea’ (R.) Red Deer, wiih ly 
Illustrations by J. Charlton and H. 
Tunaly. 3l 

» Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Ma^lc: a Fable. 
With Frontispiece and Vigne ue by £1. , 
V. B. 3r. bd. 

Jefferies’ (H.) I he Tollers of the Field. ; 
With Porlt 'it from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Calliedral. y:, 6d. 

Knight’s (£. F.) The Cruise of the 
* Alerte’ : the Narrative of a Bearch for 
Treasure on the Desor* island of 
Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 3.r. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 31. 6d. 
Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 31, 6d. 
Leee (J. AO and Glutterbuok’s (W. J.) 
BfC. I887» A Ramble in British 
Columbia* With Maps and 75 Illustm- 
tions. 3J. 6d^^. 

Maeaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
llJuitrations. 31. M. 

Maoieod (H. D.) The Elements of Back- 
ing. 3s. (id. 

Harsbman’KJ. C.) Memoirs of Blr Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6//. 

Max Mollerii (F.) India, what can it 
teaeh us t 3r. 6//. 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 3^. 6d, 


Mori vale’s (Dean) History of the Romam 

unc ir the Empire. 8 vols. 3 j-. tx}\ tat. 
Mill’s (J. B.) Political Economy. 3^. 6^ 
Kill's (J. 8.) System of Logic. 3J. &i. 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pioasurcs, , 
Nansen’s (i.) The First Crossing of 
Orecniand. With lllustratioiia and; 
a Map. p. 6d. 

Phlllipps-Wolley’B (C.) Snap : a 

o{ U;e Lone Mountain. With ; 
tllustmiu ns. 3?. €J. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orh A ound D*. 
Essays on jhe M<»on and Planets, 
M<?toi's and ConK'ts, the Sun ami 
Coloured Pairs of Suns, p. 6,f. 
Proctor’s (R, A.) ’’’he Expanse of Heavci* 
Essays on the W’ond.jrs of the Fnuiir 
mem. 3r. 6d 

Proctor’s (R. A ) Othei^ Worlds than 
Ours. p. 6J. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3.?. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways 
Scion ce. 3i-. tul 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Mantais f 
of Astronomy. 3,1, 6d, 

ProytoT's f R. A.) Nature Studiet. p, 6d. 
Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of D^ante ; ' 

beingiin Essay towmds studying Him- 
self, his World and his" Pilgiint! 
age. p. (d. 

Smith’s (R. Bos worth) Carthage and Iht 
Carthaginians. 3.t. td, 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History oi 
Birds. 160 Ilht.strHiifjns. p.td. 

*tte ven son (K ober t Louis) and Osbourne’ir 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 3J, 6tf'. 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The Hottie cf 
the Wolf ; a Romance, v. <></. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petiand Rev1rite4 
With 33 Illustrations, 31. (d. ' 

Wood’s {Rev. J. 0.) Strange DweUtfiga 
With 60 Illustrations. 3.<. rW. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Cut of Doors* 11 
Illustrations. p,(4^ 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c« 

D© Salis.— W^vks by Mrs. Dk SALtS, 
Cakes and (Confections a La Modl 


acton.— M odern Coo KEKY. By Eiaza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 45. 6(f. 

Bnlt— Works by Thomas Bull, M.D, 
Hints to Mothers on the Manaoe- 

, mentoethkir Health DURING THE 

j>ERioD OF Pregnancy, Fcp. $vo., 

15. 6<f. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Heai.th and Disease 

• Fcp. 8vo., 


Fcp. 8vo,, ir. (id. 

Do^s : a Manual for Amateurs. ‘ ‘ 

S'l'o,, V 

D^ssed Gawk and Poultry a Lj* 

NTODK. Fcp. 8vo,, 15. 6<f. 

Dressed Vegeta ju.ks X la 
Fcp. 8vo., 15. (ni. 'v( 

Drinks X la Mode, /cpjvo,, 
.Entries X la Mode. Fcp, »vo., tf. M 
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; . Cookery, Domestic Management, bLU,— continued, 

Salis.-^Works by Mrs. Dk Sai.is— | Loar.—MAiGRE Cookery. By H, l 
‘'-'■amtinued. I Sidney Lear. i 6 mo., 2 j. « 


Fj.oral Decop ations. Suggestions 
' ' and DescriptioiLs. l-'cp. 8vo , u. 6d. 

Rational Viands, Fcp. 8vo. 

“r , ^ ■ \/u fhe Press. 

iNOW-LAiD Ecr.s : Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Reai'crs. Fcp. 8vp., is. 6d. 

Ot'jBtEnS X LA Mode. Fcp. '8vo. , ir. 6d. 
i ‘PtJDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA MODE. 
; :i , Fcp. 8vo. , IS. 6 .y. 

;;V|$AYOURIKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vO., 
f/^'/is.6d, , t 

Soupfe AND Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
,Fcp, 8vo., i.s. Ou'^. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes A la 
4 - Mode* Fcp. 8 vo., i.^. 6('/. 

Testing Dlspils for .Small In- 
r ^^ES. Fcp. 8 VO., i.r. 6d. 
s* '^jmKLEs AND Notions for Every 
; 'itnO’USEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., IS, Gd. 


Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic 
By W. H. and Mrs. PoOLE. Will 
Preface by Dr. Pavy, Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d 

Walker.— .A Handbook for Mothers; 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
witJi Plain Directions as to the Care of 
Infants. By Jane H. Walker, L.R.C.P. 
and L.M., L.R.C.S. and M.D. (a»ux.). 
Cr. 8vo., 2s. Gd. 

West.— The Mother’s Manual of 
Children’s Disease.?. By Charles 
West, M.D. Fcp. 8vo., av. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


feiineham.— V aru:ties in Prose. I 
By Wn.LiAM Allingtiam. 3 vols. Cr. ^ 
I SVo, i8.r, (Vols. r and 2, gambles, bv I 
; Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish | 
.Slcctchc.s, etc.) ; 

'ifcrmstrong.— E ssay.s and Skf.T(;he.s. 
r By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 

. ^ 0 ., 5L 

aiwing-Gould.— C urious Myths of 
;,THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 

' ‘ SARlNC-tioULD. Crown 8vo. , 3.r. 6d. 

ye. — Pictures in Prose of 
1 JfAWfeE, Wild Sport, and Humble 
( Lrjnt' By AUBYN Trevor Battye, 
13 Ai Crown 8vo. , Gs. 
pj^n6S."'-SnAKESPE Studies, and 
iiv’WiJER.Es.sAYS. By the late Thomas 
Fencer IIaynes. LL.B., LL.D. 

' . With a biographical Preface by Prof. 

: * Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , ys. Gd. 
■Sljard («A. K. H, B.*). — Works by 
, . A K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 

' And see ^frsCfiLLANEOUS THBOLO- 
' I OIL A L WOE KS ,p. 24. 

' 'Autumn Houdays of a Country 
Pailso.n. Oown Svo., 3L Gd. 

'• t^MMONPLAOE PHILOSOPHER. CrOWn 
: . 8V0, , 3r. 6,/. 

C&iTiCAL Essays of a Country 
f ? PAR&GN- Crown 8vo., 3.1. Gd. 

Coast. Days and XIemoIIIes. 
J'',h''CFOwn 3 vo., 3.r. Gd 
f'ttLXN'DSCAPF.S, l^frtlRClIES AND MORA- 
: LfiriES. Svo. , 3^. Gd, 

IC^JSURE <nouR>; in fowN. Crown 
|k. '^ 0 . , 3 ^. b 


Boyd (‘ A. K. H. B.'l.-Works by A. 
K. H. Boyd, D.D., LL.D. — continued. 
Lessons of M iddle Age. Cr.Svo. , 3J. Gd. 
Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo. , 3r. Gd, each. 

Our HomelyComedy: and Tragedy. 
Crown Svo. , y- ^d, 

. Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 3^ Gd. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., Gii. 

Butler. — Works by Samuel Butler. 
Ekewhon. Cr. 8vo., 5.^. 

The I'aiu FI aven. A;Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in ' (3|jr 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. Svo., ys. Gd, 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., ys. Gii 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 
tor. Gd. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
AND Canton Ticino. Illusti’ated. 
Poit4to., jos.Gd. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo.. ys. Gd, 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown Svo., lor. 6fif. 
Gwilt.--AN Encyclop/edia of Archi- 
I tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 

Illustrated with more than iioo Engrav- 
I ings on Wood. Revised (1888). with 
1 Alterations and Consid^nble Additions 
! by Wyatt Papwok iti, 8vo., £2 x2r. Gd. 
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Misoell&napus and Critioal Works 

iullah . —Works by J, H u ll Ah , LL. D. 

COURSE OK LfXTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OJ»ModeRN M Usir. 8vo, , 8s. 6d. 

CouRS# OK Lectures on the Transi- 
TioNfcPERion OF Musical History. 

8vo., lo^. 6d. 

tines.— M ining Royalties: thdr 
Practical Operation and Effect. By 
Chas, Ashworth James, of Lincoln’s 
inn, Barri$tor-at-Law. Fcp. 4to., $s. 
jfferies.— Works by R. Jefferies. 

Field and HedgERow': last Essays. 

With Portrait, Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The JjTORy of My Heart : With 
I^ortrait and New Preface by C. J. 

Longman. Crown 3 vo., 31, 6./. 

Deer. With 17 Iliasr rations. Cr. 

8 VO., 3s. 6d. 

riiK Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait. Cnjwn 8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Noot) Magic. H u.h Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo., 3.t. 6d. 

hnson.— T he Patentee’s Man pal: 
t Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
LiCtters Patent. ByJ- & J. H. JOHN- 
ON. Patent Agents, «c. 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 
mg.— Works by .Andrew Lang. 

BETTERS TO DeAD AUTHORS. Fcp. 

8vo., 9S. net. 

-rETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 8VO., 
as. 6d. net. 

iOOKS AND BCKJKMEN. With I9 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net. 

Slo Friends. Fcp. 8vo., aj. 6d. net. 

IpCE Lank and Common Sense. 

I Fcp. 8 VO., dr. 6d. net. 
fcaard-— The (‘amel: Its Uses and ! 
panageTnent. By Major Arthur Glyn 
^ONARD. Royal 8vo., ais. net. 
k^itfarren. — L eciukeson Harmony. 

^ Sir Geo. A. Macfahren. 8vo.,iai. 

Itx Muller. — Works by F. Max 

iilLLER. 

NDI A ; What can it Teach us ? Cr, 

:r 8 VO., 3/. 6d. 

^iHKS FROM A German Workshop. 

^ol. 1 .. Recent Essays and Addresses, 
f Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

|foL 11 , , Biographical Essays, Cr. 8vo., 

‘ 6j. 6d. net. 

i^ol. 111 ., Essays on Language and 
Literature; Vol IV., Essays on the 
Sciences of Language, of Thought, and 
; oT Mythology. [/« Preparation, 
hndelssohn,— T he Letters of 
f'ELi 3 LMKNDEl.,si»OWN. Translated by 
Lad)^ WALLACE. ^ voK Cr. 8vo., lor. 


cmHftued. 
Milner.— Works by Milner, 

Country .^ASURES ; the Chronicle of 
a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr, 8vo. , 
3r. 6^. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast 
OF Arran. With Illustrations by 
W. Noel Johnson. Cr. Svo,,dr,df. net. 
Poore.— EssAY.r. ON Rural HVcienk, ’ 
By George Vivian Poork, M;D., 
F.R.C.P, With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
8 vo., 6r. 6d. 

Proctor.— Works R. A. pROiJToR. 
Strength and Hapimnkss. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., $s. 
Strength; How to gtn Strong and 
keep Strang, with Chapters on Row- 
ing and Swinuning, Fat, Age, and the 
\Vaist. With o litas. Cr. 8vo, as. 
Richardson.— National Health. 
A Review of the U'orks of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Ci. 8vo, , 4^. 6^. 
Rossetti. —A Shadow ok Dantf ; be- 
ing an E.s.say towards stud'-ing Himself, 
his World, and uis Pilprirnage. By 
Maria Francesca Rosslit*. Cr. 
8vo., lojr. 6d. < heap Edition, 34. 6d. 
Solovyoff.— A Modern Priestess or 
Isis Uvt ADAME Blavatskv). Abridged 
and Translated on Bclirdf of the Society 
for Psychical Re.scarch Ironithe Russian 
of Vsevolod Sergvkkvicii Solovyff. 
By Walter Leaf, L.itt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo, , 6 j. 
Stevens.— On the Siovvage of Shifs 
AND tf.ir Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion rt^ardlng Freighis, Charter-Parties, 
lie. By Robert White Stkvkns, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects, 8vo. air. 

Southey. — Cobrkskindence with 
Caroline Bowles, By R. Southey. 
8vo., 14^, 

Van Dyke.-ATKxr-BooKOF THE H is- 
tory of Painting. By John C. Van 
Dyke, of kmgers College, U.S, With 
Frontispiece and 109 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8 vo. . 6jr. 

Wallaschelt.— P rimitive Muhic : an 
Inquiry into the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Music, Songs, Insirurntmts, 
Dances, and PantDmime.s of Savage 
Racer RICHARD Wallaschek. 
With Musical Examples, 8vo,, ia.L &d. 
West*— W ills, and How Snot .to 
Make Them. With a Sfilectioit . ^ 
Leading C-ases. By B, B. West. Fq> '' 
8m, 2i‘. 6d. 





